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"1 PREFACE. 



This book is intended rather for the merchant, the mari- 
ner, the riparian proprietor, the fisherman, the jurist, and 
the general reader, than for the lawyer ; although it is 
hoped that he will not find it useless. We must impress 
on the mind of the reader, that the references to books 
and cases are to direct him to information on the sub- 
ject, and not to authorities for the propositions stated. 
It will often be found that the text differs from the wri- 
tings to which reference is made. The object of the authors 
is to show what is law, rather than what has been enun- 
ciated and accepted as law. 

The years of the Christian era are indicated thus — 100. 
Tears before the Christian era, thus — B.C. 100. 

The design comprises fishing, the use of waters, and the 
shore ; but each part will be, so far as practicable, complete 
and independent of the others. 

A arisb o$j raw vv\ou1:«cv \cA.l 

OlWoL VS.O UtcZiYOCVUy ?» t U I O . 



Free is the ambient air, and quite as free 
The heaying billow of ihe open sea. 
Free are the riyer*s course and sparUing rill : 
To sail, to fish, for each to quaff his fill. 
But war denies the freedom nature gare. 
And sends new terrors o*er the stormy wave. 
The fertile lands are cantled out : and thev 
Alone, who share them, seize the feathered prej 
And finny wanderers of the watery way. 
Stem usurpation taints the bounteous stream 
With miner's poison and with miller s steam. 
And plants his weirs, and stake-nets on the shore. 
And robs alike the fisher and the poor ; 
And dams the current for his single gain. 
While herds and j»stures pine, but pine in Tain, 
For brooks imprisoned and sequestered rain. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

1. So far as tbe interests of man are concerned, the whole 
surface of this globe and its crust, to the extent to which it 
can be penetrated, are to be enjoyed according to the manner 
in which they can be best enjoyed. When this is ascertained, 
we shall have ascertained the law which governs their enjoy- 
ment. That may be properly called the natural law, or the 
law of nature. 

2. Confining our consideration to the interests of mankind, 
the whole of the surface is divisible into two portions, which, 
however, are interspread among each other. 

3. The first is land, the second is water. 

4. The land may be most advantageously enjoyed by in- 
dividuals, separately or in small associations, under the pro- 
tection of the larger societies, called nations. With this 
portion we are concerned only so far as it is connected with 
the enjoyment of the other. 

5. The land is the gift of nature, to be improved and 
enriched by the art of man. Its greatest value arises from 
building and cultivation. Little by little enclosures gain 
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2 OCEAN, BIVER, AND SHORE. 

upon forests and wastes. More slowly the hoe, the plough, 
and the crops follow. The rest of the wide domain is hardly 
trespassed upon, except by stealth, or when the chief goes 
forth to hunt, to direct the pastime and divide the spoil. 
Cultivation gradually presses forward, and civilization begins 
to dawn.; from time to time some arch-savage reclaims the 
fields for his forest, consecrates a desolation to his game, 
and licenses his sub-savages to make for themselves wilder- 
nesses as waste, though not as wide as his. Yet, again, the 
axe marches forward and the stag retires, cities swarm, 
villages teem with an active population, and the mountains 
feel the plough. 

6. Gradually art and civilization possess, improve, and 
subdue the land, measuring and meting it out as the reward 
of industry, and the only sure mode of improvement ; and 
thus establish the rights of property and the dominion of 
man, with ordinations for its regulation, which may be called 
the Terrene law. 

7. Not so the water : Nature gave it to be free ; to sport 
with the tempest and to thunder upon the shore ; to gush 
from its fountains, enamelled with verdure and flowers ; to 
flow through the valley, suffusing it with beauty and spread- 
ing fertility as it flows. Nature gave it for the habitation 
of inmates as free and as wild as its wave. Nature gave it 
for the use of man ; but limited his dominion and his right 
to actual enjoyment and use. Nature has given him some, 
but little, power of possession or dominion over it. Man 
may vary the lines of its smaller features. He can well up 
the little springs, he can embank and sometimes alter the 
direction of the tiny streams, he can raise a mole at the side 
of the riyer, and even thrust it, bat not far, amid the re- 
fractory breakers. Water will impose its own law, man can 
no more resist its mandates than he can repel its waves ; he 
can check, and does check, each a little ; and he strives, but 
strives in vain, to subjugate the margin and the ordinances 
of the sea. Water :flows and will flow, and its inmates will 
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be free. Man detains a little in a pond and triumpbantly 
says, ''This at least is mine." But even that yanishes in 
yapour or steals away to the stream. To restore his petty- 
property he must supplicate the fountain or the rain. He 
plants on the coast a bed of oysters, and gathers together 
and tries to domesticate their spat. The villain mollusks 
attach themselves to the soil. He says, '' I can measure 
them by the yard, I can mete them out by the bushel, 
surely these are mine!" But behold Leviathan, " will he 
make supplications unto thee P will he flatter thee ? will he 
make a covenant with thee P wilt thou take him for a servant 
for ever?" Wilt thou imprison the royal salmon cased in 
glowing steel, the gold-suffused vermilion-spotted trout, the 
graceful grayling in his silvery sheath P they will suspect 
thy stratagem and struggle to evade thy skill ; though cap- 
tured they are unsubdued, they will keep no parol with thee ; 
check their freedom, restrict their wanderings, their gor- 
geous vestments fade, they pine, they die, they cannot live 
as slaves. 

8. Man may use the ocean and the stream : he may spread 
wide the canvas, and capture the habitants of the waters : 
but he may imprison neither the wave nor the wanderer 
within it. 

9. The water is susceptible of enjoyment, and may, having 
regard to the interests of mankind, be enjoyed most advan- 
tageously in four methods : — (1) by all men, which gives the 
general right ; (2) by all the people of a particular country, 
which is the foundation of the national or public right ; (3) 
by such of the people of a nation as have the right to ap- 
proach it, which confers the riparian right ; and (4) by the 
persons on or under whose land it lies, which springs from 
the right of property, and may be designated the territorial 
right. But the less extensive of those rights do not exclude 
the more extensive, so far as the more extensive can be con- 
sistently enjoyed. The limits between the land and the 
water are not unalterably fixed. Portions of land are 
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4 OCEAN^ RIVER, AND SHORE. 

periodically covered and left dry, Bometimes to a greater, 
sometimes to a less extent, exhibiting expanses more or less 
susceptible of the co-existence or alternation of terrene and 
aquatic rights, in a due subordination to be determined hy 
the supreme law, utility to man. 

10. Water has the power of diminishing and of adding to 
the quantity of the land. Man has also, to some extent, the 
like power. So that what was subject to the terrene may 
become subject to the aquatic, and what was subject to the 
aquatic may become subject to the terrene rights. 

11. Utility determines where and when the aquatic and 
where and when the terrene rights shall prevail, and where 
either shall have exclusive or paramount sway ; the principal 
conflict is on the frontier. 

12. Their participation and the regulation of their parti- 
cipation in the general right, and the extent of their respec- 
tive frontiers, must be determined by the actual or assumed 
agreement of nations, their treaties or the law of nations. 

13. This external law, in an imperfect mode, regulates 
the relations of societies in contact with each other. Their 
agreement or assumed agreement provides for the enjoyment 
by each of its own acquisitions, without the interference of 
any other, with the measure or method of their subdivision. 

14. The internal law provides, so far as it can, for the 
distribution and enjoyment of its possessions and acquisi- 
tions among and by the members of each community. 

15. The external and internal law must proceed on the 
same principles. 

16. To ascertain these principles we must again present 
to the mind the whole expanse and magnitude of the waters, 
the oceans, the seas, the lakes, with all their ramifications, 
their tributary rivers and affluent streams ; the ponds, the 
diffuse and stagnant water, the pools, the subterranean 
fountains, and the descending rain. 

17. "We must ascertain the purposes to which they are 
applicable, and apportion them according to their applicabi- 
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lity to the use of pian. We must consider the relative im- 
portance of their uses, not only generally, but with regard 
to particular assemblages of men and their especial wants ; 
so that the great mass may conduce to the utmost extent to 
the profit and enjoyment of all. Water is the gift of nature, 
of which none can take permanent possession, in which abso- 
lute ownership cannot exist. It falls in showers, it gathers, 
it accumulates, it evaporates, it flows to fertilize the land, 
to feed and cleanse its inhabitants, and to make for them a 
great highway. These are the ordinations of Providence, 
these are the bounties it bestows ; and all interference with 
their due enjoyment is in contravention of the natural law, 
and an infringement of the natural right. The office of 
civil ordinations and of social laws is to regulate the enjoy- 
ment so that all may best enjoy. 

18. Enjotmeitt. — To enable us to form a proper judg- 
ment as to the rights to water, we must consider the nature 
of the thing. It is an element unsusceptible of permanent 
possession. The only possession which can be held of it is 
transient, determining with its use. After it has been used 
by one it may be employed by another, in its pure or in a 
deteriorated or an altered form. The flowing stream will 
eventually surmount every obstruction ; even the water of 
the pond will evaporate or become partially decomposed. 
The sea is ever fluctuating and changing, the most powerM 
navy can only hold possession over the space which it occu- 
pies and can command, and will be expelled from that limited 
dominion by the first storm. 

19. On this depends the natural law» The law of nations 
for reciprocal security and enjoyment has introduced a me? 
taphysical possession, or dominion, or ownership of the 
waters in and bordering upon each state ; and to render the 
enjoyment more complete, municipal laws have accorded a 
constructive possession, more or less absolute, in the subter- 
ranean fountain, the pond, and portions of the stream. 

20. Wateb may be considered as divided into the sea, the 
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flomng inio tbem lo fig npaa Aey are in their oaJHiilitBte 
navigaUe horn their moothi, whether the water he aalt or 
fresh. (Aug. 73 ; Hale 8.) 

23. It is to be ganged at its fan, at the lefd caDed high- 
water mark, as if it were, althongh it never can he^ laD to 
that mark dQ the worid over at tiie same time. This 
we eaO ihe shore-line ; it is tiie urJinai y hi^|h-water 
In Tfagland it is fixed aa a medium-line hciati e n qinng and 
neap-tides thron^bont tiie year, induding the eqoinoetial 
tides, but not anj nnnsoal tide due to accidental cause 
(Hale 12, 25, 26; Blundell t. Catteral, Lowe t. Gorett^ 
Storv T. Fieeman, Attocnef -General t. Chamhers), whether 
indicated bj the ssit water alone or the elevation of tiie 
fresh water in mas by reason of the rise of tibe sea; amore 
reasonable scale than that of tiiefintiiest winter-ware. (Inst. 
IL i. 2,4.) But the more proper limit would be tibe codinaiy 
spring-tide, when unaffected bj Tiolait wind. 

23. Its fresh-water domain is to be measured when the 
diannel of the stream is ordinarilj InD, — ^neitherin droughty 
nor in fiood, — and extends to the furthest point to whidi 
it is narigable from its month. 

24. This narigable area is subject to the marine law. 

25. The stkeam, ob siteb, is water which flows pensn- 
niallj in a definite course — ^whether its progress be fiui or 
slow in a ecmthwous current, or dehtjed, or temporarilj de- 
tmned in pits, fiats, pools, or lakes ; although its fountains are 
intennittent, or its bed ooeasionanj exhausted bj drought, 
or reduced to a nullah in certain seasons of the jear; all^oogh 
the channel is raried by the wanderings, altered by the avul- 
sire, or changed by the inrasiTe force of the flood — ^from its 
bursting out of the earth, shining foritaelf a channel, or its 
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beginning to flow as the produce of collected rills to its ab- 
sorption in the sea — trolling in tumultuous torrent, roaring 
down its falls, or gliding, slowly, silently along, it is a 
stream ; but at the point to which it is navigable from its 
mouth it becomes subject to the marine, and ceases to be 
subject to the riparian law. 

26. If it sink underground and pursue awhile a subter- 
ranean course, its underground channel is still subject to 
the riparian law. (Dickinson t. Grand Junction.) 

27. The ostium fluminis comprehends the whole space 
between the lowest ebb and the mark of the highest flood. 
(Home V. Mackenzie, Kintore v. Forbes, Moray v. (Gordon.) 

28. The stream is a distinct thing from the land over 
which it flows. (Brown v. Best.) It may be considered as the 
common property of the realm. !No individual can appro- 
priate it, or any branch of it. Were it otherwise, he might, 
by misapplication, lay a district waste. (Linlithgow v. El- 
phinstone.) 

29. The fottntains are the surface waters which have no 
definite course, pent in ponds, or little lakes, or winding 
down the declivities, among the rushes, the stones, or the 
grass, gushing up and diflxising themselves, or trickling over 

the brinks of the wells — ^the stagnant or slowly percolating v^o^l^ ^^r 
waters, in swamps and spongy ground in the innumerable "^crtt-^-ji 
lacunae and cavities of the earth ; the hidden springs travers- 
ing the varied strata, changing their courses as a lower and 
a still lower exit may be found. For good and for evil they 
are bestowed upon the land. (Broadbent v. Bamsbottom.) 

80. These fountain waters are private or proprietary and 
subject to the terrene law, the law of the land, alike with the 
minerals among which they lie enthralled, until they have 
emerged or escaped from their bondage and mingled with 
and acquired the brilliancy and freedom of the stream and 
the rights of the riparian law. 

31. Sea-bed. — The soil beneath the sea, as we have de- 
scribed it, the oceans, the seas, and all their ramifications into 
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the land, up to the low-water mark, is the (fundus) bed of 
the sea. That mark, the margin of the sea at low-water, we 
call the marine line or strand. 

82. SxA-SHOBE OB BEACH (Littus). — The land which lies 
under the influent sea as the tide rises from the marine line 
to its mark at ordinary high water is the beach or sea-shore. 
(Lowe V. Gh)yett.) That high-water mark we call the share- 
line. 

83. BiYEB-BEi> (!Fundus). — The ground subjacent to the 
navigable part of the firesh-water of the river in its ordinary 
state of fulness is the bed of the river, and ifcs margin at 
that state is the river-line. 

84. BrvEB-SHOEE (Littus) . — ^The ground which liesbetween 
the river-line and the margin of the river at its highest state 
of fullness within the channel of the river, is the river-shore, 
and that upper line is the river-shore line. 

85. Baitk (Bipa). — All above the river-shore line is the 
hanh of the river , as all above the sea-shore line is the bank 
of the sea. 

ZQ. The SEA-SHOBX is in general distinguished from its adja- 
cent bank by the presence of rock, shingle and sand, sea- 
weeds or shells, and the absence of land plants, and unfit- 
ness for their cultivation. 

87. The BivEB-SHOBE is generally distinguished by bare 
rock, or gravel, or sand, mud, sedge, rushes, and other aquatic 
vegetation, unfitness for cultivation, and the absence of the 
plants which flourish on dry land. 

88. DisTBiBTJTiON OF JUBisDiOTioK. — It is important, for 
ascertaining and duly appreciating the various rights, to pre- 
sent to the mind a clear and distinct notion of the following 
principles and consequent laws. 

89. In the bed of the open sea (or ocean) the land is 
entirely subject and subservient to the rights of the water, 
and to the marine, a branch of the aquatic law. 

40. In the stream and on the sea and rivershores, the 
water is a distinct thing from the land over which it flows. 
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(Blundeii ▼. Catterall.) (Best.) In these regions the land 
is subordinate, bat not entirely subject, to the water ; and 
consequently, when these laws and rights are in conflict, the 
aquatic laws and rights are paramount to those of the land. 

41. In private lands, the region of fountains, surface- 
waters, and springs Which do not flow in definite channels, 
the water is subject and subordinate to the proprietary rights 
of the land, and to the terrene law. 

42. It may be convenient to describe that branch of the I 
aquatic law which governs the sea, and prevails throughout \ 
the navigable area, as ''the marine law," and the rights 

springing from it as " marine rights." | 

43. The mixed or combined action of the aquatic and | 
terrene laws on the shore may be denominated the littoral i 
law ; and their co-ordinate operation in the stream may be ] 
designated the riparian or fluvial law. The rights derived 

from the former may be called littoral, and those arising 
from the latter riparian rights. 

44. In all nations the natural laws are to some extent 
encroached upon by positive laws, or judicial decisions ; con- 
ferring advantages on individuals in derogation more or less 
of the public right, and the enjoyment of it by the public 
at large. 

45. Water bights. — To ascertain the extent of the na- 
tural rights in the water, we must ascertain to what pur- 
poses it is applicable. 

1st. Throughout the siurface of its wide expanse and all 
its indentations, the sea is applicable to the passage of ves- 
sels, so far as nature has prepared the way ; over this nature 
has given the right of passage, of navigation, and constituted 
it the navigable area, the great highway ; and as he has for 
his vessel, so every man has for himself the right to swim, as 
a mode of passing, or to save himself, or to save others, or 
for his recreation, or his health. 

2nd. All the inhabitants of the waters, and all the wild 
birds that hover over them, are given to those who can seize 
them for their moderate use. 
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3rd. The contents of the deep ftnd of the BhAllower water 
down to the toil, the pure fresh element (drink for man 
and beast), the salts, the iodine, and other mineral compo- 
nents, the water-plants, and the weeds, are given for their 
respective purposes. 

4ith. The fertilizing power. * 

6th. The mechanical force. 

6th. The nse of the subjacent land to trade or travel on it 
as a natural highway. 

46. DiSTBiBUTioK OY BIGHTS. — ^Tho rights are to be ap- 
portioned among the countries and their inhabitants, ao 
that all may enjoj what is conveniently susceptible of com- 
mon enjoyment ; and that each country, as between the na- 
tions, and each person, as among the people of each nation, 
may have a preferable enjoyment of what is necessary for 
their peculiar want. 

47. The sea and the navigable rivers, ^' the navigable area," 
constitute the surface for distribution among the nations. 
All nations are entitled to enjoy it so far as they may con- 
sistently with the security and especial exig^icies of each ; 
so that whatever is not appropriated to these necessities, in 
space or in specie, remains common to all. 

48. Mabine teebitoby. — There is a kind of possession of 
the borders of the sea, a portion of the water around the shore 
of every country, which the nations mutually admit and regard 
as a kind of marine territory, as part of the national waters 
of the country which it surrounds. The nations concede to 
each other an almost exclusive right to that space along the 
coast which they can defend by their cannon from the shore, 
estimated at, with some exceptions, a marine league, three 
geographical miles, from the coast-line; which, except in cross- 
ing indentations, follows the marine line, the water's edge, 
or the shore. The seaward boundary of this area we shall 
call the prcsidial line, and shall have hereafter to more par- 
ticularly define. 

49. This space from the shore to the presidial line is the 
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marine territory of the state, subject to its sovereignty and 
laws, as its streets and its highways. Its produce is dedi- 
cated to its exigencies. It is firee to the peaceful merchant 
as the open sea ; but its waves are not to be invaded by any 
unauthorized ship of war. No battle is to be done on its 
surface between belligerents who are in amity with that 
country ; within its sanctuary they must observe the peace. 
60. But the seas which divide some countries and firontier 
rivers are not of sufficient breadth to allow so much space 
to each from its shore. In such cases, tho partition of the in- 
sufficient iuterval is indicated by a medium-line, which we 
call the mean-line, passing between them at an equal distance 
between the opposite shores. 

51. The coast-line is, with reference to the presidial line, 
imaginary, as the presidial line always is. In general, the 
coast-line follows the shore of the sea, but it crosses each 
inlet. In the convention between France and England, of 
the 2nd of August, 1839, as to fishing, which was ratified 
and enforced by the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 79, the coast-line is 
fixed at low- water mark, except that in bays, the mouths 
of which do not exceed ten miles in width, it assumes a 
straight line from headland to headland, and the presidial 
line is measured and drawn at the distance of three geogra- 
phical miles from the coast-line. In America (Angel, 2, 7 ; 
Wheaton, 234-5) a nearly similar rule is observed, and indeed, 
it may be regarded as generally accepted that bays or chan- 
nels within the horns of promontories and headlands, how- 
ever large, are subject to the sovereign of the neighbouring 
land. 

52. OpBir SEA. — The rest of the sea is the ocean, the 
high or open sea ; it is common to all nations, and the people 
of all nations ; every vessel which traverses it is part of the 
country to which she belongs ; all aboard her are subject 
to its laws: with some few conceded exceptions. The 
foreigner who voluntarily treads her deck must observe those 
laws in the same manner as if he entered a house within 
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the terrene dominions of her state. This is the result of 
necessity, for if not subject to, and protected bj, the law 
of her own country, she would not be subject to, and she 
would not be protected bj, the law of anj other; she 
would be sent loose upon the ocean, released and excluded 
from the obligation and support of every law. 

53. SoTXBiiGirTT OF THB SKA. — ^Nstious haTe from time 
to time affected and usurped a sovereignty over the sea. The 
titles of Chinese and other Oriental princes often comprised 
uniTersal dominion, but more frequently through ignorance 
of the existenoe of competing power, than on any definite 
Botioo of authority beyond the national domain. The 
sndent empire of Egypt rarely attempted nuuritime enter- 
prise; the Assjrrian was in the heart of the land; and 
although the Persian demanded earth and water as the em- 
blems of submission, he never attained a decinve superiority 
on the sea. 

54. The pretensions to sovereignty of the little Mediter- 
ranean states, and the revival of such pretensions by Venice, 
Spain, Portugal, and England, will be cursorily noticed in 
another place. 

55. National watxbs are all the waters within the presi- 
dial line along the coasts of the nation, including its colonies, 
islands, and other possessions, such as fishing-banks, whether 
acquired by conquest or reddition, or appropriated by treaty 
between the nations interested in disputing the right. 

56. Some of these waters, which form communications 
with the territories of other states, are for the purposes of 
navigation, subject to rights, to be hereafter explained, in 
derogation of the absolute sovereignty of the nation within 
whose territorial limits they lie. ■ 

57. EirjOYHEKT OP. — The law which regulates the enjoy- 
ment of the national waters — is that the bounties of nature 
should be neither wasted nor misemployed; that they should 
be enjoyed as far as practicable in such manner as will con- 
duce most to the benefit of the society, and confer advantage 
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on its allies. Wbat is susceptible of enjoyment by all, sl^ould 
be dedicated to the use of all ; what is susceptible of en- 
joyment by many or several, should be applied to the use of 
as many as can conveniently enjoy ; and what is conveniently 
susceptible of enjoyment only in severalty, should be en- 
joyed only by those who have the power of acquiring it 
peaceably, and of improving it when acquired. 

58. The national waters may, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment, be regarded as divided or distributed into three dis- 
tricts : — 

1st. Public waters, — The national navigable area from the 
presidial line to that of the shore, and the highest point to 
which the navigation up the rivers extends. 

2nd. Biparian waters, — The portions of the rivers and the 
streams which are not navigable from the sea, or such great 
lakes as may be regarded as parts of the sea. 

3rd. Proprietary waters. — The rain, the surface-waters, 
the fountains, and the springs which have not acquired the 
character of streams. 

59. The itational 'sa.tlqjlB'LE abea (the public waters) is 
capable of enjoyment by all the subjects, and therefore they 
have a common right to enjoy it. This may also, under due 
restrictions for the security of the nation and its inhabitants, 
be enjoyed by the peoples of all friendly states ; and there- 
fore, subject to those restrictions, friendly nations have a 
subordinate or passive right to enjoy it. On the other 
hand, those who reside in the immediate neighbourhood of 
particular portions of that area may have a preferable right 
of enjoyment for suph purposes as their subsistence, and 
the satisfaction of their immediate wants. 

60. The bifabiast watebs more especially belong to all 
who have a right to approach them. The riparian proprietor 
can enjoy the stream through the entire length of his bank ; 
the villager, where it flows through the land in which he has 
a common right ; the traveller, only where it is approachable 
on the public road. Even these rights are subject to the 
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pablip right ; they cannot be so exercised as to render the 
water deleterious, or the channel mischieyous to others, or 
less passable by migratory fish; and their rights among 
themselves are limited to the transient stream. 

61. The pbopbistaet WATSBS,or,rather,theunlimited use 
of them, belong to the owners of the land in which they lie. 

62. The public bight is to the water and for proper pur- 
poses in the subjacent soil. There may, however, obviously 
be benefits derived from the soil, susceptible of enjoyment 
by individuals, without prejudice or with little prejudice to 
the public rights. 

63. Eor the purposes of protection and regulation, the 
public rights are vested in the Sovereign that they may 
be eajoyed by all the subjects of the realm. It is for the 
Sovereign to protect and vindicate them for the benefit 
alike of himself and his subjects ; they are not his, he can- 
not alienate them. He has the dominion, but not the 
ownership, of the navigable rivers and the circumjacent sea. 
They are to be enjoyed by the individuals of the country 
firee as the air which blows over them, or the highway on 
which they tread. (Schultz, Bracton, I. xii. 6 ; Blundell v. 
Catterall.) (Best.) 

64. DisTBiBTTTiON OP THE SxjBJEOT. — Haviug Considered 
the division of the area of the waters and subjacent soil, and 
the rights which may be enjoyed in each, it appears to be 
more convenient to exhibit the several subjects of those 
rights in a connected view, than to class them under 
heads descriptive of the places in which they may be ex- 
ercised. , 

We shall therefore proceed to deal with the subject ac- 
cording to the following scheme : — 

I. Navigation. 
II. Fishing and Fowling. 
III. The Use of Water. 
lY. The Shore and Subaqueous Land. 
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NAVIGATION. 

** Heayen speed the canvas gaUantij unfurled 
To furnish and accommodate a woiid : 
To give the pole the products of the sun. 
And Imit the unsocial climates into one." 

(Jowper, 

65. We propose to treat this interesting subject as it 
affects the use of the waters, and the incidents to that ufie ; 
and shall deal with the questions of peace and war, of mer- 
chandise and commercial action, of ports and other collate- 
ral subjects, only in so much as they affect the sailing upon 
the sea. 

66. We shall first present to the reader a historical 
sketch of the progress of navigation, its machinery, and its 
laws, and then divide the treatise into navigation — (so far as 
we conveniently can, regarding its distribution into the open 
sea and national waters), (1) in peace, — (2) in war. 

67. The sailing and punting about in streams not navi- 
gable from the ocean, or from such lakes as may be con- 
sidered departments of it, may be enjoyed in the exercise 
of riparian or private rights, but do not fall within the 
proper meaning of the word navigation. 

68. In treating of navigation in the open sea, and in the 
national waters, we shall have to consider not only the in- 
ternational laws by which the reciprocal conduct of the 
subjects of different states is regulated during the halcyon 
period of peace, but also during the storms and peril of 
war, as well as the observances prescribed by the municipal 
laws, especially of this country, for the conduct of its sub- 
jects towards its own government and towards each other. 
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HISTOEICAL SKETCH OF NAVIGATION. 

69. States and cities are created, improved, enriched, and 
civilized by manu&ctures and commerce. 

70. War and conquest are supposed to ennoble, but tend 
only to alter and destroy. 

71. The history of commerce is far too extensive to admit 
even the lightest sketch' in the pages of this book. The 
only portions of it which we can properly present to the 
reader's attention are the incidental exhibition of its wealth, 
and that only so far as it is connected with navigation. 

72. Even the laws of commerce are beyond our subject, 
except such of them as relate to the reciprocal conduct of 
mariners on the great highway of the waters. 

73. The only other subjects incident to this sketch are 
piracy and the slave-trade, of which a history would require 
volumes, and to which we refer only as among the dangers 
which the mariner encounters on the sea. 

74. The delineation and progress of navigation will alone 
be treated in this sketch. The notices which it is convenient 
to take of the history of piracy will be partly exhibited with 
the law on that subject, and, from its af&nity, included in 
the law of maritime war. 

75. Commerce does not extend itself like conquest, in 
the pomp of its armaments and the clatter of arms. It is 
not commemorated in the lays of the poet or the songs of the 
bard. The historian does not record its tranquil events. It 
proceeds unobserved, it glides from isle to isle, and sails along 
the coast; it creeps round promontory after promontory, and 
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plants its ciyilizing factory from bay to bay. Its lays down its 
rude sea-cbart, and corrects it by voyage after voyage. It 
speculates on the distance from point to point, and from 
time to time, when the weather is calm and the nights are 
clear, it adventures on a bolder reach, and dares across the 
solitary surface of the unbounded sea. So travelled the 
merchants of the Syrian colonists from their Spanish settle- 
ments to the British coasts. So, 2000 years afterwards, the 
hardy seamen of the Orkneys put forth for Iceland without 
compass, without chart, guided by speculation and the pole- 
star,- and the flight of birds. At length the mystery of the 
magnet revealed itself, and stamped its index on the card. 

76. The Aktiquitt of nations beyond the period of written 
history can be ascertained only from the state of their arts, 
institutions, and population when they became first known, 
with the explanation afforded by such of their monuments 
as have remained and been recorded in after times. 

77. So long as all history was mythically circumscribed 
within a period of 2400 years before the Christian era and 
the progeny of a single family, it was necessary to restrict 
the dates, and reject every inconsistent myth. But history, 
as geology, has burst those narrow bounds. It is no longer 
possible to dispute the co-existence, and continuous exist- 
ence as populous countries, of China, India, and Egypt, 
from a period long anterior to that date. They are not ther 
only nations which produce irrefragable title to an ancient 
name. The region of Mesopotamia teeming with people, 
and the manufactures and commerce of Tyre authenticate 
the antiquity of nations in those regions beyond the pre- 
scribed term. 

78. Why are we to believe the Achsean nation had no 
capital, and the Etruscan no existence, beyond a limit in- 
consistent with the arts, the monuments, the commerce, and 
the scattered notices of these realms ? 

79. Unroll the map 2800 years before the Christian era, 
and behold, in the extreme east, northward, China, a vast 

o 
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population labouring on its canals and enormous artificial 
river-banks ; far to the south, India, with its fields of cotton 
and innumerable looms ; in the far west, Egypt, amid her 
stupendous pyramids and pompous palaces, seated on mounds 
elevated by the industry of the myriads who watch the rise 
and the subsidence of the Nile ; where the shore curves 
away from the mouths of that river eastward, Phoenician 
merchants and mariners are unloading the caravans, and 
preparing their vessels for the sea. 

80. In the midst of the map, observe Babylon on both 
sides of a mighty stream, and further to the east the fire- 
temples of ancient Balk. 

sip There are indistinct traces, in the ocean beyond China, 
of the islands of Japan. There are phantoms in the far 
west, beyond where the Mediterranean is almost embraced 
by two capes. There are dim tracks, as of vessels on the 
waters, which stretch to remotest Tbule. In the north-west 
of Italy we can almost read the word Etruria. In the 
Corinthian Gulf and the Eastern Euxine names are coming 
into view* 

82. Except where stood Babel and Balk, and except where 
temples are rising, and around them caravansaries and 
buildings to receive the annual or move frequent fairs, from 
China to Egypt, from India to the Northern Sea, all are 
Tiomades — Tartars, Arabs, Scythians, or Celts ; all ready to 
carry forward, in their periodical wanderings, what they 
might acquire by rapine or traffic to the templet on their 
several frontiers. The "camels without number** of the 
Midianites were not bred only to the milk-pail, or to fur- 
nish felt for the sable tent& The ships of the desert were 
employed before the ships of the sea. There appear tracks 
of the caravans like network over this vast area, but the 
broadest lines are from east to west, with a few ramifications 
as they proceed to the Syrian harbours, or further southward 
^ross the deserts to the Nile. 

83. Of the Aktiquitt of Oetb^tal coicmbbce we can 
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perceive no limit. Through the records of history we find 
in its machinery no change. The petty canoes and the 
larger vessels seem to have retained in all times a conven- 
tional type, consistent with their introduction soon after the 
waters became in any way subject to the dominion of man. 
Alike unaltered appear from the earliest ages to have been 
the routes of the caravans. Even in the legends of history 
the Eastern people first appear, in years to be counted back 
by thousands, multitudinous and industrious, possessing 
habits and arts which must have required years to be 
counted back by preceding thousands under the same or 
other governments for their acquisition, and institution, and 
increase. Commerce would long precede letters, and letters 
would long precede their application to history. The in- 
vention of letters, in the rudest form, was far in the rear of 
more necessary arts ; their application to permanent writings 
required the invention of fit materials ; the first scratching or 
engraving on stone is an occupation for leisure. The per- 
fecting of an alphabet is the process of ages, yet that of the 
cuneiform letters of Mesopotamia was complete 2000 years 
before the date of the birth, of Christ. 

84. The Chinese unquestionably employed vessels on 
their canals 2000 years before the date ascribed to the 
foundation of Eome, and may be presumed to have ventured 
in ships, of their present unalterable type, along the gulfs 
and islands which lie upon the northern, the then civilized 
portion of that ancient state. 2300 years before the 
Christian era, an inundation had broken and overflowed the 
banks of the mighty rivers of Cathay, and desolated its 
plains. A youthful engineer was employed to superintend 
the works of reparation. They were adapted not merely to 
the restriction of the rivers to their bounds, but to the pro- 
tection of the country against a recurrence of the calamity, 
by dykes, mounds, and defences of enormous strength. The 
account of his labours was given to the emperor in the re- 
port of the engineer preserved in the Shoo-king. Some of 

c 2 
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his works are religiously believed to be distinguishable 
among the vast constructions by which the ever-rising beds 
of those mighty streams are periodically held within their 
bounds. It was a national service, followed by a national 
reward ; the engineer Yu was associated with and succeeded 
in his dignity the illustrious Shun ; the empire was retained 
by him and his descendants for nearly 440 years. 

85. Even if the statement that Hoang-Ti, one of the first 
of the Chinese emperors, possessed a chart which indicated 
the four cardinal points, is not to be accepted, we find indis* 
putable evidence of the knowledge of the polarity of the 
needle, or rather of the direction of the magnetized bar, in 
China, in the reign of Tcheou-King, who, before the age of 
Solomon, upwards of a thousand years before the Christian 
era, presented to ambassadors leaving his court an instrument 
called Tchi-Nan (still the Chinese name for the compass), 
which pointed to the south, for the purpose of enabling them 
to return to their country by a more direct and certain route. 

86. It is not improbable that the Chinese then navigated 
the sea with the same want of daring which affects them 
now, helped, as now, along the shores by a compass far more 
like that which we employ than the needle by which, accord- 
ing to Hugues de Berey,the French mariner of the thirteenth 
century directed his course 2200 years after the reign of 
Tcheou. Another hundred years elapsed before the needle 
was placed in Europe upon a card. 

87. The Chinese, from a period extending beyond the re- 
cords of history, appear to have carried on an extensive 
trade on canals, and also a foreign trade to Japan, Manilla, 
and as far westward as "Batavia, and to have communicated 
with the traders of Taprobane. 

88. Their ships or junks rarely exceeded 2r)0 or 300 tons, 
flat barks, seldom more than 80 feet in length. The fore- 
part had no beak, but rose somewhat in the manner of two 
wings or horns. The stem was open in the middle to 
receive the rudder, and shelter it from the beating of the. 
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waves. The rudder was four or five feet broad, and hung 
with ropes. They carried only two masts, with sometimes a 
small top-sail ; the mainmast placed very'near the foremast, 
which stood very forward upon the prow. The sails were 
made of mats of bamboo, divided into leaves and joined 
together horizontally with bamboo poles, folding like a 
screen. The anchors were of a hard and heavy wood, the 
flukes tipped with iron. The Chinese were accounted 
tolerable seamen and good coasters, but indifferent pilots in 
the main sea. 

89. Before Britain was visited by the Phoenician, arts and 
sciences flourished in Cathay ; and 3000 years afterwards, 
when Europe was again covered with darkness, all Asia 
owned the empire of him who reigned in the magnificent 
Cambalu. 

90. Japak. — This populous and ancient empire stands 
aloof from the general histor}' of the world. We hear of 
its station in ancient times only from Chinese accounts, and, 
among the earliest notices, of an ill-fated expedition from 
China to subjugate that then rich and populous realm. Its 
abundant population and its progress in the arts are cor- 
roborative of the ancientness of its institutions ; and the 
resistance which it presented to the Chinese invaders is 
evidence of its power. 

91. Long before the Christian era the emperor of China 
sent forth his armament to perish on the coasts of Yapangu. 

92. In more modern times the Japanese invaded, with 
equally ill success, Korea, then subject to or in alliance 
with Cathay. 

93. The commerce between Japan and China appears to 
have been considerable, and in articles of a character indica- 
tive of great progress in the useful and ornamental arts. 

94. The Japanese shipping, though varying in particular 
forms, were of the same type as the Chinese. 

95. In India the Arabian merchants found arts, manu- 
factures, and science, industry and commerce, already esta- 
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blished beyond tbe ken of bistoric yision. Its bistory is to 
be measured by tbe cbiliads necessary to produce tbe civili- 
sation wbicb tben prevailed. Tbe region in wbicb tbe 
Grecian pbilosopbers found tbe science, wbicb tbey sougbt 
for tbeir youtbful country, establisbed as of ancient time. 
A country in wbicb Alexander on bis inroad found among 
tbe ancient laws tbe rules of bottomry, to wbicb, until tbe 
seventeentb century, commercial England had not attained. 
Tbe country in wbicb algebra and arithmetic first took their 
stand ; sciences most needful to tbe merchant, wbicb tbe 
Greeks and Eomans never acquired. 

96. But India possessed for its immense area and exten- 
sive seaboard few, and, for tbe most part, dangerous ports ; 
more of them, however, adapted to the small craft of ancient 
commerce than to the huge shipping of modern times. So 
far as bistory enables us to see it, her character was rather 
that of an industrious and manufacturing nation, or assem- 
blage of nations, furnishing her useful and gorgeous fabrics 
and othest industrial products, to be exported by the cara- 
vans and shipping of other countries, than by ships and 
merchants of her own. Her agriculture supplied her in- 
ternal wants, her industry provided for her comfort, and 
the superfluity of her industry procured for her luxuries 
and splendour, by exchanging its productions for tbe pre- 
cious metals of the west, and the reputation of a land over- 
flowing with silver and gold. 

97. A coasting trade and a coasting piracy appear to have 
been carried on by a seaboard race similar to, or tbe same 
as, that of the Malays, scattered along the shores and the 
islands from Scinde to the furthest east. Tbeir ships, in all 
probability, differed little from those which still traffic in or 
infest the Indian Ocean. From the proa almost down to the 
catamaran, although the variety is considerable, there is a 
general similarity of type. 

98. The proa is straight fore and aft, that is, has two 
bows, to sail in either direction, formed of pieces bound or 
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sewed together with ropes of coir, made from the fibres of 
the outer covering of the cocoa-nut ; generally with one 
lateen, an almost triangular sail, made of mattiug ; the mast, 
yard, and boom of bamboo ; with an outrigger on the wind- 
ward side, occasionally an outrigger on each side, made of 
the hollow bamboo sometimes in the form of a cauoe. 

99. Tapeobaio: — Sebendib — Cetlon. — This island, rich 
and powerful when first heard of by the commanders of Alex- 
ander, and of the magnificence and opulence of which so 
tempting an account was brought by its ambassadors to the 
Emperor Claudius, was, between a thousand and two thousand 
years before the former of these periods, the chief entrep6t 
of the commerce between the Eastern merchants and the 
navigators from the Persian Gulf, and those from the Bed 
Sea shores. Of its population and wealth, the still extant 
ruins of its enormous tanks for domestic and agricultural 
purposes afford evidence incontrovertible beyond that of the 
written page. But its inhabitants, like those of India, seem 
to have confined their own traffic to the coasts, and to have 
received the imports from China, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Erythraean Sea, and to have sold the products of its 
industry to merchants more adventurous tha,n themselves. 
Their island was the great entrep6t of merchants, but theirs 
appears to have been almost entirely a passive trade. 

100. South Sea Islands. — They are all in the dark. 
How were they peopled? By what long voyages and de- 
sperate expeditions or strange accidents were they reached P 
Isolated from each other to a vast extent ; according to the 
degree of isolation, the habits first imported remained uur 
changed. Of their nautical progress the periagua is the type, 
the war-ship of New Zealand and the Southern Sea. It con- 
sists of two canoes scooped out of trees, and united together 
by a deck, which reaches from one to the other, so that it 
cannot turn over or sink. 

101. Sab-SJans. — ^In the most remote periods of which the 
historian can obtain a glimpse, the Homerites along the coasts 
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of Yemen, Arabia Felix, constituted a commercial state, 
happy, prosperous, and powerful, rather from its industry and 
maritime enterprise, than from the balms and fragrant 
odours which perfumed the land. Their ships sailed to the 
mouths of the Ganges, and transported the products of India 
and Ceylon to the ports of the Erythnean Sea, the emporia of 
a traffic to be thence diffused along the Nile and among the 
dwellers on the Mediterranean coasts. In time they, too, 
must march forth as an invading nation to the limits, where 
Carthage was afterwards built on the north-west, and, in 
alliance perhaps with the King of Nineveh, to the frontiers 
of Persia, Turkestan,' or India on the east. Then they called 
their capital Saba, the victorious, and from that time gra- 
dually tended to decay. Protected from Oriental as after- 
wards from Eoman invasions by the desert, they ever re- 
tained some power ; but when Israel was at its point of cul- 
mination, when the Queen of Sheba visited, and, as some say, 
became the wife of Solomon, the Sabaean dominion had de- 
clined. Arabian mariners have, however, in all time main- 
tained a reputation for enterprise and extensive voyaging 
by sea. 

. 102. But the glory of Sheba has departed. Villages oc- 
cupy the sites of the Homerite cities, and Aden is a coal- 
depdt for the steamers of the descendants of those whom 
her forefathers deemed barbarians of the western seas. Tet 
behold, traversing in every direction over the barren sands, 
hosts of camels, countless caravans, from all the borders of 
Islam, swarming to the Kebla, the sacred tomb of one of the 
greatest of the sous of men ; from Eussia, from Siberia, from 
.China, from India, from Istamboul, from Syria, from Egypt, 
from Africa, they come, — ^they come ; in thousands and tens 
of thousands the pilgrim merchants are crowding over the 
lirid wastes to their devotions and to their trade; Mecca 
holds her religious festival, and summons the faithful to her 
fair. 
. 103. Muscat. — On the north-eastern coasts, on the margin 
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of the Persian G-ulf, once stood towns which almost rivalled 
the fame of Sabsea, which received like her the spices and the 
merchandise of Serendib and Hindostan, and by the camels 
of Midian and Moab and Idumsea conveyed them to Petra, 
the empress of the rocks, on their destinations to Egypt, 
PhoBnicia, and the furthest west. There, near where the 
promontory of Oman divides the gulf, in the midst of rude 
rocks and breakers, surrounded by desolation, founded in 
piracy and nurtured in blood, has sprung up a representative 
of the ancient Arabian fame. In her cavernous recess, among 
pinnacled cUffs and ragged precipices, and on the rugged islets 
of her loch, amidst frowning batteries and busy docks, sits 
Muscat ; her ships are bearing the ivory of Africa, the spices 
and merchandise of India, and the opulence of Europe to 
her feet. 

104 The Eotptiaks of Memphis, 3500 years before 
the Christian era, and centuries before that period the 
Egyptians of Thebes, navigated the bounteous Nile. Their 
river was their great highway, and during no inconsiderable 
portion of the year its northern regions were a wide expanse 
of water, dotted with towns and villages extending to the 
sea. They drew a material portion of their sustenance from 
those waters, which irrigated their land. They traversed 
them in boats of respectable dimensions and occasionally of 
enormous magnitude, as well as in boats of wicker and reeds, 
and on bladders and bottles, and bundles and logs of wood. 

105. A ship was the religious emblem of Egypt. The 
ordinary river-craft were generally flat-bottomed or provided 
with a very shallow keel, on account of the ever-varying 
shoals and banks of sand. They were impelled and furnished, 
even the flshing-boats, with sails and oars. They had cabins 
and compartments, often spacious; some gorgeously furnished 
for princes and passengers, others adapted to cattle and 
stores ; some of large size for commerce. The sails were of 
reed, like the Chinese, or of linen from the Egyptian loom, 
generally square, with a yard above and below. 
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106. On the coasts of the Bed Sea, and occasionallj on the 
Mediterranean, they fitted out vessels of war — some of con- 
siderable dimensions ; but the Egyptians were not a sea- 
faring race. 

107. More than 1300 years before the Christian era, 
Bamses Miamoun the victorious indulged, in anticipation 
of the Ptolemies, in the building of a monstrous ship, rather 
a palace than a thing of use. This structure was chiefly 
formed of cedar, 420 feet in lenfz^th and 72 feet from, the keel 
to the top of the poop, probably based on a double vessel — 
an enormous paragua. 

lOS. They delighted in various and gaudy colours, not 
only in the body of the vessel, but in the sails ; and each 
exhibited on its standard a device, a phoenix or a sphinx, or 
some other emblem of royalty or religion, sometimes on the 
long projected pole of the rudder, sometimes at the head of 
the ship. 

109. The Israelites might have found in Egypt models 
for their ark, not only in the religious ceremonies, but on 
the waters of the Nile. 

110. About (1350-1345 B.C.) a century and a half after 
the exode of the Israelites, and while they were endeavouring 
to rescue themselves from slavery under Moab, Sesostris 
(Ramses Miamoun) commenced his career of conquest, the 
greatest which Egypt achieved. His army is represented as 
having consisted of 600,000 infantry, 24,000 horse, and 
27,000 chariots, and his navy of 400 ships. He is said, at 
about the same time, to have sent as many ships with linen 
sails to India. His conquests are said to have comprised 
Arabia, India, Bactria, Persia, Cappadocia, and Colchis on 
the Phasis, the last of which he colonized ; and it is said 
that evidence of his colonization remained, in the swarthy 
skins and woolly hair and traces of the Egyptian language 
among the inhabitants, to the time of the first historian of 
Greece. He left there also maps, engraved on pillars of 
brass; the first traces of the delineation of the earth of which 
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we are informed, but copied perhaps from those in the 
Egyptian archives, whence Moses may have derived, if he 
wrote it, the description of the nations of the earth. 

111. During one short period afterwards the Pharaohs held 
the dominion of the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea. 

112. But .their ships were probably manned with Phoe- 
nician mariners, those from the coast of Asia Minor, Arabia, 
and the isles of Cyprus and Crete, for the Egyptians ab- 
horred the sea. The river and its commerce were their own^ 
but they dreaded the ocean and all who traversed it ; and as 
the habit of those who frequented their northern coasts 
much resembled that of the ancient Saxons and Danes, as 
we find from the exploits of Menelaus, who gloried in the 
atrocities of the buccaneer, we need not feel surprised at 
the Pharaohs restricting commerce for the most part to a 
single port. Naucratis was built and chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks. 

113. But the Egyptians were considerable manufacturers, 
and through other nations carried on an ext-ensive trade. 
The catalogue- of their productions would exceed the dimen- 
sions of this book. They were a sumptuous and luxurious 
nation ; their temples and their palaces were vast and gor- 
geously adorned; and in these adornments we read the history 
of their progress, and the description of their productions, 
their manufactures, and their arts. In the colossal works of 
the architect and the sculptor, in the manipulations of gold 
and of silver, and of bronze and of tin, the precious and the 
useful metals alike ; in the most beautiful varieties of glass, 
in fine linen and in paper, and infinite works of industry, 
the Egyptians excelled. They exported the produce of this 
industry for the raw material which they required. The 
statues of their ancient monarchs were wrought with chisels 
fabricated from British tin mixed with copper, possibly from 
the Cornish, more probably from the Spanish mines. 

114. They participated in the traflBc of the Sabaeans with 
India and Taprobane, from the neighbourhood of thek* fron- 
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tier on the Bed Sea. Thej derived the products of the East, 
which came by hind and the Persian Oulf, by the carayans 
through Damascus and Petra, and the produce of the West 
by ships and caravans from the Phoenician ports. 

115. And although they dreaded the sea and the piratical 
ships which swarmed upon it, the Pharaohs were the patrons 
of maritime enterprise and discovery. It was under them 
that the PhoBnician expedition circumnavigated Africa, sail- 
ing by the Erythraean, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and 
returning through the Pillars of Hercules to their port in 
the Mediterranean Sea. This disputed but indubitable event 
occurred in the reign, and under the auspices, of Necho, 610 
years before the Christian era, while Cyaxares was driving 
back the Scythians, and the Phocseans were fitting out their 
expedition for the founding of Marseilles. 

116. The same Necho renewed the attempt, which had been 
first made by Sesostris, to unite by a canal the Erythraean 
with the Mediterranean Sea. 

117. Engineers, with skill and appliances and powers un- 
known to the Pharaohs, have resumed in a different direc- 
tion the difficult, if not desperate, undertaking. Ptolemy 
indirectly accomplished the object to some extent. The 
iron-road has attained most of the purposes for which the 
canal was required. 

118. The commerce of Egypt on the Bed Sea was con- 
ducted chiefly by the Arabians of her own and the opposite 
coasts. Her commerce on the Mediterranean was conducted 
chiefly by the Phoenician and the Greek. It was with their 
forces that she temporarily exercised dominion over the 
neighbouring portion of the Mediterranean Sea. Each was 
alternately her enemy or her ally. After the foundation 
of Naucratis by the Milesians, about the time of Necho, in 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, with an independence of 
the sovereign government, such as a great Hanse town in 
after ages enjoyed, the Phoenicians were to a considerable 
extent excluded from the Egyptian coasts. 
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119. Egypt did not enter largely upon maritime expedi- 
tions with her own ships until the Pharaohs had passed away, 
and a new conqueror founded in her western limits a city 
of his own name, to supplant the honour of immolated Tyre. 

1 20. With Alexandria, a new era began in the commerce 
of Egypt. She had fallen under the rule of the Greek, and 
her subsequent history will be considered in another page. 

121. Ph(ENICIA.. — On the rocky shores of Phoenicia, in 
her harbours, on her islets from north to south, there are 
cities and manufacturing towns, and the sounds of com- 
merce and the gathering of ships. In ancient Tyre stands 
the temple of Melkarth, 2700 before the era of Christ. The 
merchants are busy at Sidon. In the wide extent behind 
them, from the sea to Euphrates, nomade tribes wander over 
the deserts and the plains. Here and there are scattered 
the strongliolds or little cities of hordes beginning to settle, 
and to combine agriculture with the commerce of the cara- 
vans. In the mountains are the remnants of an earlier po- 
pulation, levying black-mail and retribution on those who 
had expelled them from their plains. Ear southward, amid 
the rocks of Idumea, are the beginnings of a commercial 
state. They are all kindred races in diiferent stages of civi- 
lization ; all are occupied in carrying forward or in levying 
contributions on the natural and artificial productions of the 
East. The meleks, and the emirs, and the sheikhs rule their 
petty communities, except when some turbulent leader arises 
to subdue a neighbouring clan, or to summon the warriors 
to some common exploit. 

122. The people of Lebanon and of Idumaea, the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains and the plains, of all the regions of 
Syria, are moving, and the people of the desert are with 
them. A mighty chieftain has called them to conquest ; the 
Phoenicians, the shepherds, the Hyksos have swarmed across 
the river of Egypt (b. o. 2000), and spread over and deso- 
lated that ancient realm. The rulers of Tanis, Bubastis, and 
Sais, the princes of Memphis and the Eayoum, the Xoite 
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kiTkgf, ud ihe Dioipolitm kia^ are ieeing or wiiriMg 
fore tbesL For nearir fire bnndred jeari tiMT oeeo^ tibe 
aea^eowU and kjf;e portians of tbe hud, aod oomteod iar 
doffiinioo «'itb the Fbaraohs of Egypt. The fca d er di y ia 
vitb tbe ruler of Ararii (Pelununi), tbe ralljing point a£ 
the tribes; but tbe pettj prineei, esperiallj of tbe maritaae 
citiea^ were almost iodependent of the diief. Tbeir power 
began (bx\ 1700) to decline, and during about 150 jeaiw 
tbejr were graduaUr driren 6xnn the Nile northward and 
eastward^ until (b.c. L5M) Araria was taken and they were 
expelled^ and the eonquerors doubtless punned them into 
their aneient homes. 

123. During this period, then, from about B.C. 2000 to b.g. 
1550 — tar computations can onlj be speculatirelj approxi- 
mate — tbe rule of Pbcenicians or peoples of a kindred race ex- 
tended almost along the whole northern coast of Egypt, the 
whole coast of Syria, and the c^ast of Asia Minor, periiapa 
as &r as Uhodes ; and that island with Crete and Cjprua 
were under the influence of Phoenician habits and senti- 
ments, the love of commerce bj land and by sea. 

124. The routes of commerce have little change. Subject 
to the growth and decay of cities and temples, its usual em- 
poria, and to the interruptions and devastations of plunder 
and war, they may be faintly traced from Cathay, by the 
desert of Cobi, through the passes of the Himalaya and its 
subordinate ranges, by the rivers of Tartary, and over the 
plains of Turkistan, by the marts of Samarcand, of Bokhara 
and Balki to the Euphrates and Chaldaaa, where the mighty 
Babylon received tbe caravans, and where it received too a 
portion of the imports of the Persian Gulf. A portion passed 
thence across the desert to Fetra ; but the great convoys 
to the maritime cities traversed the desert, where Palmyra 
the stately, and Damascus the beautiful, afterwards arose, 
and proceeded to the harbours of the Sidonian coasts. Such 
was their progress centuries before Joseph was bought and 
sold. 
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125. Soon after the Hjksos had been driven back in de- 
feat upon the regions of Canaan, another expulsion occurred. 
The children of Israel, and probably some kindred families, 
had, during the Hyksian domination, been permitted to set- 
tle in a pastoral district of one or two thousand square miles 
to the north or north-west of the head of the Heroopolitan 
Gulf, the western horn of the Bed Sea. After the martial 
race which had held Avaris was driven out, the people of 
Goshen were allowed to retain a precarious possession of 
their pastures ; but the superfluous population were em- 
ployed and exposed to the hardships of slavery in building 
a fortress at each extremity of their district to keep them 
in subjection, and to restore or replace the ancient monu- 
ments, which their compatriots had defaced or destroyed. 
They were oppressed, and became, as their descendants ever 
were, an impatient and rebellious people. 

126. With what atrocities on their part, which are faintly 
indicated by the marks on the door and the slaughter of the 
first-born, and with what violence on the part of the oppres- 
sors, cannot now be discovered ; they were driven by the an- 
cient well-known route of the caravan into Arabia (b.c. 1490), 
and after being repulsed in an attempt to penetrate into 
Canaan on the south-west, skirted the commercial district 
of IdumaBa, and assailed the towns on the eastern part of 
that province of Phoenicia, which afterwards acquired the 
name of Palestine. 

127. They brought with them the laws of Egypt, with an 
edict of extermination and the other bloody additions deemed 
requisite by a half- savage horde to make good its conquest 
against a people better disciplined and more numerous and 
civilized than themselves. 

128. They brought moreover with them, and, from their 
exclusiveness, better preserved, a notion, somewhat more 
distinct than among other peoples, of a single God, yet only 
the notion of a tutelary national divinity resting in their 
shrine, personally pronouncing oracles through the priest ; 
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a notion disturbed also by yague associations of angels, of 
spirits, and gbosts. 

129. Their poets, like the philosophers of Egypt and 
Greece, had higher conceptions of the Deity, and described 
His attributes in a loftier strain. 

130. After between 300 and 400 years of alternate vie- 
tory and defeat, of tyranny and subjugation and doubtful 
conflict, they captured Jerusalem, a city already sacred in 
that land, and made it their capital ; and, under the banner 
of the ill«requited Joab, extended their dominion or their 
influence to Tadmor in the north-eastern desert, where the 
superb ruius of Palmyra now stand, to the neighbourhood of 
the Sidonian cities on the coast, and to the eastern horn of 
the Bed Sea on the south. 

131. In the reigns of the priest-ridden Dayid and his 
pedantic and luxurious son, they imported some peacocks, 
some apes, and some gold. But so destitute were they of 
the arts of civilization and commerce, that their temple, and 
its holy of holies, its cherubim and its seraphim, and its fan- 
tastical ornaments, were built and modeled by workmen from 
ancient Tyre; and the very gold entombed within it, for 
the gratification of the priests, was imported by ships and 
seamen hired from Tarsus, or Tarshish, whence the fabulous 
voyage from Ezion-geber to Tartessus in Spain. 

132. Prom that time wholly or partially dependent on 
Egypt, on Nineveh or Babylon, as the tide of battle rolled 
forward and backward between Euphrates and the Nile, oc- 
casionally rebelling against either master through the ambi- 
tion of its priests ; its commerce was represented by fishing- 
boats on Oennesaretb, and by the fable of Jonah on the sea. 

133. From about B.C. 1100 to about b.o. 1020, the contest 
was carried on between the invading Israelites and the mari- 
time cities of the south coasts, the Philistines, and their 
civilization and commerce were at length almost exterminated 
and destroyed. 

134. During this period the kingdom of Damascus or 
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Syria was growing up, which spread its dominion over a con- 
siderable portion of the country north of Palestine, and pro- 
bably pressed upon the people of the sea-coasts. It lasted 
from B.C. 1030 about 300 years, until B.C. 738, when it was 
overturned by the Assyrian power, sixteen years before the 
Israelite kingdom of Samaria (b.g. 721) was destroyed. 

135. We have referred to these events as indicative of 
the circumstances under which the early voyages and emi- 
grations from the Syrian coasts occurred. 

136. The earliest colonizations from Phoenicia are recorded 
in no tablets of brass, in no pillars of marble, i^ no written 
book ; but they were indelibly engraved on the manners and 
habits, and abundantly illustrated by the wealth and happi- 
ness of the peoples among whom they were introduced. 
The opulence of Sidon and Tyre, and the other cities on the 
seaboard of Syria and Philistia to the river of Egypt on the 
south, and towards and along the south shores of. Asia Minor, 
beyond Tarsus or Tarshish on the north, and inland beyond 
where Damascus now stands, and in the regions now desolate 
beyond Jordan, where numberless cities once stood, and their 
indestructible houses still remain, attest the power and 
splendour which Phoenicia once enjoyed. 

137. The appetite for war exhibited in the conquest of 
Egypt may have led to disasters after the Hyksian armies 
were driven back ; but the first record of her decline is in 
the invasion by the Israelitish tribes. 

138. The sea was her realm. Of all nations she alone 
sent forth peace and goodwill, and distributed wealth and 
prosperity over the waters, to thrive and flourish in the 
islands and on the adjacent shores. She conquered with 
arts, and conferred on the vanquished, with whom her 
children became blended, civilization, protection, and peace. 
She did not impose on the countries into which her children 
went to reside the obligation of allegiance, but the bonds of 
friendship and gratitude ; and attached them by mutual 
benefits and reciprocating wealth. They turned the wastes 

D 
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into a paradiae. The AsayriaD, the Babylonian, the Penian, 
the Macedonian, and the Boman conquered bj arms, and re- 
conyerted the paradise into a waste. 

139. Colonies which emanated from Phoenicia became the 
centres of further civilization. The daughters of Tyre became 
the mothers and grandmotliers of prosperous races, and 
spread civilization far and wide. 

140. Ctpbus, Chittim, Paphos. — Macaria the happy lies 
near and immediately opposite the Phoenician coasts. The 
birth-place of Aphrodite was the first insular colony which 
came under, the dominion of Melkarth and the Phoenician 
ships. More than 2000 years before the Christian era at 
least, they civilized this land of forests, and peopled it with 
that beautiful and stately race, the mothers of the haughty 
Carthaginian and Tartessian, the grandmothers of the Cas- 
siteridan dames. Cyprus became part of Phoenicia, rich in 
commerce and ships. It never attained a permanent inde- 
pendent existence. It fell sometimes with aod sometimes 
apart from its parent state under the dominion of the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Persian, and the Macedonian, and 
in after times it became subject to the Boman, the Saracen, 
and the Crusader. It enjoyed a sort of independence and some 
prosperity and power for about three centuries, and then 
relapsed under the Mohammedan rule. 

141. Cbete. — Long before the reign of Minos or Bhada- 
manthus Phoenicians had laid the foundations of the prospe- 
rity of Crete. They subjected it not to vassalage, but to 
the regulations of commerce aud the dominion of law. They 
became blended with the natives and infused into its people 
the tastes and sentiments of a civilized nation, impressed 
them with the obligations of friendship, but left them to 
govern themselves. Crete is styled by Aristotle " the Em- 
press of the Sea.'' 

142. " Of the commercial efforts of the Cretans little or 
nothing is known. Castor Ehodius, as copied by Eusebius, 
has ascribed to them the honour of being the first who held 
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the dominion of the sea. But we must be careful not to 
affix modem ideas to ancient terms. This boasted dominion 
of the sea extended only to the suppression of the Carians and 
some other pirates who infested the coasts, by a naval force 
fitted out by Minos, the second king of that name in Crete, an 
expedition made by him to Athens in reyenge for the murder 
of his son, on which occasion he subjected the Athenians to 
Tery humiliating conditions of peace ; and another to Sicily, 
in which he lost his life." (Macpherson, an. 1234 B.C.) 

143. Crete does not appear to have formed one of the 
great centres of colonization, though Miletus, the mother of 
many colonies, partially issued from her, and although she 
contributed to the Phoenicio-Hellenic settlements in the 
south of Sicily. She enjoyed a considerable commerce and 
at all times a respectable marine force. Till the time of the 
Bomans, she, to a great extent, preserved her independence 
from external powers, at first under a regal and afterwards 
under a republican rule in general, but was too much dis- 
turbed by internal discord to direct her attention to the 
propagation of colonies abroad. 

144. Ehodes. — From Cyprus the tide of commerce flowed 
on to Ehodes, fertilizing the sea-coasts as it flowed. It 
wafted into this celebrated colony the institutions which 
took root and flourished there. This little island gave few 
colonies to commerce, but it preserved and concentrated its 
laws, and performed a part more important than any other 
Phoenician or Grecian state. 

145. This prudent nation appears to have devoted herself 
rather to the mercantile than to the military marine, 
although described by Homer as the haughty Ehodians, on 
whom the son of Saturn had poured down incalculable 
wealth. She sent only nine ships to the Trojan war. 

146. The testimony of Homer is testimony of the extent 
of her trade, for her small area precludes the acquisition of 
great wealth from any other source. 

147. Her priucipal contribution to the establishment of 

1)2 
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colonies appear* to haTe been in conjunction with Crete. 
From these celebrated islands emigrants went forth to Mile- 
tus, and prdteblj some other towns on the Ionian, and to G«l& 
on the Sicilian, coast. She seems to have established some, 
but we are unable to ascertain what, colonies in the far west 
of the Mediterranean, probably in connection with the Phoe- 
nicians or their allies of Crete. (Strabo i. 57 ; Justin xxx. 4.) 

148. The commercial ordinances of Bhodes, derived per- 
haps from her PhoBnician progenitors, established themselves 
among the codes of imperial Bome, and laid the foundations 
of the medieval and still accepted rules of the sea. This 
little state stiU reigns the only recognized ruler of oceans 
which she never knew ; to the Atlantic and Pacific she has 
given the law. 

149. Of those laws one portion is distinctly adopted in. 
the fourteenth book of the digest which contains theEoman 
institutions as to the conduct and contracts of the mariner 
and owner of the ship. That portion is entitled ** Be Lege 
Rhodia de Jactu," and forms the second title of the book. 
It contains most precise provisions for the contribution of 
all interested in the vessel and her cargo in case of injury 
and loss ; meny with regard to conduct and the remuneration 
of those employed in assisting to save the cargo, and dis* 
tinctly declares that there is no relinquishment of property 
in throwing it overboard to lighten the ship. The provisions 
are too extensive to admit of even an abstract in such a work 
as this, and moreover indicate that they constitute a portion 
only of the law of Bhodes. Probably many of the other 
provisions were derived from the same source, and the Rho- 
dian law is declared to have been sanctioned by two of the 
greatest emperors of Bome. " Deprecatio Eudaemonis Nico- 
mediensis ad Antoninum Imperatorem. Domine Imperator 
Antonine, naufragium in Italia facientes, direpti sumus a 
Fublicanis, Cyclades insulas habitantibus. Bespondit An- 
toninus EudsE^moni : Ego quidem mundi dominus ; lex au- 
tern maris, lege id BhodLia,quffi de rebus nauticis prsescripta 
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est, judicetur : quatenus nulla nostrarum legum adversatur. 
Hoc idem Divus quoque Augustus judicavit." 

150. It is not to be assumed that the Ehodian laws were 
the enactments or institutions of any sovereign power, al- 
though the Ehodians were the third or fourth of the states 
to which, in the catalogue or chronological list prepared by 
Castor Hhodius, has been ascribed the sovereignty of the 
sea. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that in 
the time of the maritime ascendency of this little state, some 
Bhodian merchant, or lawyer, or association, collected and 
digested such of the rules and regulations which then pre- 
vailed as were deemed most convenient for the regulation of 
their commercial affairs ; regulations which had been previ- 
ously extensively accepted, and from being so adopted had ob« 
tained that authority which constituted the only real sove- 
reignty that ever existed in the Mediterranean Sea. We shall 
have casually to refer to the influence which they in after 
times exerted over all Europe, and almost the whole world. 

151. The Ehodians moreover set the first example of a 
small neutral nation valiantly asserting its rights (b.c. 304). 
Antigonus demanded their assistance against Ptolemy, which 
they refused ; he blockaded their port, and prohibited com- 
merce with Egypt. The Ehodians assumed an armed neu- 
trality, sent their ships under convoy, beat off those of An- 
*tig6nus, and conveyed their cargoes to the Egyptian ports. 
The enraged belligerent strained his strength, collected his 
navy, and gathered the pirates of the Mediterranean against 
the asserter of the law ; but the engines of the famous De- 
metrius became the prize of the Ehodians. The product of 
their sale constructed the Apollo, 105 feet in height, for 
future centuries, to light their fleets into their harbour, and 
to stand a monument of the successful vindication of neutral 
rights. 

152. Obeeoe. — Northward by the Sporades, the Cyclades, 
and the islands of the iBgean, touching at Argolis, at Athena 
and BoDotia, at Miletus, and on Thrace, laving either shore 
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in its course, the tide of ciTilization from PhcBnicia and her 
earlier colonies flowed on through the Hellespont and Pro- 
pontis into and aloDg each coast of the Euxine Sea. 

153. The Eg]rptian provinces of the Mediterranean were 
still held by the Phoenician or Hyksos princes when Ogyges 
led the first recorded migration (b.c. 1586) into Greece, and 
laid the foundation of the Boeotian and A.thenian States : 
about the time of the expulsion of the shepherds from Avaris, 
their last stronghold (b.c. 1550). Cecrops, a native of Sais, 
perhaps an expelled Hyksos prince, arrived in Attica with 
another band; erected the city of Minerva and her sacred 
fane. 

154. Within fiftj years (1500), Panaus, described as bro- 
ther of an Egyptian king, just at the time of the expulsion 
of the Hebrews, with his followers settled in Argolis, and 
dethroned the ancient dynasty of the Peloponnese. 

155. Colchis, in the extreme east of the Euxine, where 
its capital ^a arose on the banks of the Phasis, the river 
of pheasants, had become an emporium for the merchandise 
of the Orient and the South. Thither, through the civilized 
regions of Bactria, Media, and Mesopotamia, and the ruder 
country of Armenia, commerce, issuing from India and the 
far East, wound its weary way, subject to the vicissitudes 
of alteration, substitution, increase, or diminution, by pur- 
chases, by sales, by barter, taxation, and pillage on the way; 
passing through various hands, and means of conveyance, 
commodities reached the mart of Colchis to be distributed 
along the southern coasts of the Euxine, behind which the 
Dardan realm had risen, and the provinces preparing to form 
the Lydian empire were spread. 

156. Nor is it improbable that even the rude Taurics and 
inhabitants further north purchased the fineries of Samar- 
cand and Ind with the metals, the amber, and raw commodi- 
ties of their own and neighbouring regions. 

157. Egypt had heard of its wealth, and while the Is- 
xaelite invaders on the eastern borders of Palestine were in 
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anarchy, or' in servitude to the Mesopotamian king, Sesostris 
(Barneses Miamoun) (1340 B.C.) marched through the lands 
of the Phoenicians, and carried his arms to Colchis, and 
planted a colony there. 

158. The artisans were Egyptians, but the PhoBnicians 
furnished mariners and ships. Tyre and Colchis were ex- 
porters for the oriental caravans. They had no trade fo.* 
each other, and no inducement to maintain an intercourse 
by long voyages in a dangerous sea. 

159. TxBB. — Perhaps owing to the growing power of the 
Israelites, perhaps to civil dissensions, perhaps to the exu- 
berance of the population in a wealthy and well-governed 
state, perhaps to the adventurous spirit of commerce, or some- 
times to one, sometimes to another, and sometimes to a com- 
bination of these causes, the emigrations from Tyre and 
Sidon and all the Phoenician coasts became fast and fre- 
quent to the Grecian and Libyan, and the Sicilian shores. 

160. About 1300 B.O., Cadmus, the Phoenician, landed, 
introduced discipline, and arts, and letters, and planted 
Boeotian Thebes. 

161. The strongest stream of Phoenician commerce and 
civilization had set westward upon Malta and Sicily, Sar« 
dinia, the Balearic islands, upon Africa and Spain. The 
temple of Melkarth was erected at Carteia, or Heracleia, 
near the Pillars of Melkarth (Hercules) in the impenetrable 
antiquity of time. 

162. Traffic, and small establishments for traffic, preceded 
colonization on a large scale. Factories grew into villages, 
and villages into towns. Centuries elapsed between the 
first commercial settlement and the establishment of the 
colony as a place of magnitude or rank. The foundation 
of cities long precedes their history, except when they arise 
from peculiar circumstances, sufficiently manifest to fix an 
unquestionable date. 

163. The pressure which had induced the expeditions to 

Greece, especially that of Cadmus (in B.C. 1300), appears to 
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haye increased ; and about sixtj years after the Trojan war 
(b.o. 1124) Gkides (replaced hj Cadiz) is said to have been 
founded beyond the Pillars of Hercules, on the coast of 
Spain, and shortly afterwards (b.c. 1104)Utica in Africa, near 
which the magnificent Carthage within a few years arose. 

164. It is probable that the various dates ascribed to 
these colonies are due rather to the times at which their 
greatness or a considerable increase of population first at- 
tracted attention, than to their beginning to exist. It is 
not improbable that the conquests of the Israelites in Pales- 
tine about this period occ&sioned the departure of many 
of the inhabitants of the Philistine towns, to the more se- 
cure settlements of their fellow-countrymen beyond the sea, 
rather than in search of new settlements in unknown lands. 

165. In fact, the date ascribed to the foundation of XJtica 
seems to be due to the increase of her population, and the 
erecting of a magnificent temple to Melkarth ; the cedar 
beams of which, from the mountains of Lebanon, were 
found undecayed and uninjured after the lapse of between 
eleven and twelve hundred years. 

166. All these settlements from Phcenicia were the cen- 
tres and the mothers of settlements, to which new colonies 
were still going forth from the native land. Cyprus, Crete, 
Miletus, Athens and many Grecian cities, alike with Gades 
and Carthage, Carteia, and even Colchis, must be re- 
garded as descendants from the Phoenician stock, so far 
as their commerce and aptitude to navigation are concerned. 
We propose to present a short sketch of each of them with 
their progeny in turn. 

167. But two nations, Etruria and Sicyon, claim previous 
attention, as unconnected or less connected with the settle- 
ments from the Syrian shores. 

168. Etbiteia. — In the north of Italy there is a rich and 
flourishing people, of Pelasgic origin ; their cities are sump- 
tuous, their ships are many, although their ports are few. 
Prom the impenetrable antiquity of time they have held do- 
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minion oyer the Tyrrhene Sea. The multitude and magni- 
ficence of their towns and their burying-places, the splen* 
dour and the decoration of their houses and their tombs, 
the elegance of their arts, and the greatness of their opu- 
lence are better evidenced than by any history in the rem- 
nants of their grandeur with which their country is still 
thickly strewed. 

169. To industry in manufactures, and to an extensive 
commerce, reaching to Egypt at least, and afterwards to the 
Cathaginian shores (we cannot measure the bounds), their 
wealth and prosperity are due. 

170. Until the Latins and the Gauls trenched upon them, 
her territories extended far beyond the limits to which in 
the time of Eomulus they had been reduced. Among her 
cities was primeval Eome, rich and powerful, drained and 
protected from inundation by those vast sewers, over the 
ruins of which the Latins built their huts, and Komulus and 
his successors unconsciously erected the little town, the 
germ of the victorious city which was to become the em- 
press of the world. At the mouth of the Tiber was built, 
and sustained at an enormous cost, Ostia, the port of that 
primeval Eome. 

171. But before the page of history was opened, her 
power and her pride had departed, and the Etruscan state 
was tending to disruption and decay. The rest of her tale 
is written like that of Carthage, in the malignity of her 
foes. And even modem historians have lent such credence 
to the calumny, as to describe the only merchants of Italy 
as pirates, while eulogizing the marauding Greeks. 

172. SiCTOH". — Almost coeval with the commencement of 
the Tuscan, we see seated upwards of 2000 years before 
the Christian era, in the Gulf of Corinth, Sicyon, the capi- 
tal of another Felasgic state, which maintained itself in com- 
merce and power for a thousand years^ until it fell under 
the sway of Agamemnon, and perished under the Heraclide 
on their invasion of the Feloponnese. 
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ENaLAI9^D, contmued. 



Ships. Men. 
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Ships. Men. 
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FLmders 14 

Bayou 16 
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G-uelderland ... 1 
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138 

489 

184 

24 

26 



88 806 



As to the numbers of the crews, Homer informs us only 
that the Boeotian ships had 120 each, and those of Methone, 
Thaumacia,Meliboeaand Obizonhad each fifty warriors, with- 
out mentioning whether they had any other crew. A rough 
average would estimate the army at about 100,000 men, if we 
assume that the numbers mentioned comprise the sailors 
and fighting-men. 

183. We prefer citing Macpherson to attempting our own 
view of the shipping of these heroic times. '^ The ship of 
Danaus,'* he says," which was rowed by oars, was a Phoenician 
Tessel ; and there is reason to believe that the Argo, though 
built in Greece, was the work of Phoenician carpenters. She 
was a long, slender, open boat, which could carry fifty men, 
and could be occasionally carried by them." 

" Of the vessels employed in carrying the Grecian army 
to Troy, the smallest bore fifty men, and the largest 120. 
They were very slightly built, and were hauled on shore 
after finishing a voyage. Thucydides says they were only 
large open boats ; whereas Homer describes Ulysses as 
covering his ship with long planks (but quare whether those 
long planks formed the deck or the bottom of the vessel.) 
It is probable that some of the larger ones had at least half 
decks, to furnish some kind of lodging for the people, and 
that the space occupied by the rowers was open, the sides 
being connected by slender beams or planks, on which the 
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rowers sat, with their feefc set against the bottom timbers, 
or transverse pieces of wood near the bottom. They had 
but little depth, and seem to have been very flat in the bot- 
tom, and consequently drew very little water ; which is fur- 
ther probable from the lead-line being never mentioned by 
Homer, whence we may presume that the oars were found 
sufficient to sound the depth of the water. They appear 
to have had only one mast, which was struck when they 
finished the voyage, and one sailyard ; though Homer men- 
tions sails in the plural, which is perhaps a poetical licence, 
as it is not probable that they understood the management of 
what is now called fore-and-aft sails. But their main de- 
pendence was upon their oars, and their only dependence 
for their course was the knowledge which Bome of the crew 
had previously acquired of the appearance of the shore. 
When that failed them, they must have landed to obtain in- 
formation." 

184. We have described the Chinese and South Sea vessels 
sufficiently to exhibit them in certainly not a disadvantageous 
competition with the navies of the FhcBnicians and the 
Greeks. 

185. It appears that the English fleet up to and in the 
reign of Edward III. was constituted of vessels far inferior 
in capacity, and far less efficiently manned, than the galleys 
engaged in the expedition to Troy. Of their character we 
shall have something more to say in another page. 

186. About eighty years afterwards the Dorians, led by the 
HeracleidsB, pressed from the north, and distressing Attica in 
their way, penetrated into and subdued the -^olian and most 
other states of the Peloponnese. They overthrew the an- 
cient dynasties, and expelled many of the occupiers of the 
land. 

187. The lonians, chiefly from Attica, settled on the op- 
posite Asiatic shore, and soon afterwards founded or in- 
creased Miletus, Ephesus, and Smyrna, and other towns on 
the mainland and in the neighbouring isles. 
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188. The exiled ^olians settled north of the Ionian dis« 
trict, and established themselves in, founded or increased 
Cjme (b.g. 1033) and other cities, as well on the coasts as in 
the adjacent isles. 

189. Phocaea is of more doubtful origin, perhaps partly 
from one of those sources, partly from the other. Indeed 
many, perhaps all those settlements on the Asian coast, were 
accessions to pre-existing residents, Asiatic and European, 
gathered from the islands and the main. This may to some 
extent be inferred from the Homeric catalogue of ships. ' 

190. Some of those cities had previously attained mari- 
time power, and even established factories, or a connection 
with the coasts of the Pontic Sea. Miletus had visited 
Sin ope, and perhaps begun her establishments there. She 
had sent her forces to aid theDardans in the defence of Troy, 
— a rude population, but trained to the sea by settlers from 
Phoenicia or the isle of Crete. *^ Nastes commanded the 
barbarous-voiced Carians, who possessed Miletus and the 
leafy mountains of Pethiri, the lofty hills of Mycale, and 
the streams of Maeander." The Ionian invasion was per- 
haps the impulse which sent the ancient inhabitants in 
search of foreign homes, and to increase the settlements 
which had been previously begun on the coasts of the 
Euxine and other seas. 

191. Smyrna has continued to this day one of the greatest 
emporia of Eastern trade. 

192. They are all distinguished by more or less commer- 
cial enterprise, and more or less vigour in their quarrels with 
the Lydian and the Persian kings. But several are more 
illustrious in their progeny than in themselves. Miletus 
founded Naucratis in Egypt, and most of the Greek settle- 
ments, among them Sinope, in the Euxine Sea. Phoca^a, 
like the phoenix from her own ashes, founded the Gallic 
emporium Massilia, the modem Marseilles. 

193. Sinope. — When the lonians and ^olians took pos- 
session of the Asiatic coasts, the mixed population of Miletus, 
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Carians and Cretans and FhoBnicians, had to seek a new- 
home. They found one at Sinope, advantageously situated 
for commerce on a promontory jutting out about midway on 
the southern shore of the Euxine Sea. There was room for 
Sinope and Colchis, and for minor settlements along the 
margin of those waters. Sinope flourished and maintained 
a connection with her parent state. 

• 194. The Cimmerians invaded Asia Minor from the north, 
and the settlement of Sinope was almost destroyed. The 
Cimmerians were driven back, and Sinope was repeopled 
from Miletus, and flourished again. About 780 B.C. a se- 
cond irruption of the Cimmerians desolated Sinope a second 
time ; but she rose brighter from her ashes, and with the help 
of her Milesian compatriots distributed settlements in every 
direction along the Pontic shores. About b.c. 756 she es- 
tablished Trapezus, where Trebizond now stands in the East, 
and began to encroach on the Colchian realm. 

195. About the middle of the seventh century other in- 
undations broke in from the north. First the Cimmerians 
came upon the regions of Ljdia, whose capital, Sardis, they 
took (B.C. 635). Next poured the Scythians, in the follow- 
ing year, over all Northern Asia, and Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, rolling back the hosts of Cyaxares, and desolating 
the land. " A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick thickness, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains : a great people and a strong ; there hath not been 
ever the like, neither shall be any more after it, to the years of 
many generations. A fire devoureth before them ; and behind 
them a flame burneth : the land as the garden of Eden before 
them, and behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and no- 
thing shall escape. The appearance of them as the appear- 
ance of horses ; and as horsemen shall thev run." Such was 
the description of the Hebrew bard (Joel) who witnessed 
this invasion. 

196. The discipline of the Median armies at length pre- 
vailed, and after a conflict of eight-and-twenty years drove 
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the rayaging hordes back over their moimtains. Victory 
had previously crowned the Lydian arms. Before the Cim- 
merians were finally expelled, such is the elasticity of com- 
merce, Sinope was repeopled (b.c. 629), and began to 
flourish again. Within twenty years it had founded Apol- 
lonia, and within forty Odessus. 

She rapidly spread her commercial empire round the 
Euxine, planted the Tauric Chersonese, where grew up (b.c. 
480) the kingdom of Bosphorus, which maintained its pro- 
sperity and independence 360 years ; and although (b.c. 183) 
she was captured by the king of Pontus, it was to become 
still more sumptuous and prosperous as the capital of the 
conquering state. 

197. For nearly 800 years the descendants of Miletus 
ruled the Euxine Sea, not by arms, but by commerce, planted , 
enriched, and civilized the people around its coasts, from the 
GoldenHom to the Tauric Chersonese. Shipping swarmed in 
the magnificent harbours of Sinope and the ports of Olbin, 
on the mouth of the Borysthenes, FanticapsBum in the 
Tauric peninsula, Fhanagoria and Tanais at the extremity 
of the Sea of Azof, Dioscurias, near where JEa stood, Tra- 
pesus, Heraclea, Amisus, and other tovms on the northern 
shores of Asia Minor. 

198. Nor had the inland commerce which came to Colchis 
ceased ; nor was that the only route of traders from the 
East. The merchandise arrived there from Mongob'a, north- 
ward round the Caspian Sea, the Ural mountains and the 
Tanais (Don), through nations, to Europe even now almost 
unknown, but by unalterable routes, which the people of 
these districts still pursue. 

199. By the Eomans this civilization and commerce 
was interrupted, and for awhile almost destroyed. It after 
several centuries revived in the Tartar cities of Caffa and 
Crim. 

200. SovBBBiGNTT OF THB Sea. — While the western 
Mediterranean and the External Sea were exclusively en- 

B 
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joyed by the FhoBnicians, and more especially by their Car- 
thaginian and Spanish colonies, and the l^rrrhene by the 
Etruscan state ; and while, in the pursuits of commerce, 
Ty™n an d Sidonian shipping still covered the eastern 
waters, and probably prescribed the law for their peaceful 
use, the so-called sovereignty of these waters was held, or 
pretended to be held, successively by the Cretans, the 
Lydians, the Pelasgi, the Thracians (to b.o. 914), the Bho- 
dians (to b.o. 891), the Phrygians (to B.C. 866), the Cyp- 
rians (to B.C. 833), and the Phoenicians (to b.o. 786). Por 
a short time the Egyptians, probably with Phoenician and 
Greek ships, and sailors, acquired the dominion (to b.o. 751). 
They were succeeded in order by the Milesians (to b.o. 783), 
the Carians (to B.C. 672), the Lesbians (to B.C. 603), the 
Corinthians (to B.C. 576), the Phocffians (to B.C. 582), the 
Samians, the Naxians, the Eretrians; and afterwards the 
inhabitants of the little isle of iEgina became supreme, 
and retained its maritime dominion from B.C. 485-477, when 
the Athenian power arose. 

201. As to what was the nature of this sovereignty, we 
are scantily informed. It seems to have consisted in the 
greater immediate naval power of doing harm, derived from 
a victory or two at sea, and illustrated by a ravage or two 
on the coasts of the preceding tyrant; when commercial states, 
such as Crete, Bhodes, or Phoenicia, obtained the ascendency, 
in the partial repression of piracy ; and, when the military 
states prevailed, in its practice on an extended scale. 

202. The exercise of sovereignty in the ordination of laws 
was perhaps never affected, except when the transient scep- 
tre was in the hands of Phoenicia or Bhodes. 

203. Magna Gbjecia and Sicily. — Before and at the 
time when we perceive the first indication, of settlements 
in that part of Italy afterwards called Magna Graecia, from, 
the regions of Sicyon and the adjacent coasts, — settlements 
which we have already mentioned as afterwards abandoned, — 
that part of Italy appears to have been occupied by a similar 
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race or races, by some described as Felasgians, by othera as 
aborigines, engaged in contests with the Siculi or Sicels, 
whom they drove into or restricted to the island on which 
the name of Sicily was conferred. 

204. The Phoenicians, spreading colonies in their progress 
towards the shores of Africa and Spain, appear to have 
occupied with their fiictories every desirable position on that 
island, and to have brought it almost entirely under their 
peaceful rule. 

205. The Pelasgians appear also to have been pressing 
northward upon the Etruscan territories, and encroaching 
upon that ancient realm. 

206. It is not improbable that when the Dorians, about 
eighty yeara after the Trojan war, dispossessed the former 
inhabitants of Sicyonia and the northern coasts of the 
Peloponnese, swarms of these people, to whom the opposite 
shores of Italy were well known, sought again to establish 
themselves there. 

207. But of this we have no record, though inferences 
may be drawn from the rapid progress and extension of the 
Grecian colonies which afterwards arrived. 

208. CuHiU. — ^Among the earliest, if not the earUest, of the 
Grecian settlements in Italy was Cumse, in the north-western 
comer of her beautiful bay. If tradition is to be credited (b.o. 
1050), Ghalcidians from Euboea, and Cymsans from ^olis, 
and perhaps Eretrians, possessed themselves of Misenum and 
the Dicffiarchian port. Industry and commerce extended her 
sway, towns and villages, among them Parthenope (Naples), 
emanated from her. The Campania became her realm ; for 
200 years at least (700 to 500 b.o.) she flotuished, although 
in conflict with the Etrurian power. But the rude Samnite 
crushed her (b.o. 420), and the Boman planted on her and 
all her progeny his tyrannic rule. 

209. Sicily. — In the middle of the eighth century before 
Christ, at the time of the foundation of Bome, Sicily was 
occupied by Phoenician colonists, in factories and towns trad* 
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ing with, but independent of, their native state ; independ- 
ent also of) although naturallj on most friendly relations 
with, their more powerful brethren, who occupied Carthage 
on the neighbouring coasts. The native Sicilians were pa- 
cified or subdued. 

210. But in B.C. 785 and the seven following years, an im- 
mense outpouring irom Corinth and other parts of Greece 
flowed in upon and drove the Phoenicians from the entire 
eastern coast. 

211. The migration first lit upon Naxus, it then settled in 
the delectable Syracuse, and soon occupied Leontium, Catana 
and Megara Hybliea in the intermediate space. In fi.c. 716 
MylsB was founded, and in b.o. 690 the Bhodians and Cretans 
took poBsession of Gela in a bay upon the southern coast. 

212. The eastern and the south-eastern regions were soon 
occupied by the swarming people and growing power of the 
Greeks. The Phoenicians had been pressed back westward 
before them. Carthage perhaps was not yet strong enough*, 
or su£5ciently warlike, to interfere ; but upwards of a cen- 
tury elapsed before any further advance westward was made, 
and in b.o. 582, Agrigentum, the sumptuous, was built. 

213. Here for awhile the inundation of Greek coloniza- 
tion was stayed ; a tiny river divided the Hellenic and the 
Punic race. 

214. Up to about B.C. 500 there had been abundant 
quarrels and skirmishes in Sicily, but no memorable war. 
Every colony had cultivated commerce, become prosperous 
and great. Syracuse had grown into a state of magnificence. 
The avarice and ambition of the tyrant of Gela were excited ; 
he aimed at the conquest of Syracuse and the dominion of 
the entire isle. 

215. The Phoenician colonists called on the Carthaginians 
for aid, but they came too late. In the year (b.g. 490) 
when Miltiades routed the Persians at Marathon, Golon 
conquered and captured Syracuse; and (b.c. 480) when 
Themistocles destroyed the fleets of Xerxes at Salamis, 
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Gelon defeated the Carthaginians in Sicily with a terrible 
routy and compelled them to accede to an ignominious peace. 
Six years afterwards, (b.c. 474) the Syracusans achieved a 
naval victory over the Etruscans, which grievously and per- 
manently affected that power. 

216. In B.C. 410 the Carthaginians renewed the war, and 
in the following year took Agrigentum. A bloody and in- 
decisive struggle was continued between Carthage and 
Syracuse till b.o. 368, followed by a truce rather than a 
peace. In b.o. 345 the war was renewed, and continued for 
five years ; neither party had to boast of success. 

217. Until sixty years after this the Sicilians had hardly 
heard of Eome. 

218. When the phalanx of Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the 
Latians had to encounter a terrible foe ; they looked abroad 
DO more for conquest, but for alliance and the means of de*- 
fence. Borne and Carthage were combined, and Italy and 
Sicily beheld with apprehension the encounter of the com- 
mon enemy. Kome, ever victorious, triumphed over the 
elephants, and was inspired with the ambition of triumphing 
over the Carthaginian ships. How they collected their fleet 
is doubtful ; but they fought one naval battle (b.o. 2C0), and 
won. 

219. The rest of the tale of Sicilian conflicts belongs to 
the story of Carthage, for the Eoman has (b.o. 260) entered 
the field. 

220. Maqka Gbjsoia. — ^About two years before Samaria 
was taken by the Assyrians, in the twenty-fourth year of the 
era of Nabonnassar, and thirty years after the foundation of 
Eome (b.o. 723), on the close of the war in which the Lace- 
daemonians had desolated their country, a band of Messe- 
nians emigrated to the opposite shores and founded Ehegium, 
almost at the southern extremity of Italy, opposite Messana, 
which now stands on the Sicilian coast. 

221. Within two years afterwards the Achaians sent 
forth a coloDy to Sybaris, and twelve years afterwards 
(B.C. 710) another to Crotona, in the Tarentine Gulf. 
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222. Two years after this a body of Farthenians from 
Sparta founded Tarento, at the head of the same gulf. 

223. Within thirty years Locri was founded, between 
Crotona and Bhegium. 

224. By this time Grecian cities had taken possession of 
the entire south-east regions of Magna QrsBcia, and fought 
and traded with each other, and traded largely, and pirated 
not a little on the sea. Wealth, luxury, and magnificence 
adorned their cities, and dissipated their native strength. 
Sybaris (b.o. 510) was swallowed up by Crotona, and Cro- 
tona became unable to defend herself. Tarentum and its 
confederates, trembling at the advance of Bome, sued for 
the G-recian phalanx. The phalanx and the elephants came, 
and Magna GrsBcia was trampled and trodden down by the 
phalanx and the elephants, and obliterated (b.o. 272) by 
triumphant Bome. 

225. C/LBTEiA (Heraclea). — ^This most ancient settlement 
of the Phoenicians, on the Bffitic shore in the narrowest part 
of the strait, seems to have grown into great power and 
prosperity some ages before TJtica is said to have been 
founded, or Carthage to have been built. A Phoenician colony 
was there established, and afterwards augmented by the set- 
tlement at Gadir or Gades, still further to the west, where 
Cadiz now stands. In Carteia was erected a temple to 
Melkarth, where, down to Grecian times, his worship with 
Phoenician rites prevailed. 

226. Carteia and Gadir civilized the surrounding lands. 
The Semitic became blended with the Iberian race. Tyre 
claimed no sovereignty over her emancipated child. A 
friendly and profitable intercourse prevailed. Tartessus col- 
lected into its emporia the gold, the silver, and other mi- 
neral and industrial products of Spain, and bartered them 
for the manufactures of Sidon, and the exports of the 
furthest east. Tartessus collected not only the merchan- 
dise of Spain ; Carteia and Gadir were to the Cassiterides 
and to the north-west what Phoenicia had been to them. 
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Without doubt factories, if not settlements, were founded 
from thence on the Cornish and other parts of the English 
coasts, and towards, if not within, the Baltic Sea, for, among 
others, the much esteemed exports of pearls and amber 
and tin. 

227. This was the poetic region of the bards of Greece, 
the land of gold and of silver, of fruits and of flowers, of 
healthful breezes and of sparkling streams, the luxurious 
Andalusia, Homer's Elysian fields. 

228. Here were the wandering ships of the PhocsBans, in 
search of another home (about B.C. 540), hospitably and 
magnificently received among the civilized people of a power- 
ful state. 

229. CABTHAGE.—Of all the daughters of Tyre, the 
fairest and the most mighty and proud was Carthage, the 
rival of all-subduing £ome. 

230. Had the army of Hannibal levelled the Capitol, and 
the legions of Scipio encountered defeat, how differently 
would have been written the history of the world ! Phce- 
nicia was not only the mother of commerce, she added 
letters even to the language of Greece. What earlier his- 
tories than those of Sanchoniatho and Berosus may have 
existed, and how many of them might have been preserved ! 
Her language, like the Etruscan, is extinct ; we know it only 
by affinity to kindred tongues ; her history is in echoes from 
calumniating Italy, and admiring, but ill-informed, Greece. 

231. Phoenicia, wherever she went, spread peace and 
posperity, protected the waters, and sowed the land. Bome 
spread war and desolation, and reaped the laud with a ruth- 
less sickle, but sowed it not agaiu. She did confer blessings, 
which not all conquerors bestow, — systematic institutions 
and law, under which those who chose might sow. But she 
little encouraged the sower ; she gathered the bulk of the 
harvest into her own gamer, and left the labourer small re- 
compense for his toil. 

232. The Carthaginians also cultivated the arts of peace : 
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merchants are naturally opposed to war. They were com- 
pelled to arm in self-defence. They occasionally conquered. 
Yicfcory, eren warfare, generates ambition among the chief- 
tains and the rulers. The calculations of commerce are sa- 
crificed to the lust for conquest and the speculations of 
power. 

233. Such was the history of Carthage. The largest mi- 
gration which had moved from the Syrian coasts, about fiffcy 
years before the Trojan war (b.o. 1230), clustered about a 
small peninsula, projecting into a bay and forming two na- 
tural harbours, nearly equidistant from the Pillars of Her- 
cules and their native land, just where the AMcan coast 
stretches forth towards Sicily, Italy, and G-reece, almost in 
the centre of the western world. Behind lay an immense 
fertile continent, replete with the necessaries of life, and 
producing many commodities for exportation, either in a raw 
or cultivated sl^te. Beyond she was girt by a desert, which 
barred the approach of any powerful foe. 

234. Her harbours with wet and dry docks, and all her 
vast accommodations for merchandise and shipping, her 
splendid edifices, her then imparalleled wealth, her great 
extent, and the hundreds of flourishing towns throughout 
her wide domain, attested the prosperity which had sprung 
from peace. 

235. All the south-west coast of Spain was studded with 
PhoBuician colonies, and they were yearly springing up from 
thence to the confines of Ga'ol. The Sardinian ports were' 
occupied by Tyrian mariners and Sidonian artisans. All the 
Sicilian harbours were peopled by children or grandchildren 
from the Syrian coasts. Malta, and Majorca, and Minorca, 
and every little isle was Phoenician in people or in heart. 
Corsica was held by the Etrurian, but Etruria was a com- 
mercial state. Peace had reigned over the western Medi- 
terranean, and happiness and unwarlike habits had pre- 
vailed. Borne was a den of robbers, hardly conscious of the 
neighbouring sea, when the Corinthians came to the eastern 
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and southern coasts of Sicily, and began to disturb the peace. 
Prom time to time they pressed forward, and others came 
from Rhodes and Crete. 

236. Until called upon for aid, the Carthaginians did not 
interfere. The colonies of her race were scattered through 
the west. Carthage was the most influential, but affected 
no sovereignty, nor was any allegiance owned. 

237. Carthage had not the proper sentiment of war ; she 
had not the prudence or the martial spirit which arms it- 
self to the battle. She fought with mercenaries and with 
hirelings, and encountered frequent defeat. Her first re- 
yerses were in Sicily, of which we have mentioned the un- 
certain war. 

238. Cybens (Cyrenaica). — Agesilaus, who assumed the 
name or title of Battus, a Lacedemonian, led the Greeks to 

' this beautiful region of Libya (b.o. 631), and in defiance of 
the haughty notion of the Spartan, commingled with the 
native race. In that healthful seat commerce took its sta- 
tion, and after accessions from Ionia, and every other dis- 
trict of G-reece, prosperity and affluence, and science and 
taste, as well as arts, adorned ApoUonia and the other 
cities of Pentapolis, of which splendid ruins are still found. 
For 500 years, between Carthage and Egypt, notwithstand- 
ing intestine wars and foreign treasons, and massacres and 
direful revenge, such was the energy of commerce, that 
foreign invaders were repelled, and ApoUonia flourished the 
centre of merchandise for a widely-extended realm. But 
Cyrene and ApoUonia dwindled under the fostering care of 
Eome. 

239. CiECUMNAyiaATiON OP ArsiCA, which occurred in 
this interval, belongs to the history of Phcenicia ; for although 
the expedition went forth under the auspices of the Pharaoh 
of Egypt (Necho, b.c. 606), it was performed by Phoenician 
mariners in Phoenician ships^ 

240. Internal evidence carries conviction of the truth of 
the story to every unprejudiced mind. It is more definite, 
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vicinity of these formidable nations compelled them to 
abandon the enterprise, and to add their numbers to the 
settlement of their brethren in Marseilles. 

254. From this time Massilia flourished. We hear 
nothing of her wars ; but her minor towns, scattered from 
Liguria to Spain, excluded the Punic merchants from the 
whole south coast of Gaul. 

255. She spread her civilizing and enriching influence to 
the very north of the mainland, and established colonies or 
factories opposite the British shore, from which she carried 
on a lucrative commerce with the southern coast of England, 
and derived from Cornwall in that direction the much- 
coveted tin. Nor was that the only product. We hear of the 
import of lead ; and the vicinity of her merchants, residing 
among the Yeneti (in Brittany), not very far from the outlet 
of the Baltic, afforded the opportunity of purchasing amber, 
stiU more coveted than tin. 

256. While the vessels from Carthage and Carteia 
reached the Cassiterides by sea, the British exports, brought 
across the Channel, were conveyed in about thirty days 
frx)m the north to the southern ports of France, and thence 
distributed to the east by the ships and customers of Mar- 
seilles. 

257. She, 150 years before the Christian era, was pressed 
by the transalpine Ligurians, and called for the aid, and, 
as a consequence, submitted to the sovereignty, of Bome. 
Her devotion to commerce, her convenient situation, and 
her pre-established connection with the coasts opposite to 
Albion, preserved to her the commerce which the defeated 
Carthaginians lost. 

258. NauceA-TIS. — The Greek pirates infested Ehacotis, 
and, according to their habit, combined pillage and com- 
merce along the Egyptian coasts. The Pharaohs strove to 
exclude them from their shores ; but (b.c. 550) Amasis, to 
suppress piracy and encourage traffic, permitted Milesians 
to found a city in the Saitic nome on the eastern bank of 
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the Canopic branch of the Kile, — ^a city which stood, when 
Alexandria was founded, perhaps bj reason of the extension 
of the alluvial land^ full thirty miles from the sea. Like the 
Hanse Towns and other great cities of Europe, it enjoyed, 
by grant from the Pharaohs, the rights of self-government 
in the midst of a sovereign state. Though founded by 
Milesians, its population and prosperity were advanced by 
immigration from all parts of Greece. Its manufactures 
were porcelain and peculiar wreaths of flowers. Its prospe- 
rity knew no check till imperial Alexandria arose. 

259. Athens, daughter of Gecropia (b.o. 1586), hybrid 
of Hellenic and Phoenician descent, birthplace of aesthetic 
beauty, school of wisdom and the elegant arts ; for a 
thousand years thou hadst quietly and silently prospered, 
and weathered the storms which threatened, or broke upon 
thine or thy adjacent lands. The days of thy triumph, the 
days of Marathon (b.c. 490) and Salamis (b.o. 480), the morn- 
ing of thy pride and ambition was the prelude of thy glory, 
and of thy speedy fall. Thy ships of commerce are con- 
verted into ships of war, and assert a piratical sovereignty 
on the sea (b.c. 477-413). Thy long walls are prepared 
(b.c. 456) for the defence which had been better maintained 
by thy forces engaged in inva^ion and foreign exploits. In 
thy pride and in thy glory, while everything is beautiful 
within thee, while Pericles rules, and the defamed Aspasia 
surrounds thee with a halo, thou art rushing upon ruin, and 
verging upon thy fall. — For sixty-four years only endured 
her splendid dominion, among the shortest and brightest 
eras of empire. The relics of the disordered army and baffled 
vessels which fled from Syracuse (b.c. 413-412) could no 
longer support her usurpations, or maintain dominion on 
the sea. Her power had departed before Lysander at 
JEgos Potamos took her navy while its sailors were taking 
their lunch. 

260. Gabthaox. — During the early period of her contests 
in aid of her Sicilian allies, Carthage expanded her naviga- 
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tion and colonies with a boldness standing in strong con^ 
trast with her want of energy in war. 

261. She (B.C. 450) dispatched Hanno, not to discover, 
for she must, since the rojage of her forefathers in the time 
of Necho, have known, but to colonize, the African coast 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, with sixty ships, bearing 
8000 persons, including women and children, on board. The 
numbers indicate emigration to known places of settlement 
rather than in search of a home. These were settled, in 
various positions, from Abyla to Cerne, that is, from Ceuta 
to somewhere about the mouth of Senegal. 

262. About the same time, Hamilco was dispatched, but, 
probably, rather for discovery and commerce than for 
colonization, with a considerable squadron along the north- 
western coast of Europe, and obtained considerable infor- 
mation of this region : indeed, it must have been to a con- 
siderable extent well known to their compatriots of Gades, 
and the other settlements in Spain. 

263. BoME began her career with the destruction of com- 
merce, in the subversion, or on the wrecks, of a magnificent 
city, which may be called primaeval Eome, — a city which 
had constructed for her relief, in an unhealthy, and often 
inundated situation, with an enormous population, sewers 
adequate to the exigencies of Babylon, or the metropolis of 
the British realm, — sewers such as London is now first about 
to form, — sewers for which the tents of Eomulus and the 
shanties of the Palatine, and even the cottages of the pa- 
trician owners of five- or six-acre farms, during the cazique- 
dom of Servius Tullius and Tarquin, had no more occasion 
than the inhabitants of a country town ; works of which it 
is obvious that the Bomans were ignorant, when, after the 
conquest of Brennus, they built their streets crosswise above 
them. The whole Boman territory, at the time to which 
these stupendous works are usually ascribed, was less than 
those of some modem landed proprietors. The fee-simple 
of her possessions, from 60,000 to 100,000 acres of by no 
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means good land, would not have paid the wages of the 
the workmen who constructed these works, even if they had 
workmen of adequate skill. 

264. The port of Ostia, dependent on its vast artificial 
accommodation, was adapted to a great merchant city, not 
to the martial clowns of regal Borne. They had neither the 
wealth, nor the labour, nor the talent, nor the need, nor the 
thought, which could devise, perfect, require, or desire such 
a port for such a town. 

265. The Bomans were never a commercial people ; they 
had no genius for traffic ; they sought not to earn by indus- 
try what they might obtain by force. 

266. TiHE. — Once more must we turn our eyes upon 
Tyre. The mother of nations sits desolate ; the merchant 
city is once more besieged. Another monster, more fierce 
and more successful than the Babylonian, has set forth on 
his career of conquest, by murder, rapine, and desolation to 
acquire the name of Hero and the appellation of Great. 

267. The Macedonian phalanx has occupied the shores, 
and a huge mole of rock and rubbish is creeping irresistibly 
forward to the island gates. A ruthless and passionate boy 
has doomed the city, deemed eternal. After 2500 years of 
wealth and power (b.o. 832), her race of glory is run. Her 
supremacy is transplanted. Alexandria shall enjoy her 
commerce, and immortalize the destroyer's name. 

268. Alexandbia. — Was it that mad boy's wisdom, or was 
he taught it by a prophetic seer p The desolator of nations, 
the destroyer of Tyre, the conqueror of Naucratis, from which 
perhaps the shore had too far retired, saw that nature had 
created the beach between the ocean and Lake Mereotis for 
the emporium of merchandise between India and the West. 
The refuge of the rover was destined to be the imperial 
city. Its founder passed away, his undigested empire dis- 
solved ; but Alexandria became a royal city, spacious and 
noble^ and rich and proud. She became, and remained 
during the whole reign of the Ptolemies, empress of the 
Mediterranean trade ; and during the reign of Borne she 
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must be so, for Borne must frequent her harbours or starve. 
But the Athanasian and the Arian are deluging her streets 
with blood, and gorging them with slaughter, in their ruth- 
less strife. Her ports are empty, her streets are desolate, 
her libraries and palaces are in decay. Amrou, with his 
hosts from the desert, has seized tbe depopulated town. 
For awhile she mourns in desolation, ber prosperity for 
awhile has passed away, the Arab and the Abyssinian sup- 
planted her, until the Caliph restored her ports, and invited 
the Christian and the Moslem, with equal privileges, with 
equal benefits, with equal hospitality, to the harbour of the 
reviving town. Alexandria breathes again ; and although tbe 
bold mariners of the West have found a wider passage, 
Alexandria has been, and must be, a thriving town. 

269. Cabthaoe and Bome. — Almost the first communi- 
cation which Carthage received from Bome as a considerable 
power, was the solicitation of her alliance against the king 
of Epirus, who threatened to trample down Italy with the 
Grecian phalanx and the Oriental machinery of war. 

270. In the year b.o. 509, and again in b.o. 348, Carthage 
had entered into treaties with Bome ; but inasmuch as they 
referred chiefly to the rights of navigation, to the mutual 
exclusion of the shipping of the two nations from certain 
districts of the coasts of each other and their respective al- 
lies, and as Bome had scarcely a harbour or a ship, it is just 
to infer that they were among the common form conven- 
tions between Carthage and the Etruscan States. 

271. But the advance of the descendant of Achilles in 
support of the Sicilian and Tarentine descendants of Greece, 
united Carthage and Bome in a common cause. The west- 
em empires, as they may be deemed, entered into a defen- 
sive and offensive treaty. Carthage was to furnish the ves- 
sels of war, for the Bomans had none to supply. 

272. Punic faith observed the treaty, the vessels of Car- 
thage defeated the Epirote's fleet ; but Pyrrhus landed again 
in Italy. Bome repelled the elephants of India, the legions 
routed the phalanx (b.o. 274). Bome extended her empire. 
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the dynasties of Magna GrsBcia went down before her. She 
swelled with pride and ambition. Her first war with Car^ 
thage (B.C. 264) followed. She armed herself for the sea ; 
she was at first victorious, from time to time baffled and de- 
feated; but it was impossible that merchants with their 
mercenaries should vanquish the children of Mars. In 
241 B.C. ended, in the discomfiture of Carthage, the first 
Punic war. 

273. Sicily and the sea were the battle-fields. Some 
aided Syracuse to enthral, and at length to enslave her. 

274. The war with Carthage was terminated by treaty, 
which was violated by Borne. Sardinia (b.o. 237) rebelled 
against Carthage; Borne broke her contract and seized 
upon the coveted isle, and upon Corsica, which Etruria had 
ceded to Carthage ; thus demonstrating the distinction be- 
tween Boman and Funic faith. 

275. Battles had bred warriors, and the princes of Cai> 
thage were inflamed with ambition and revenge. The loss of 
her sister-colonies excited the merchants. Sicily was almost 
ravished from her, Sardinia and Corsica were irretrievably 
gone. She associated or compelled her kindred colonies of 
Spain into schemes of ambition and conquest. Her aggran- 
dizement there, and her confederations with other enemies 
of Italy, brought on (b.c. 218) the second Punic war. The 
Airicans, the Spaniards, and the Gauls scattered the legions 
at CannsB ; the battalions of Hannibal threatened the impe- 
rial city, and Italy lay prostrate at his feet ; but the genius 
of Borne prevailed. Carthage was vanquished (b.o. 201), 
surrendered her foreign possessions and her navy, and ran- 
somed herself at an enormous price. Commerce redeemed 
the ransom ; but Bome had elevated a ruthless and unscru- 
pulous neighbour, and made him her ally, and an engine of 
disturbance and oppression to the devoted town. 

276. The encroachments of Massinissa, and the perfidious 
plotting of Bome, involved Carthage in an inevitable inva- 
sion, called the third Punic war. 

p 
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277. Carthage must be destroyed; Gato and Borne have 
decreed it (b.o. 149). Carthage had flourished as a trading 
citj, but was now despoiled by the I^umidian of half her 
African domain ; even Utica had revolted, to evade the ter- 
rible decree. Borne had become the mightiest of nations ; 
in the fields of Gaul, of Oreece, of Asia Minor, and Spain, 
her armies had acquired the perfection of discipline, and 
often victorious, became trained to carnage and rapine, and 
ruthlessly ready to execute any judgment which would bring 
them spoil. Carthage was rich, but powerless. Unable to 
compete with an African prince, she could no longer en- 
counter the legions ; she could only fight the battle of de- 
speration, she could not avert her doom. 

278. In 146 b.g. perished the daughter of Tyre and Sidon, 
the mother of colonies, illustrious for the diffusion of wealth 
and the blessings of commerce, as Borne was famous for de- 
vastation and the glories of war. Forced at first by the Si- 
cilian Greeks, and afterwards by Fyrrhus and Bome, to de- 
part from her peaceful vocation, and to resort to the con- 
gress of arms, she proved unequal to the conflict, was humi- 
liated in her first war with Sicily, vanquished in her first 
war with Bome, plundered in the second, and iu the third 
perfidiously destroyed. 

279. And when she fell, though her glory and her sove- 
reignty had long before departed, and her commerce had 
greatly decayed, the circuit of her walls was twenty-three 
Boman miles ; her inhabitants were seven hundred thou- 
sand, industrious and wealthy, not like the pauper-pen- 
sioned inhabitants of Bome. The magnificence of what they 
had ruined astonished the barbarians who despoiled her; 
but the description of her harbours, her docks, and her 
quays, the palaces of her merchants, and the habitations and 
manufactories of her citizens, must be sought elsewhere. 

280. Beitaiit.— Before the voyage of Hamilco, perhaps 
before Carthage was built, from Carteia, or Gadir, the Phoe- 
nicians visited the English coasts. From that period the 
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Tynan settlen in the west, and possibly ships from the pa- 
rent state, obtained from the Cassiterides the much-appre- 
ciated tin. If these were the Scillj Isles, it is not credible 
that vessels which crossed the sea to visit them did not 
search for all the products obtainable along the adjacent 
coasts. The Phoenicians and their descendants did not for 
centuries confine their commerce to a single subject or a 
single point. We maj feel assured that whatever could be 
procured in the southern regions of England, perhaps in 
its western, and on the opposite Irish lands, worfchj of 
transport to Syria, to Africa, or Spain, found its value in 
eastern merchandise, and stowage in Phoenician ships. 

281. For many centuries Tyre and her children kept the 
precious commodity to themselves. 

282. About this time (b.c. 800) colonists or agents of the 
Massilians had established themselves on the Continent, in 
Brittany,. opposite the English coasts. They purchased the 
tin from the far west, at an island called Mietis, perhaps St. 
Michaers Mount, conveyed it along the southern coasts, 
and, to avoid the Punic cruisers, overland to Marseilles, for 
distribution to Italy and the eastern world. 

283. Before this (b.o. 814) Pytheas, a navigator from 
Marseilles, had coasted at least one side of Britain and its 
northern isles, and penetrated some distance up the Baltic, 
whence he carried back unquestionable evidences of his 
voyage. 

284. As Carthage waned and fell, the British commerce 
passed to the merchants of Marseilles and their colonists 
and agents on the Gallic shore. 

285. There is no history, in these ages, of the north of 
G^ul. From time to time we obtain a glimpse of the coast, 
and a vague notion as to what its inhabitants then were ; 
but through what phases they had since the last inspection 
passed, will ever remain tmtold. 

286. The Veneti (b.c. 100) were settled in the north-west 
coasts of Gaul (Brittany), and carried on the traffic with 

F 2 
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the EngliBh, in Kent and at Mietis, in tin and lead* and the 
paltiy pearls which tempted C'ssar, and com, cattle, hides, 
and slaves, paying for them with implements for agricnlture, 
trade, and war, and the luxuries and finery in which the 
half-reclaimed sarage delights. 

287. The Veneti were probably descendants from Mas- 
ailians, blended with the people among whom they came, as 
the Massilians were the descendants of the intermixture of 
Ghiuls and Greeks. They were regarded by some as a Bel- 
gic, by others as a Batayian race. They had (b.c. 55) grown 
powerful on the sea, they had imposed a transit duty on 
foreign craft. Their ships were of oak, proof against the 
rostra of the Boman galleys ; high fore and aft, their stems 
overlooked the castles on the Koman decks ; their sails were 
of leather, and their cables were formed of iron. 

288. Afcieht Ships. — ^We have already given, from 
Macpherson, a description of an ancient Mediterranean ship 
of war. Naval architecture in this department had not 
greatly improved. As many experiments as in modern 
times, but not in such rapid succession, or on so large a 
scale, had been tried. The number of banks of oars had 
been from time to time increased ; and again, from time to 
time the larger vessels had been razed and cut down ; but 
in the latter part of the third century before the Christian 
era, they began to construct ships for transports, for pa- 
laces, and for trade, almost as unwieldy, and quite as un- 
couthy as any prodigies of modem times. Hiero, King of 
Syracuse, with the help of Archimedes, constructed a galley 
of twenty tiers of oars, carrying three masts, adorned and 
embellished as a palace, and surmounted with a castle and 
fortifications. Ptolemy built two rival monsters, one for the 
river, the other for the sea; the former 300 feet long and 45 
broad, the latter 420 feet long ai^d only 57 broad, each fur- 
nished with two heads and two stems, like an edifice erected 
on two New Zealand war-canoes or river-scows. The latter 
carried 4000 oars, in 40 tiers, and afiected to accommodate 
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4000 rowers, 2850 soldiers, and a swarm of scullions, bang- 
ers-on, and cooks. That the rowers rowed, or that the sol- 
diers fought, we are uninformed ; but we are told that for 
awhile the monument of pride and folly was immovable 
from the stocks, until a PhcBnician engineer constructed a 
canal by which she Was conducted towards the sea. 

289. AnvLX and Axvm. — In the first century of the 
Christian era, towards the southern extremity of the Bed 
Sea, on its western coast, while the oriental trade of Alex- 
andria was depressed under the Boman sway, reappeared 
for awhile from the darkness in which it had been for eight 
centuries enshrouded, the ancient realm of Ethiopia, the 
land of Tirhaka, the conqueror of Thebes and of mighty 
Noph, the deliyerer of Judiea, the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian host. For five hundred years, as the power of 
Bome and the commerce of the Mediterranean with the 
East still further declined, Adule, the seaport of the mag- 
nificent Axum and Colb^, grew up and flourished, became 
the emporia of India and of Taprobane, and conferred on 
Abyssinia riches and commercial fame. Adule is now in 
decay, a pillar and a few sculptured stones of Axum re- 
main, and Abyssinia is the battle-field of semi-barbarian 
tribes. 

290. Unroll the map of the northern and the western 
nations, and of the external and the frozen seas. A thou- 
sand years before the reign of Bomulus, beyond Calpe and 
Abyla, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Pillars of Hercules, 
stood hk temple, the sanctuary of Melkarth, the Phoenician 
fane. Not far within these straits Carteia, not far beyond 
them Gades, Tartessus, the entrep6ts of traffic in tin, im- 
ported to Tyre and to Sidon to harden Egyptian chisels, 
and to adorn the shield and the helmet, long before the era 
of the Dardan war. 

291. There is a cloud upon the ocean, and a mist upon 
the shore. We see dimly and indistinctly, century after cen- 
tury coming into view, Phoenician and Punic colonies and 
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factories dotted along the western coasts of Africa to, and 
perhaps beyond, Cape Bojador. There are the Portunate 
Islands, the Canaries, or Madeira the beautiful, distant in 
the sea ; there, far beyond, is the vast Atalantis, vast be- 
cause unexplored ; there are the Elysian fields, the gushing 
fountains and pellucid rills ; there are the Hesperian gar- 
dens, gorgeous with their golden fruit, a heaven for super- 
stition, and for the philosopher a Utopian state. 

292. Look along the coast of Portugal and the Cantabrian 
shores, and along the western side of Gaul, and the lands of 
the Belgie and the Batavian fens. Have the Syrian ships been 
arrested in their ports P has Carthage sat still ? have the 
Carteian and Qadesian merchants for a thousand years for- 
got their craft and loitered in their ports ? There were cities 
and there was commerce, and there were silver and gold, 
and industry and prosperity, and wealth in Spain ; Ghades 
became of European cities second only to Bome. Were the 
other seaports uninhabited, and the other harbours silent, 
while the Fhcenicians were in the land? From point to 
point, especially on the coast opposite Britain, factories 
and settlements of the Sidonian race were unquestionably 
planted ; we see them not, but there they must have been, 
and near them are their rivals. The emigrants or agents 
from Massilia have built their warehouses on the north- 
western seacoast of G-aul, competing for the trade of Britain 
and the amber of the Sarmatian Sea. There are the Yeneti, 
with their wellrbuilt ships. 

293. There looms Scandia in the distance. The gulf and 
the I^orth Sea and the Frozen Sea almost surround her, she 
may well be mistaken for an isle; and there are the scat- 
tered islands of the west, and there, among the Orkneys or 
the Shetlands, is remotest Thule. All these are as vet seen 
faintly, the people clambering their wild rocks, or in their 
small craft waiting for the deluded fish, or pui'suing the 
seal, — ^avocations they are soon to relinquish for a fiercer 
sport. 
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294. There lie plainly before us the south-eastern parts 
of Hibemia, and, as clearly seen, the Cornish coasts ; there 
is that islet at full tide, now St. Michael's Mount, where 
Gadesian and Massilian merchants are busy weighing tin, 
and bartering for it weapons and implements from their own 
forges, and spices and fine textures from Araby and Ind. 
The mingled progeny of Syria and Spain have commingled . 
with the Celts of the Damnonian shore. The Boman his- 
torian recognized in the swarthy complexion and curled 
hair of the Silures the aspect of the Iberian race. 

295. It is not improbable that there was some resemblance 
between the British, and a greater between the Hibernian 
and Etruscan tongues. It is not improbable, for they were 
all of Aryan descent, that the Irish and the Tuscan were 
borne into Europe by the same or a nearly contemporaneous 
wave, the former passing westward to G-aul and Britain, and 
the latter southward into the Italian lands ; or perhaps the 
British were of a subsequent inundation, possibly that which 
impelled Brennus upon Etruria and Bome, and carried the 
Britons into England, and the Irish thence to their Emerald 
Isle. How far the one or the other of those languages may 
have been affected by mixture with that of the still earlier 
possessors of the lands, the Biscayans or the Pins, is rather 
for the philologist than for the history of the sea. It is 
probable that the Phcenician element impregnated both the 
Etruscan and the Irish dialects, and gave them the same, 
means of exhibiting their language, and the same or similar 
additions to their speech, and that the Erse may assist to 
unfold the secrets of the Tuscan tongue. 

296. The supposed island of Scandia, and the islets in the 
north-west, were the seats of the northern hives ; not that 
they were prolific, as hath been assumed, but their pastures 
were barren, and their rocks were bare, and their forests 
were unsubdued. The progeny which clustered upon them 
could find scant sustenance either in the sea or on the shores. 
The greater swarms had proceeded from the mainland, but 
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eyen from the islands the starving population were compelled 
to issae in search of more fertfle regions and better cultivated 
fields. 

r 297. The mainland of Caledonia, the northern parts of 
Hibemia and of Britain, were occupied by equally needy, 
adventurous, but indolent tribes. Enterprising and intrepid 
in war and in plunder; active in sudden and spasmodic 
exertions, but intolerant of the labour which would by in- 
dustry provide the ordinary comforts of life, or even culti- 
vate the ground. 

298. All these regions lay expanded before, though dimly 
seen by the Roman eye. Thule, says Fomponius Mela (Ub. iii. 
c. 6), is opposite the shores of the Belcffi ; it is celebrated in 
Greek and Boman verse, inasmuch as the sun comes forth 
to set but for a short period, for the nights pass quickly 
away, although as dark as elsewhere in winter, they are lucid 
in summer ; since the sun, at that time raising itself, although 
unseen, illuminates the nearest regions with its neighbour- 
ing light. At the solstice indeed there is no night, for at 
that time becoming more manifest, the sun not only displays 
its radiance, but even a considerable part of its disk. 

299. From the Euphrates to Thule, except the Scandina- 
vians and their pirate boats, almost all was subject to Bome. 
From the Euphrates to Chryse, the still less determined 
eastern limit of the world, the Persians, and beyond them 
nations almost fabulous in place and power, sent by sea to 
Arabia, and to the Euxine and Mediterranean ports by cara- 
vans, commodities rare and costly, according to the distance 
from which they came, and the circuitous or feeble means by 
which they were conveyed. 

300. But beyond Thule, the eye of a philosopher, guided 
by that speculation which realizes prophecies, discerned the 
distant wide-spread coasts which Columbus discovered, and 
to which another gave his name. Seneca, in the reign of 
Nero, prophesies through the lips of the Colchian Medea at 
the altar (Medea, 1. 375) :— 
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" Beyolviog jean shall bring the day, 
When nature loosened by the sea, 
Th' expansiye earth shall spread abroad, 
And sailors o'er the watery road 
To trading nations spread the sail, 
Far, £bu* beyond remotest Thule." 

But almost a thousand years of barbarism and night, with 
centuries of evening and morning twilight, were to intervene 
between the enunciation and fulfilment of this, one of the pro- 
phecies which has been most literally and accurately fulfilled. 

301. We have described the ships of the Yeneti, which 
occupied the north-west coast of Gallia when Cffisar crossed 
to the British isle. But not such were the ships.with which 
the credulous Selden believed that Britannia then ruled 
sovereign of the sea. Her vessel was a thing of wicker and 
of canvas or hide, which would hardly bear the warrior, who 
could cairy it more lightly than his shield. The type of 
this primeval British navy may be seen on the coasts of 
Wales or Ireland, when you are close enough to see it, au- 
daciously encountering the sea — not surely degenerated, nor 
much improved. For combat — to it an African canoe is a 
sloop of war, a New Zealand periagua a line-of-battle ship. 

302. Britain had no manufactures to export. Shipping 
will not thrive without an export trade. Her chariots were 
perhaps home-made ; their adornments were imported by 
foreigners, and paid for in tin, lead, com, and prisoners of war. 

303. '^ After the Eomans came to reside among them" 
(says Tacitus), '' they began to cultivate the language of their 
conquerors and to emulate their dress, and gradually devi- 
ated into a taste for those luxuries which stimulate to vice — 
porticos and bagnios and the elegancies of the table ; and 
this, from their inexperience, they termed politeness, whilst 
in reality it distinguished them as slaves." 

304. These censured luxuries must however have stimu- 
lated industry as well as vice, and have led to the creation, 
as well as to the display, of wealth. The more barbarous 
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tribes were for awhfle pent up more and more doeeij in 
the North, and Britain lost perhaps less, and gained perhaps 
more, than any other conntrj which fell under the dominion 
of Borne. The foreign merchants could exercise their trade, 
andy for the sske of the Boman owners, arts and agriculture 
obtained some protection* Albion became a temptation to 
the starring Northman and the hungry Scot. 

805. Eren while Diocletian and ^iiiximian sustained the 
power of Bome, assaults from the northern regions were 
made upon the coasts of this enriched and enervated land, 
and on the opposite and equally enenrated land of the Bel- 
gians and the Ghiuls. 

806. Carausius gathered a navy (286), the like Britain saw 
not again for more than twelve hundred years. For a season 
Britain was sovereign of the sea, but her empire was tran- 
sient as the genius who founded it, and within a century from 
his death, her coasts, from north to south, from east to west, 
except when occasionally rescued from destruction by the 
presence of the eagles of Julian (360), lay prostrate and a 
prey ; her youth were banded in foreign battles, in the inva* 
sion or defence of regions in which she had no interest, to 
perish in distant lands, while their altars lay desolate, and 
spoilers ravaged their homes. 

807. The destruction of the Boman empire was no per- 
manent loss ; it was a necessary check. It was requisite 
that the stern and ferocious character should be eliminated 
from what was regarded as civilization in her day. It was 
hastened by a religion which sapped the foundations on which 
that empire was built, and substituted the acrimony of ecde- 
siastical controversy for political skill. The stem habit of 
the warrior was superseded by the gorgeous garment of the 
priest. But the fierceness of character remained, and was 
often exacerbated by religious zeal. 

808. The Ostrogoths and the Visigoths, and the Vandals 
and the Swedes, the homogeneous nations of a hundred 
names, were dosing in the confines and breaking down the 
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boundaries, and subduing and partitioning the provinces of 
disintegrated Borne ; and the still more horrible Huns were 
swarming from the East when the last of the legions (427) 
left the British shores. The Scots and the Ficts overran 
the province, and the cry of the defenceless people to the 
patrician jEtius (446) arose in vain. 

309. Ok the Dibbuptioit ov the Eomait State, the 
republics of Italy first present themselves to our attention. 

Yenice became powerful on the north-eastern coasts in 
the Adriatic. 

Genoa next presents itself as growing into importance in 
Liguria. 

Amalfi attained considerable influence from her situa* 
tion on the sooth of that promontory which divides the 
beautiful Bay of Naples from that of Salerno. 

Pisa between tbe two, on the banks of the Amo, became 
again the emporium of the trade of ancient Etruria. 

Livonia, or Leghorn, arose further south, on the Tuscan 
coast, where it still maintains a respectable eommerce. 
. Marseilles still flourished, and grew in pro»perity, on the 
south of Gaul. 

Barcelona attained a place among the seats of commerce 
in the southern regions of Spain. 

The Euzine, at first under the Tartars, and successively 
in connection with Venice and Genoa, resumed the com- 
merce which there had settled under the auspices of FhoB- 
nicia, and flourished with the colonizations of MUetus and 
the Asiatic Greeks. 

Alexandria, which had grown rich under the Ptolemies, 
retained a portion of its wealth during the reign of Home, 
prospered under the Caliphs, and has maintained, with 
various fluctuations, an important mercantile station to 
modern times. 

310. The incessant wars which attended the dissolution 
of the realms of Bome, and raged between the commercial 
republics and their neighbours, disturbed, and from time to 
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time altered the poeseflsions of the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Levant ; bat the transfer of commerce 
from thoae regions was mainly occasioned by the maritime 
enterprise which had sprang ap in the Western States, and 
the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

311. During those wars the peoples of the north-west 
and west of Europe were growing into trading communi- 
ties, and becoming commercial nations. 

312. Before the year 1020 the pirates of Scandinavian 
descent had intruded themselves into the Mediterranean, 
and begun to settle in Sicily and the seats of the Tyrrhe- 
nians. But they were more inclined to reap than to sow 
the harvest of trade. 

313. BjiYEirirA, though selected by Augustus as the sta- 
tion of the largest division of his navy, though adorned and 
furnished forth at enormous expense, and destined for a port 
of the sea, could not resist the law of Nature. A grove thrives 
where the ships of the Emperor were harboured, and the 
silting up of the sands has removed her stUl further and to- 
ther from the waters over which she was intended to preside. 

314. Whilst a port of the CsBsars, the retreat of their 
timid successors, the metropolis of the Goth, or the capital 
of the exarch, Kavenna could not, — and, of course, when 
the thrall of a pontiff she could not, — become commercial, 
she could not thrive. 

316. Vekiob. — The Veneti were an ancient people, pro- 
bably of the race which had erected the cities of Etruria, 
and grow.n great upon the sea. But the plains and marshes 
north of the Po, formed chiefly of the rich alluvion of 
many rivers, were the proper seat for agriculture, and ill 
accommodated for the business of the sea. 

316. Their language differed, but their manners agreed 
with those of their Gallic neighbours. For ages they had 
maintained their lands and their freedom against those 
neighbours, and the neighbouring Tuscans, and the Taren- 
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tines from the South. They had sared Borne by invading 
the Gauls when the army of Brennus threatened the Capitol. 

317. Their domains and their independence yielded to 
the legions ; but industry and a grateful soil had created 
cities and opulence in Yenetia, until the barbarians came. 
She lay in the march of, and was plundered and devastated 
by almost every invader ; but industry endeavoured to re- 
store comfort after wealth had been ravished from her, and 
she struggled against adversity till Attila with his Huns, 
the most frightful and ferocious of exterminating hordes, 
descended upon her plains. 

818. The desolation of Yenetia was complete. Her mise- 
rable inhabitants fled (about 452) to the heaps of alluvion, 
little more consistent than the mixture of mud and water 
which lay between them and the shore ; but the shallows 
afforded protection landward, and intricate shoals afforded 
protection seaward, and freedom and industry found sub- 
sistence in fishing, and the beginning of riches in the manu- 
facture of salt. 

319. The deposits, which could hardly be called islets, 
were rendered firm and connected by incessant labour and 
skill. In houses alike humble her magistrates were ap- 
pointed and her citizens dwelt. The vessels grew larger 
and larger ; they ventured up the rivers, which had belonged, 
and were destined again to belong, to them, to exchange 
their salt for clothing and animal food ; they began to ven- 
ture upon the sea. The spirit of commerce supplanted the 
genius of agriculture. Within seventy years they appeared 
a well-organized community, with a considerable merchant 
fleet. 

320. They were respectful to the ruler of the West, they 
owned faint allegiance to the emperor of the East, but they 
retained the freedom of their persons, and the regulation of 
their affairs. The prudent merchant, the adventurous 
mariner, the industrious artisan, who fled from the troubles 
of Italy, found in these improving islands safety and a home. 
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821. In two more oenturies her ships were trading in the 
ports of Sicilj, of Sjriii^ of Asia Minor, and the Tauric 
Chersonese. She brought home the merchandise of China 
and India, the mannfactares of Constantinople and of T^re, 
and exchanged them for Baltic amber and for Spanish 
silyer and gold. 

822. In less than another century she encountered (804) 
and routed the armies and navy of Pepin, the mighty leader 
of the Franks, and thenceforth proudly asserted her inde- 
pendence of the East and the West. 

828. But the warriors of Allah, who would acknowledge 
only one God, who had subdued the idolaters of Asia, and 
were trampling on the idolatry of Europe, had embarked the 
Crescent on the sea. All nations quailed before them. The 
nayy of Venice was defeated (839), her city endangered, 
her commerce dissipated, and her progress for nearly half a 
century (881) held in check. Prom this time she began to 
revive ; within thirty years (903) she defeated the invasive 
Huns, expanded her commerce, in spite of pontifical cen- 
sures trading with Christian and Saracen alike, and protected 
it with a formidable naval power. 

824. Queen of the Adriatic and adjacent lands, courted by 
the Emperor and by all desiroue of peace, she had now (1081) 
to protect the waters less against the civilized Saracens than 
the hordes of rovers from the north, who were clustering upon 
the regions of Magna Graecia and the Sicilian shores, and 
ravaging the sea and every ill-defended coast. 

825. That protection of the Empire had been requited by 
possessions and great commercial privileges in Constanti- 
nople and the imperial dominions. The Emperor took 
offence at a refuge afforded by Venice to the Pope ; the 
offence caused the seizure of those possessions and a war, 
and a victory to the standard of St. Mark, and to the 
Emperor an ignominious peace. The privileges of Venice 
were restored and augmented, and she condescended, less in 
respect for the donor than for the superstition which sane- 
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tified the title, to accept from the protected priest the ring 
with which, in the gorgeous Bucentaur, her Doge went forth 
to wed the surrounding sea. 

326. Venice was ready for any expedition of commerce or 
war where profit was to be obtained. She sent forth her 
galleys with the Crusaders, who paid for their passage, to 
partake in the battle, to take her share, and to purchase that 
of her thoughtless allies, of the conquests and the spoil. 

327. She had become sovereign of Dalmatia and Croatif^, 
she had received Ptolemais and other ports and possessions 
as presents, and she had (1173) conquered some Italian 
cities and several Grecian islands for herself. 

328. The culmination of Venice was in the Fourth Cru- 
sade. Eebellion had seized upon one of her towns. Zara 
was in arms. Ambition possessed the minds of the mer- 
chant nobles, gorged with wealth. The Crusaders could not 
pay their passage in ducats ; they must satisfy their contract 
by the loan of their arms. Venice had factories to establish, 
and she had injuries or insults to avenge. The Cross must 
adventure against the Cross. Anathema must be bribed by 
the extension of the power and the pride of the priest, by 
the subjection of the Grecian superstition to the Pontiff of 
Eome ; the needy warriors must be bribed by more sub- 
stantial plunder than a desolate country and a marble 
sepulchre could afford, — by the fabulous wealth and magni- 
ficence of the gorgeous Empress of the East. 

329. Constantinople was won (1203), was plundered, and 
given to the flames. The religious zealots would not forego 
their insulted faith. The bigoted Greeks would not be 
reconciled to the dominion of Eome. They defied the 
thunders of the Vatican. These thunders were, therefore, 
hurled against the warriors for the commission of the 
unprofitable crime. But the sacrilegious warriors had got 
their, and Venice got more than her, anticipated reward. 

330. She became despot of the. manufactures and com- 
merce of the Euxine, the ^gean, and the Eastern Sea. Pisa 
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was allowed a humble participation, but war was denounced 
against the Qenoese. Yenice added to her dominions a 
large portion of the Peloponnesus, and, among others, the 
island of Crete. 

831. During the ensuing sixtj years she not only re- 
tained, but increased, in alternate victory and defeat, her do- 
mination in these eastern seas. The rich cities of Gaffa and 
Grim passed into her temporary possession, but soon to be 
reft from her by the victorious Genoese. 

882. The A driatic she called her own, and levied and main- 
tained, but with incessant conflicts with Bologna asd An- 
cona, and other states, a transit duty for traversing that sea. 

888. Between her and Genoa a fiercer warfare raged, with 
little intermission, till the power of both declined. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century her commerce had become 
restricted ; on the capture of Gonstantinople by the Turks, 
it expanded and revived ; but her dominions were gradually 
wrested from her by that advancing power, and her Indian 
traffic diverted by the discovery of the passage round the 
Gape. 

884. In 1242, Venice promulgated a code of laws ; but it 
seems strange that, subsisting by commerce, these laws 
were little addressed to the conduct of her ships. The code 
contains some provisions as to freights, averages, and 
seamen's wages, but the conduct of vessels was probably 
governed by the usages derived from the Bhodian laws, and 
exhibited in the collections recognized in Amalfi, Barcelona, 
and other states. 

885. Genoa was the port of the Ligurian Gauls between 
the commercial regions of Etruria and Marseilles. It must 
have been often passed, and probably visited, by the vessels 
of those nations, and, when she possessed Gorsica, by the 
traders of Garth age. 

886. But she was not the beloved of Garthage. The first 
of her historical events was her capture by the brother of 
Hannibal on his victorious march. During the sovereignty 
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of Some, she enjojed, perhaps, what other ports enjoyed^ 
that dilatory commerce which existed while the spirit of 
commerce slept. 

337. But when all institutions had been overturned, and 
the relations of nations had become confused, and every 
city had to trust for safety to her own prowess, and seek 
her iudiridual gain, protected by a difficult approach, and 
dependent on the bounties of the sea, Genoa began to take 
her place among traders, and to enjoy the benefit of her 
maritime situation. 

338.^ Still, she acknowledged some subjection, or alle- 
giance, to the power which .dominated in Liguria, pro- 
portioned, perhaps, to its temporary strength ; she was in- 
cluded within the realm of the Count from 774 to 874, the 
period within which she began to accelerate her rise. 

339. In 806 she conquered Corsica. 

340. In 828, G-enoa, Amalfi, and Pisa were carrying on 
trade with Alexandria, evincing due mercantile respect for 
the fulminations of Some against all dealings with the Ma* 
homedan race. 

341. In 935, the Saracens seized Genoa by surprise, and> 
in the absence of her fleet, carried away treasure and cap- 
tives ; but the fleet received information, and pursued, res- 
cued their people and property, and took many Saracens 
prisoners. 

342. Genoa, in 950, began to assume a republican form 
of government, and in the next half-cent uiy extended her 
trade to Spain, Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople. From 
1017 to 1050, sometimes in alliance, and sometimes at 
war, with the Pisans, she was engaged in Sicily, in Sar^ 
dinia, and Africa, against the Moors and Saracens, and 
generally with success. Such had become the ascendency 
of Genoa, that the Emperor of Germany, then on ill terms 
with Venice, congratulated her as the first maritime power, 
and confirmed with his imperial sanction — which was, per- 
haps, little more than form — all the possessions she enjoyed^ 
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and conferred on her the more yaluable donation of consider^ 
able trading privileges throughoat all places in his realm. 

843. It was not until the Crusades that G^noa conspi- 
cuooslj shone. Her commerce increased with the constant 
transport of Crusaders and pilgrims to and from the East. Yet 
she was disappointed in the great adventure of the Eourth 
Crusade. Venice took the glorj and profit to herself. But, 
after victory and reverses in her wars with that state, Gknoa 
maintained her position, and, by aiding the Greek emperor 
in recovering his throne from the Franks (1261), acquired 
the first place in his favour, and (1270) in the commerce of 
the Euxine and ^gean Seas. 

d4i4. It is not for us to detail the scarcely intermitted 
war between this state and Venice, to which we have already 
referred. 

345. As they grew in commerce they increased in pride, 
and in their conflicts wasted the affluence which their in- 
dustry had earned. But Genoa perished in her internal 
strife ; the Guelphs and Ghibelins destroyed each other's 
palaces, and ruined each other's traffic, in internecine wars. 

346. What remained of her fortunes, too, was greatly 
diminished by the new route of commerce around the Cape. 

347. AiCjLLiri, which claims the invention, and is probably 
entitled to the improvement, of the mariner's compass, and 
which claims also to have first given a code of commercial law 
to modern Europe, appears on the sea about the year 800. An 
event which threatened her with destruction, — ^the attempt 
of the Prince of Salerno to enthral the rising town, — laid 
the foundation of her greatness, in the capture of Salerno, 
and the extension of this little maritime state. 

348. She appears to have obtained about this time (825) 
the concession of some valuable privileges from the Emperor 
of the East, the chief source of the luxuries of commerce ; 
and (828) she participated, with Genoa and Pisa, in the 
trade of Alexandria, which the intelligent unbeliever en- 
couraged, in defiance of the ignorant bigotry of the Pope. 
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S49. In 1020, the Egyptian caliph authorized Amal- 
fians to found houses and factories on the sacred soil of 
Syria, and there they created that estahlishment which 
grew up to the mighty Order of the Knights of the Hos-> 
pital. 

350. But before the end of the thirteenth century 
Amalfi had gradually declined, and shared the common ruin 
of the insane and ferocious conflicts of the Ghibelins and 
Guelphs. 

351. Pisa and Lzohobk are the representatives of the 
ancient Etruscan towns. As Venice occupied the north- 
east of Italy, and became, as it were, the port for all the 
interior realms of Germany, Hungary, and Poland, as well 
as her own domain, and as Genoa was a port for Liguria, 
and, with her dependent ports, extending almost to the 
Ehone, the emporium of commerce for a great part of Gaul, 
and as Amalfi might be deemed the commercial capital 
of the Campania and provinces of Italy towards the south, 
so Pisa was the mercantile metropolis for the intervening 
space. 

352. She participated, with Genoa and Amalfi, in the 
privileges granted by the Moslem in Alexandria, Sicily, 
and on the African coast. She shared to a less extent in 
the commercial concessions of the Emperor of the East* 
She took a small part in the Venetian enterprise in the 
Eourth Crusade. Erom the beginning of the ninth century 
she grew in prosperity and wealth ; but, except that her 
naval power was more conspicuous in the eleventh century, 
she held a position far inferior to the Genoese and Venetian 
States. As Genoa grew, Pisa diminished. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century her commerce was divided with 
Leghorn ; but still prosperity attended both under the 
rule of the Medici, whom commerce associated with the 
European kings. 

853. Mabssillss. — A commercial spirit sustained this 
ancient seat through the conflicts of Bome and Carthage, 
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the aorereignty of Bome, ind all tlie iroiibles wbich attended 
ber decline. In 538, Marseilles and Arlea^ vitii ilie 
adjacent coontry, were ceded bj tbe Gk>tha to the Prank, 
who bad now become master of almost all tbe proTinces of 
Gaol, and was sbortly afterwards recognized as sorereign 
hy tbe Emperor of tbe East. 

354. Prom tbis time she grew in industry and prosperity, 
and (590) bad extended ber commerce to aU tbe eastern 
Mediterranean ports, introducing Oriental luxuries for tbe 
broad expanse of France, and, perbaps, sucb of tbem as 
were enjoyed by the regions further north. 

355. Nor did her merchants sacrifice their traffic to tbe 
conflict of faiths. They traded largely with tbe Saracens, 
and the amicable relations established between Charlemagne 
and tbe illustrious Caliph Haroun Alraschid, facQitated and 
extended their commerce with Alexandria and the ports of 
the East. In that commerce ATignon and Lyons partici- 
pated, and it was conveyed up the Bhone, and thence dia* 
tributed through the Moselle and the Bhine. 

356. CoKSTAKTiBOFLi. — We must direct our attention 
for a moment towards the East. Constantinople still re- 
tained the name of schools, and some of the treasures of 
ancient knowledge, which they could not, or would not use. 
Her artisans were industrious, and fabricated the manufac- 
tures which the Venetians and Genoese exported to other 
lands. 

357. The Caliphxt. — Literature and science, banished 
from Christendom, found a royal reception in the Moslem 
courts. Damascus, and Bagdad, and Bokhara were the 
aeats of learning and taste; and while the Christian 
monarchs could hardly write their names, the princes of 
the Caliphat and Samarcand were studying astronomy and 
mathematics, and making catalogues of the stars. Central 
Asia and India were the regions of commerce, which they 
transmitted to the coasts of Syria, where the PhoBnician 
epirit still survived, to the sumptuous Caffa and magnificent 
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Grim in the Black Sea, and in still greater abundance to 
Alexandria, which had again become the most flourishing 
harbour of the world. 

858. Spain. — The Phodnician and the Cartha^nian 
founded the commerce of the Peninsula, and distributed 
wealth and civilization along the coast, from where it 
departs from Qaul in the south to where it rejoins her 
western bounds. 

359. The history of her navigation during the dissolution 
of the Boman dominion is verj obscure ; but from the time 
when the Moslem emir planted his standard on the shore, an 
era of prosperity and glory began. The Arabian sciences 
illuminated her regions, while all beyond was dark. The 
Moslem temple stood benide the Christian shrine. The 
votaries of the two faiths, and the friendly Jew, pursued 
their deyotions and their avocations in harmony. They 
fought in the same cause ; their industry improved, their 
intelligence enriched the land. The regions of Granada 
and Andalusia beamed with comfort, and glowed with exu- 
berant wealth. The ports were open to all nations of all 
faiths, and the wide spread of the Mohamedun empire 
facilitated the importation from India and the far East. 
These were the emporia of her own products, the cities 
were full of activity and manufactures, and cultivation over- 
spread the laud. Before the middle of the twelfth century, 
Lisbon and Almeria possessed manufactories of silks. 

300. It was from the mountains of the North that deso- 
lation descended upon the civilization of Spain. The bar- 
barians of these mountains, and the refluent Goths, while 
the Northmen were pillaging Exeter and Paris, began their 
incursions on the cultivated realms. The story is told by 
the conquerors. The victories of Navarre, of Oviedo, of 
Leon, and Old Castile, are sung in the strains of their de- 
scendants; but as their ensanguined banners advanced, 
science and industry, commerce and civilization were ex- 
pelled, and a rich and glorious kingdom was laid waste^ 
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until its ruin was completed by the bigotry and persecution 
of a Christian king and a Christian queen shortly before the 
discovery of Mexican and Peruvian gold, — a poor compensa* 
tion for the expatriated industry and arts. 

861. During the Moorish domination of Spain (900-1000), 
those huge vessels began to be constructed, in her southern 
ports, which formed the models of her great carracks, and 
led to the increasing magnitude of her vessels of war. Ships 
which exceeded the largest which the Genoese or Venetians 
had ever built. 

862. Baboelona. — By the arms of Charlemagne, Barce- 
lona was severed from Spain ; but under her counts and the 
princes of Arragon the Moor prospered with a liberal 
Christian government, as under the caliphs of Cordova the 
Christian flourished in the rich and populous southern har« 
hours of Spain. The merchants (1281) laughed at the ana- 
thema, and traded with the infldel, and flourished in defiance 
of the interdict of the Pope. 

868. While the Norman was parting out the fair lands of 
Albion among his heterogeneous host, and superseding the 
Saxon by a barbarous law (1068), the magnates of Barce- 
lona, under their illustrious count, were consolidating that 
system of rules and usages from the Ehodian and Bom an 
laws, and the customs and rules of the Italian and Saracenic 
States, which laid the foundation of the celebrated code, 
consolidated and confirmed in 1258, now generally known 
as " Consolato del Mare ;" by the fifty-eighth chapter of 
which, hospitality and protection is secured to every ship so 
long as she is on the Catalonian coast. We shall offer a 
few observations on this and the other collections of mari- 
time law in a future page. 

864. Vikings. — We can give but a short history of the 
Vikings of the North, of their romantic adventures, of 
their progress from their stormy shores to the desolated 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Their habits much resembled 
those of the early Greeks. After the repulse which they 
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Bostained from the fleets of Carauaius, we hear little of their 
exploits until the Boman dominioo had passed away. 

365. The cry from Britain to the Patrician had been in 
Tain. The rayagers were desolating her regions to the bor* 
ders of the south-eastern coasts. The rich and luxurious in- 
habitants were defenceless, and called upon the Corsairs 
for aid. The Corsairs came on their invitation, and called 
upon their countrymen to follow. They came, incessantly 
they came, to aid the natives — ^to expel, to enslaye them, 
and to take possession of their lands. The broad acres of 
England for centuries sufficed for the emigrants, Saxons, 
Jutes, and Angles, and afforded some accommodation for 
Danes. 

866. During upwards of three hundred years the Britons 
and the influent population from the provinces of Rome had 
cultivated the land, had facilitated internal communication 
and commerce by roads, of which traces still remain, and by 
canals, some of which were in after ages imperfectly re- 
paired. 

367. They had erected cities and towns and fortresses, 
aud sumptuous villas and mansions, adorned aud embel- 
lished with tessellated pavements, with baths, with paint- 
ings and sculptures, crowded with artisans, and furnished 
with the manufactories which cultivation and luxury re- 
quired. Industry was active, although there was only a 
passive trade. Boundary-walls and camps protected, or 
seemed to protect, every district of the realm. 

868. There were (170) two municipalities. Saint Alban's 
and York ; nine other colonies, Bichburgh, Bath, Caerleon, 
Chester, Gloucester, London, Colchester, Camboricum, Lin- 
coln; and ten towns, which enjoyed Latian privileges. Old 
Sarum, Cirencester, Dumomagus, Slack, Blackrode, Thorn* 
h8ugh,Carlisle,yictoria, Ptoroton, and Dumbarton; and twelve 
stipendiary towns, Bochester, Canterbury, Vindomum, Win- 
chester, Dorchester, Exeter, Caerwent, Carmarthen, Segon- 
tium, Caster, Leicester, and Bisingham. London and Bich- 
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burgh were the principal ports: there were also ports at 
Filey, Dover, Lime, Pevensey, Adur, Porchester, St. David's, 
and Portus Sistuntiorum. Besides these, there were one 
hundred and forty towns and places of some note. 

869. During the 400 years su1)Gfequent to the retreat of 
the Romans, the Pict and the Scot, i^he Saxon, the Jute, the 
Angle, the Dane, and the Norwegian pillaged and de- 
vastated the lands, depopulated the towns, and left few ves- 
tiges of their former magnificence and wealth. 

370. The towns, dilapidated and in decay, were replaced 
by scant assemblages of houses, with rarely a church or 
royal residence of any more durable material than wood. 
Still, industry was not exterminated ; some of the arts sur- 
vived, especially those which tended to clothe the savage in 
gaudy attire, and to decorate him with jewels and gold. 

371. The materials for these manufactures were obtained 
by selling to such merchants as ventured to come among 
them from a few of the Continental towns, principally from 
Flanders, the produce of their pastures and wars ; their wool, 
cattle, wax, and honey from the former, and from the latter 
abundance of slaves. Their internal traflSc was carried on 
by the pedler and chapman. They had never learnt to ex- 
port even the few commodities which they could manufac- 
ture or produce. Occasionally, under better auspices, in- 
dustry and manufactures expanded a little; a few towns 
grew into comparative importance, and began to be more 
visited by trade. 

. ■ 372. Th6re are evidences of early industry in the north- 
western coasts of the Continent, where, at a period remote 
beyond authentic record, whole provinces had been rescued, 
or at least protected, from the sea. After the decay of the 
Eoman power, these and the neighbouring countries, which 
had sometimes maintained and often contended against that 
power, became involved in almost constant wars, until tem- 
porarily suppressed by the firm hand of Charlemagne. 
Placed by him under the government of warlike counts^ 
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allegiance dwindled as the Carlovingian predominance de- 
clined ; and the counts, almost independent of the feudal 
chief, disturbed the growing manufactories and the rising 
wealth by contests for dominion among themselves. Still, 
in Flanders and on the dyke-bound coasts, there was an in« 
dustrious people who had also some disposition to the sea ; 
and in spite of the wars of their princes, and of the inroads 
of the roving Yarls, these districts grew more comn^ercial, 
and perhaps more populous, than any of the north-western 
states. 

873. The southward march of the Scandinavians had 
ceased. The Ostrogoths, and the Visigoths, and the Van- 
dals had completed their career. A reactionary movement 
had arisen in the regions of Gaul. The Merovingian dy- 
nasties, enfeebled by internal discord, had passed away 
(751). Pepin, Charles Martel, and Charlemagne had suc- 
cessively extended the empire of the Franks. The march 
of conquest was reversed (774) ; the pressure was towards 
the Baltic, and the dispossessed Saxons and Scandinavians 
were driven to their ships, and compelled to wander on the 
waters in search of new homes. 

374. Then came the outpouring of the Vikings, the 
Sea-kings, and the Yarls. The mighty Emperor of the West 
is no more ; his vast dominions are divided and subdivided. 
England is half ill-consolidated in the line of Egbert, and 
half contended for by princes unknown even by name. 
Oviedo is pressing upon Cordova. The Moors have sacked 
the Eternal City. Italy is desolate, and the Eastern Em- 
pire is defenceless and in decay. 

' 375. On the coasts of England, and on the coasts of 
France, to the gates of Exeter, and to the walls of Paris, 
to Treves, to Cologne, to Bordeaux, to Seville, to Italy, 
to Greece, wherever a ship can sail and spoil can be dis- 
covered, wherever a province is rich and ill-prepared for re- 
sistance, the ravages of the Northmen extend. Here to 
^jstablish a kingdom, there a dukedom, elsewhere a princi* 
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palitj, eyeijwhere to plunder the sea and depopulate the 
land. 

376. The energy and wisdom of Alfred (one of the most 
illustrious of princes), and of his scarcely less illustrious 
son, shed a transient glory over the Saxon portion of Eng- 
land, and for awhile consolidated her power and advanced 
her cultivation and commercial wealth. The former esta- 
blished a fleet superior to those of the invaders, the first 
which an English monarch possessed since Garausius had 
held sway. The second encouraged commerce, and ho- 
noured the intrepid mariner with the dignity of Thane. 
But in succeeding reigns the invasions of the Sea-kings and 
internal dissensions desolated the unhappy land ; and al- 
most as soon as its industry began to revive, and its manu- 
factures and commerce to expand, another invader, the 
ruthless Norman, came. The northern provinces were laid 
waste, towns were destroyed by fire, the houses of the people 
were pulled down, — these the castles of their oppressors 
replaced. The soldier became master of the artisan, a large 
portion of the population was enslaved, and villages were, 
desolated to make room for the forest and the chase. 

377. But the strong arm of the oppressor secured the 
country against the recurrence of invasion ; and, in defiance 
of the oppression, the towns began to prosper, and the 
nation to increase in commerce and wealth, until its pro- 
sperity was again checked by the desolations of civil war. 

378. Towns which were founded in piracy grew up in 
commerce, and began to grow more honest as they began 
to grow rich. 

379. Why should they be so distinguished except for 
superior prowess P The inhabitants of Wenland bore an 
infamous name ; and in the Isle of Wollin, in his harbour 
of Jomsborg (990), the terrible Palnatoke held his piratical 
court. His laws were well digested, exact, and particular, 
and for the regulation of his Berserkers, and of the city 
which no woman might enter, for directing the capture and 
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dividing the spoil, a model for the advocate of beUigerent 
rights. Yet Jomsborg g^w into a rich and commercial 
place, the punisher of pirates, until by pirates it was (1170) 
destroyed. 

880. But piracy was never extinguished in these com- 
mercial ports. The warlike spirit which it engendered 
maintained them against their sovereign princes, towards 
whom their allegiance was intermittent and scant, as well 
in the Cinque Ports of England as in the harbours of the 
Scandinavian coasts. 

381. Nor* was it unaccordant with the principles of the 
feudal system that the sovereign should leave his great 
towns and vassals, so long as they performed their services, 
to see to their own safety and affairs, and to do battle for 
themselves ; and as some of the powerful feudatories yielded 
little more than a nominal obedience to the suzerain, and 
not unfrequently withheld even that, so many of the cities, 
when they attained sufficient power, held themselves, ex- 
cept in the stipulated services, almost independent of his 
control. It moreover became a familiar practice, both in 
England and on the Continent, for the emperors, kings, 
palatines, and other princes, to confer on their principal 
towns charters of liberties and privileges ; some of which 
placed the ports, harbours, fortifications, and adjacent coun- 
try under their jurisdiction. 

382. We do not propose to give the history of the foun- 
dation of the principal seats of commerce in England and 
on the Continent. Their origin, for the most part, is as 
obscure as that of Carteia or ancient Borne. But we shall 
present an incident or two in the history of the most con- 
spicuous of them, from which may be gathered a vague 
notion of the general state of Europe so far as navigation is 
concerned. 

383. In England, as already mentioned, the Eomans had 
left many opulent places, which fell speedily into decay ; but 
a few of them in some degree revived during the period of 
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even the earlier Saxon Kings. Their commerce consisted in 
the few manufactures which still remained and occasionally 
flourished, and the natural products of the land. Their mines 
were wrought to some extent, and it is said that those in 
Cornwall were at one time worked hy the Moors, who ap- 
pear to have had possession of St. Michael's Mount and a 
part of the adjacent coast. We hear of manufactures in 
jewellery and the precious metals, in tapestry, and (674) even 
in glass. 

384. London, mentioned hy Tacitus as celebrated for the 
frequenting of merchants, had participated in the common 
decay, but had (from 630 to 730) begun again to revive, and 
within this time stone began to be employed in building 
houses which had previously been constructed of wood. It 
was destroyed by the Danes, but Alfred (878) restored and 
advanced it to a more prosperous state. In 994 it defended 
itself valiantly against the Danes, who, unable to pass the 
bridge which then spanned the Thames, cut a canal on 

SouiVVt<Lrvs>*^^® QQ^h^"^ side, and thereby conducted their vessels to 

attack it on the west. At that time probably, certainly not 
long afterwards, for it was distinctly recognized in 1070, 
it had jurisdiction over almost all the navigable portion of 
the Thames. In 1150 it contained a population of above 
30,000. The houses of the nobles adorned the banks of the 
river from its western boundary to the royal palace at 
Westminster. It was begirt with walls and entered by 
seven gates. It then derived luxuries in abundance from the 
European coasts to Norway and Eussia directly, and from 
India, Arabia, and Egypt, principally through the Venetians 
and Genoese. In 1377 its population was 34,000, while that 
of all England was about two millions and a half. 

385. On the northern and eastern coasts, Newcastle, 
Whitby, Scarborough, Hull, Tarmouth, and a number of 
towns, the maritime achievements of which we shall have to 
record, were growing up. Their export trade however arose 
slowly; some of them began to prosper by attention to. 
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the fislieries, wliich were at first almoBt exclusively enjoyed 
by the people of the opposite shores. 

386. In the beginning of the twelfth century, English 
inanufacturers derived a great accession from the settlement 
in the northern provinces of many Elemiugs, familiar with 
the woollen manufacture, and not unfamiliar with arms, 
driven from their own homes, perhaps from the immersion 
of a vast extent of their country, which formed or enlarged 
the area of the Zuyder Zee. The warlike portion of the immi* 
grants were removed to, and provided with settlements on 
the south-west coasts of Wales ; the greater number of the 
industrious portion remained and laid the foundation of the 
woollen factories of the North. 

387. The Cinque Ports originally consisted of five towns, 
as their name implies, but by the addition of dependent 
members their number increased. They had formed a con- 
federacy for commerce, defence, and piracy before the end 
of the Saxon era, — a confederacy which, with all its privileges, 
they for centuries right manfully maintained. 

388. Though Liverpool was but a village in 1229, Bristol 
had, even early in Saxon times, attained considerable import- 
ance as the principal trading-station of the West. 

389. Southampton, and Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and 
smaller ports had grown up along the southern coasts ; but 
the great harbour of the fighting- vessels was Fowey. 

390. The dawn of arts, manufactures, and commerce 
in Scotland was in (1147) the reign of David I. Its pro- 
gress was slow and interrupted. It engaged, like all the 
northern districts, in the ravages of piracy, which it more 
frequently sustained. In 1210, King William granted a 
charter to his city of Perth, then the capital of the realm. 
Berwick appears to have been the principal seat of the little 
commerce it enjoyed. Here, in 1285, the Flemish merchants 
established a factory, which tended considerably to the pro- 
sperity of that port. The salmon of its rivers had already be- 
come a considerable subject of export. In 1286 the Boyal 
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Nayy consisted of a single ship, and the subsidiary assistance 
of five with forty oars each, which the King of Man was 
bounds to supply. Even i^ to 1384, Edinburgh seems to 
have contained hardly 400 houses, thatched with straw; 
but perhaps few houses had at this time a better roof. 

891. Hamburg appears to have been a thriving town in 
845, when it was burnt by the Danes. After having been 
several times destroyed, it was rebuilt in some degree of 
splendour in 1013 ; but its houses were still principally of 
wood. In 1189 it received a charter from the Emperor 
Erederick, exempting its commerce from all tolls, except 
the transit charges on passing the city of Stade. 

392. Ziriczee, in the island of Schowen, is said to have 
been founded in 849. Its inhabitants became the most 
famous navigators and merchants of Holland and Zealand, 
and enjoyed an extensive trade. They are said to have en- 
gaged in the herring fisheries so early as 1165, and to have 
enjoyed a great trade both northward and southward, until 
their harbour was choked with sand. 

893. Drontheim (under the name of Nidaros) was founded 
by Olaf Trygvason about 996, and Bergen in 1070, by Olaf 
the Peaceful. 

394. Lubeck was created a mart of commerce by Adol- 
phus. Earl of Nordalbing (1140), or rather, perhaps, re* 
peopled by emigrants from Flanders, Holland, and Eries- 
land, flying from the desolation of war. Notwithstanding 
its almost entire destruction by fire in 1158, it rapidly ad- 
vanced in prosperity, and became one of the originators of 
the Hanseatic League. Within twenty-five years, we find it 
in active commercial connection with the G-enoese. 

395. In 1160 Biga was founded by merchants from Lu- 
beck, and in 1228 was surrounded with a wall. 

396. In 1160, the then village Bostock, whose beginning 
is ascribed to a much earlier period (329), grew up, on the 
destruction of the city of Kessin, into an important town. 

397. In 1165 Copenhagen first appears, growing into a 
considerable port. 
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898. In 1201 Antwerp was first surrounded by a wall, 
but had manifestly already become a prosperous place. In 
1813 it was appointed the staple for the export of English 
wool. 

899. In 1203 we find the ancient city of Cologne in com- 
mercial relations with the English ports. In 1220 the Ger- 
man merchants, principally from this place, purchased ground 
in London, and established their Guildhall, afterwards the 
Teutonic Hall of the Hanseatic League. 

400. In 1205 Amsterdam first appears, not much more 
than a Tillage, but growing soon afterwards into an im- 
portant mart. 

401. In 1240 Wismar arose from the niins of Mecklen- 
burg, which had been destroyed by incessant wbrs. 

402. Bruges must have been for centuries the chief, or 
one of the chief seats of that commerce which arose from 
the manufactures of the Memings. In 1262 it was one of 
the principal, if not the principal staple of the Hanseatic 
League ; a position which it maintained until the Emperor 
Frederic III. blocked up the port, and caused the transfer 
of the trade of that society to Antwerp. 

403. In 1268 Theodoric, Earl of Lundsburg, granted a 
charter to Leipsic, with freedom of commerce to the mer- 
chants of all nations, notwithstanding the existence of war 
between their sovereigns and himself. 

402. In 1 295 Dantzic was first enclosed by a wall, even this 
was of plank ; it was first replaced by one of stone in 1843 ; 
but for another half-century it had only one house of brick, 
in which the magistrates assembled ; the rest were of mud, 
thatched with reeds. 

405. WisBT. — The island of Gothland in the Baltic, 
situate midway between Sweden and Courland, with a com- 
modious harbour on its western side, and a climate more 
genial than the neighbouring lands, independent, or almost 
independent, of any continental power, offered an asylum 
for industry and commerce. It had grown unobserved, 
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Qotil the destrocfeioii of Winet and Julin on the Oder bad 
tended to its adfttncement, and the conflagration of Sles- 
wicky in 1288, to its sadden increase. Even here, against 
the scantj population of this small island, it was neoessaij 
to protect the accumulations of commerce bj ramparts and 
arms. The merchandise and arts, not onlj of aU Sweden, 
Bussia, Denmark, Prussia, Finland. Yandalia, and Saxonj, 
which touched the surrounding seas, but also of Scotland, 
England, Flanders, France, and Spain, enriched the sump- 

r tuous merchants of Wisby, and adorned their marble halls. 

1 For about a century and a half, in the alliance of the Hanse, 

she reigned mistress of the Baltic, and prescribed the laws 
which commerce still reveres. But her station was too 
remote for enduring commercial empire, even had she not 
fallen a prey to piratical soTcreigns, to piratical adventu- 
rers, and to the piratical Teutonic knights, who, in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, sold her ruins to the Swe* 
dish king. A village and a legal code preserve her name. 
The code of Wisby was later in date than those of Barce- 
lona and Oleron, which prescribed the law to the mariners 
of the Mediterranean and the West. Wisby was the legis- 
later of the Northern Sea, of the Bussian, the Prussian, the 
Dane, and the Swede. 

406. The inland cities of France and Germany are un- 
connected with the subject of this work. The German had 
hardly a seaport. After the ninth, the King of France had 
for several centuries no actual dominion in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. On the south were Marseilles, of which 
we have already spoken, Narbonne, for awhile her trans- 
cendent rival, and Aries, besides the, ports which were 
subject to the Genoese. On the west was Bordeaux, 
flourishing from the first visit of the Eomans to the present 
time. In 1472 it passed from the English monarch into 
the direct and permanent dominion of the King of France. 
From this, and Bayonne, and other ports on the west, some 
commerce at all times was carried on with England and the 
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Saracenic inatitutionB deriTable from the code and the col- 
lections of Amalfi and Barcelona. GommoD acceptance, 
not regal authori^, has made it part of the European law. 
The adulation which follows kings, and heaps upon the 
worst and most ignorant of them the credit of the best and 
wisest inTcntions, has attributed these rules to Sichard 
C<eur-de-Lion, who, whatever his acbievements with the 
mace and the battle-aie, was as ignoraut of law and as reck- 
less of its observance as tbe ferocious animal from which he 
acquired bis name. The collection was pragressiTe, and not 
completed till about 1266. (See Bouchard, 1. 119, 120, 126, 
130, 133.) 

408. Hahsb.— The Cities of tbe Sea. This, tbe greatest 
of mercantile confederacies, originated in necessity, at an 
uncertain date. The supreme sorereigna were so feeble, 
the princes so turbulent, the banditti — and to that class 
many of the barona belonged — so powerful, that the towns 
were obliged to arm and protect themseWea ; at times, in 
alliance, confronting an emperor ; at times, single-handed, 
eocountering tbeir own immediate lords. Tbe name of Hanse 
does not occur until long after tbe federation had been 
formed. 

409. Of its mode of doing battle, and of its dealing with 
aovereigns, we shall give some instances in speaking of 
piracies, and the treaties bj which they were partially 
atoned. Its system of goremment does not belong to such 
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ft book as this. We shall give a few indications of its early 
character and growth. 

410. The surprising feature of this institution is, that it 
consisted of associated places, each of which owed obedience 
to some superior, who not only was not comprised in, but 
was sometimes at war with the league. Yet this condition 
was not singular ; there co-existed with it such societies as 
Freemasons, and also the martial orders of the Temple and 
the Hospital knights of all nations, ready, under the banner 
of their Grand Master, to encounter their liege and sovereign 
lords. 

411. Town after town joined the confederation, and 
occasionally transgressing towns were expelled, and occa- 
sionally readmitted on making atonement for their offence. 
They had a kind Of metropolis, sometimes changing the seat 
of their conventional government, generally regulating 
affairs of commerce, not unfrequently issuing the mandate 
of war, — of war against princes, the Emperor, the King or 
Queen of Denmark, of war against the English crown, and 
sending the edicts of sovereignty over the sea. They some- 
times demanded and maintained exemption from the hos* 
tilities ^n which their respective rulers were engaged. 

412. Foreign sovereigns, too, were taught to respect the 
opulence and forces of these allied towns, and not only with 
the confederacy, but with some of its greatest members, 
entered into treaties, regardless of the superior chieftains' 
assent. 

413. The connection of some of the Flemish towns with 
England began at an early date ; their chief manufacture 
was supplied by English wool. Cologne had a factory in 
London. "We have already mentioned the foundation, in 
1220, of that which afterwards became the Teutonic Hall. 

414. Liibeck and Hamburg, in 1241, entered into ar- 
ratigements for the maintenance of forces both at sea and on 
land for the protection of their trade against pirates and 
robbers, more especially on the inla;pid route between thoso^ 
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towns. As Bruges, then a flourishing citj, was, in 1262, 
appointed their staple, several towns must by that time 
have acceded to the league. In 1270 they established a 
northern staple at Bergen, which increased rapidly in pro* 
sperity. At this time Bostock, Bremen, and Daventer 
were within the association ; and as during the internal dis* 
sensions of Germany many of the cities had found it neces-^ 
sary to take their safety into their own keeping, and had 
become important, and assumed, and to a great extent 
maintained, the title of Free, and (in 1273) the number of 
the free and imperial cities had increased, and their privi- 
leges had been recognized by the Emperors, several of them 
also had probably become members of the Hanseatic League. 

415. In 1280, and again some years afterwards, the King 
of England confirmed the Hall and privileges which his 
predecessors had conferred upon them. They appear to 
have had their alderman and council, and to have been 
under the obligation of maintaining and supplying one- 
third of the number of men for defending the city gate, 
called Bishop's Q«te. In 1282 a distress was laid on their 
alderman, and other merchant citizens of Cologne, Triers, 
Trivon, Hamburg, and Munster, for 210 marks to make 
good the repairs. 

416. In 1288 Wisby, of which we have already spoken, 
appears to have become a member of, or closely allied to, - 
this association, which in 1315 is distinctly mentioned 
undier the name of Hanse. 

417. From this time it held a commanding and almost 
independent position, and, with vicissitudes of prosperity 
and depression, of victory and defeat, maintained frequent 
peace and occasional warfare with the nations of the North. 
In 1331 the Teutonic Knights settled in Prussia, and not 
long afterwards entered into an alliance, at times intimate, 
with this powerful league. 

418. In 1369 it compelled Waldemar, King of Den- 
mark, to sue for peace, and to deliver into its possession 

h2 
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the greater part of Scbonen for fifteen years, that it might 
receive the revenues in compensation for the injuries it 
had sustained. 

419. In 1473 a general pacification appears to have taken 
place between the King of England, with the confirmation 
of Parliament, and the Hanse Towns. It was settled bj 
commissioners from the King on the one side, and on the 
other two or three commissioners from each of the cities of 
Bremen, Hamburg, Bortmund, Munster, Dantzic, Daven- 
ter, Campen, and Bruges, the secretary of the merchants of 
the Hanse in Bergen, and also the secretary of the mer- 
chants of the Hanse in London. It involved satisfaction 
and oblivion for past ofiences, a ratification of existing, and 
grant of further privileges, the exemption of the Hanse 
merchants from the English Admiralty, and a conveyance 
by the King to the Hanse of the courtyard called the Steel- 
yard, with the adjacent buildings, together with the Teutonic 
Guildhall, with other privileges. If any town should be 
dismembered from the Hanse, the King was, on notice, to 
exclude it, until readmitted, from the benefits of the treaty, 
and the Hanse was still to have the keeping of Bishop's 
Gate. 

420. In 1475 Cologne, which had been for some years 
excluded, was readmitted into the association. 

421. At this time the confederacy was divided into four 
classes, or regions. 

Lubeck was the head of the whole confederacy. To this 
city were annexed Hamburg, Eostock, "Wismar, Stralsund, 
Lunenburg, Stettin, Anclam, Golnau, Gripswald, Col berg, 
Stargard, and Stolpe. 

. Cologne was the chief of the second region^ which com- 
prised Wesel, Duesburg, Emmerich, "Warburg, Unna, 
Ham, Munster, Osnaburg, Dortmund, Soest, Hervorden, 
Paderborn, Lemgow, Bilefeld, Lipstadt, Coesfeld, Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, Euremond, Arnheim, Venlo, Elburg, Harder- 
wick, Daventer, Campen, SwoUe, Groningen, Bolswert, and 
Stavem. 
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Bronswicky the capital of the third region, had under its 
jurisdiction, Magdeburg, Goslar, Einbeck, Oottingen, Hil- 
desheim, Hanover, Ulsa, Buxtehude, Stade, Bremen, Hame- 
len, and Minden. 

Dantzic, the chief city of Prussia, was at the head of the 
fourth region, consisting of Konigsberg, Coltnar, Thorn, 
Elbing, Brunsberg, Biga, Dorpt, Eevel, and several towns 
in Slavonia. 

There were also some cities whose right to the privileges 
of the Hanseatic Association was controverted, viz., Slen- 
dale, Soltwedale, Berlin, Brandenburg, Frankfort on the 
Oder, Bresluu, Cracow, Halle, Achersleben, Quedlinburg, 
Halberstadt, Helmstadt, By la, Nordheim, and Dinant. 

Their four chief factories were in Novgorod, London, 
Bruges, and Bergen. All the merchants of the Hanse had a 
right to trade in those factories, and to participate in the 
general privileges of the confederacy. 

422. Some one or more of the English ports appear to 
have been treated as forming members of the Hanseatic 
confederacy. Thus Lynn is so described in a letter from 
King Henry to the magistrates of Bergen in 1411, and the 
Secretary of the Hanse in London was a party to the treaty 
of 1473. 

423. It may appear to the reader surprising that scat- 
tered towns shoidd have attained so great an ascendency, 
and that a confederacy so extensive should have grown up ; 
and it will appear to him more strange that small seaports 
should have practised piracy so boldly, in defiance of the 
sovereigns of the great European states. But when he 
shall have considered the position of not only the greater 
vassals as to their suzerains, and the insolence with which 
even petty barons carried on their private wars, and when 
he shall have been informed of the dependence of the mo- 
narchs on the seaports for the formation of a navy, he will 
see how impotent they were to control the maritime ex- 
ploits of their subjects^ 
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424. PiBACT AND Contentions. — These seem to be un- 
congenial associates, yet their association was very intimate, 
and the history of the former comprises a conspicuous por- 
tion of the latter; for piracy, and the compensation for piracy, 
were the chief causes and subjects of conventions. 

425. The confederation of the Cinque Forts was as hos- 
tile to commerce as any league of Vikings or Malays. Each 
port of England, in the excess of its power and the over- 
plenitude of its chartered rights, all round the coast, at 
least from Scarborough, the terror of the Scots, to Eowey and 
even to Bristol, exercised its prescription of arming for the 
sea. Nor were the English the only buccaneers ; port after 
port of Scandinavia, and the Continent as well, though not 
to so great an extent after, as before it became united to 
the Hanse, and the Hanse itself, asserted, and efficiently, 
its belligerent rights of embargo, reprisal, and appropria- 
tion. 

426. "We can give only a few specimens of their exploits 
and pacifications : the original documents will for the most 
part be found in the valuable collection of Rymer (Foedera), 
and their essence in that invaluable book Macpherson's 
* Annals of Commerce,' to which we are infinitely obliged. 

427. The mariners of the Cinque Ports were notorious 
for their piracies, especially when the English Government 
was weak, or involved in war. They sometimes carried on 
private hostilities against places with which their sovereign 
vas at peace. Nor were the Cinque Ports, though more 
conspicuous, the only offenders in this respect. 

428. In 1220 the Cinque Ports were engaged in private 
war with Calais ; in 1237, and again in 1277, with Bayonne. 
These excesses were occasionally restrained (1264), but 
the war with Bayonne was only terminated by the interpo- 
sition of Edward I., who paid the people of Bayonne a hun- 
dred pounds for the peace. 

429. In 1278 Edward I. confirmed to the Cinque Ports 
privileges recited as having been enjoyed by them in and 
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from the time of Edward the Coufessor, and fixed their ma^ 
rioe seryice at fiftj-seyen ships for fifteen days. Each was 
to be properly manned with a master and twenty men and 
a boy. They were bound to continue their service so long 
as the King should require it, on receiving pay. 

430. In 1280 a war sprang up between the merchants of 
London and those of Zelaud, which lasted five years ; and 
in this case the King authorized reprisals. It was at last 
settled by the Earl of Zeland making satisfaction for the 
original injury, aud the King of England ordering the cap* 
tured property to be restored. 

481. In 1292, in consequence of a squabble between some 
English and French sailors about a well, the Cinque Forts 
of their own authority fitted out sixty ships, attacked a 
Prench merchant fleet of two hundred, loaded principally 
with wine, took almost all the yessels, and destroyed the 
greater part of the crews. This exploit led to a general war^ 

432. In 1203 an end, or rather a respite was obtained, 
by the intercession of the King, to a series of hostile ex- 
ploits between the English and the people of Bayonne, For* 
tugal, and Spain, in one of which fifteen Spanish vessels 
were carried into the English ports. Notwithstanding this 
pacification (1295), a merchant of Bayonne, who had an- 
chored on the coast of Fortugal with a cargo of 174 baskets 
of almonds, 150 boxes of Malaga raisins, and 490 flayons of 
Malaga figs, was taken by pirates and carried into Lisbon, 
where his property was sold, and the King of Portugal re- 
ceived one-tenth of the produce, and the merchant was in* 
jured to the amount of £700. So runs the first letter of 
marque of which we find a record. Therefore the King's 
lieutenant of Gascoigne granted to the merchant and his 
heirs license to seize the property of the Portuguese, espe* 
cially of the inhabitants of Lisbon, wherever it could be 
found during five years, or until he should be reimbursed 
his losses and expense. 

433. In 1297 the earliest precautions of which we read 
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against piracy, were contained in the treaty between Eng- 
land and the Earl of Flanders, — that all ships should have 
letters sealed with the common seals of the towns to which 
they belonged, testifying that they really belonged to those 
towns ; and that the ships of Edward, whether of his En- 
glish or French dominions, should carry his arms in their 
colours, and that the Flemish ships should carry the earl's. 

434. A.bout this time (1308-1309) private hostilities ap- 
pear to have been carried on between the people of Bayonne 
and some of the towns of Castile, in which the sovereigns 
of the countries bore no part, except in endeavouring to 
obtain peace by mediation with their subjects, whom they 
appear to have been unable to command. In the course of 
these hostilities softie English vessels were taken by Cas- 
tilians under Portuguese colours. 

435. About the same time the Easterlings, as they were 
called, the vessels from the Baltic, were accused of depre- 
dations on the Scotch coast. Complaints were made to the 
Earls of Namur and Flanders ; complaints were also made 
of Norwegian ships ; indeed, all the shipping appear to have 
been occupied in endeavours to capture each other. Trea- 
ties and conventions were made, but disregarded. iN'ot- 
withstanding the closest amity which existed between Eng- 
land and France, in 1315 the ships of Calais attacked and 
carried into that port four English vessels sailing with wool 
to Antwerp, and with their boats attacked another English 
vessel so loaded, lying aground near Margate, and Carried 
her also into Calais. 

436. In 1333 the sovereigns of France and Aragon, ap- 
pearing to have become conscious of the mischief of grant- 
ing letters of marque, engaged with each other not to grant 
them unless justice should be denied by the sovereign of 
the aggressors ; and made regulations for the amicable de- 
termination of claims in respect of improper captures. But 
about the same time the King of Aragon granted to one of 
his subjects a letter of marque for £2000, Barcelona money. 
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With 11,333 sbillings for interest, and £100 for his expenses 
in journeys to England. 

437. In 1325 we find the King of England entering into 
a treaty, not with the Earl of Flanders, but with the towns 
of Bruges, Ghent, and Tpres, for the continuance of a truce 
with them and the other towns of Flanders, *and for various 
modifications of the previous conditions of their trade. 

438. In 1353 we find the King of England entering into 
a treaty with the merchants, mariners, and communities of 
Lisbon and Oporto, irrespective of the King of Portugal, for 
an alliance for fifty years, during which neither was to assist 
the enemy of the other, but the ships of each were to have 
free admission to the ports of the other. Past injuries were 
to be forgotten, future were to be settlecl by arbitration, and 
the goods of the merchants of Lisbon or Oporto taken by 
the English were to be restored, unless the owners were 
assisting the enemy. 

439. In 1378 we find two subjects, the one of Scotland, and 
the other of England, not only carrying on a petty warfare 
on their own account, but, without troubling their respec- 
tive sovereigns, undertaking the belligerent business of.their 
states. Mercer, a Scottish merchant, in his voyage from 
France, driven by stress of weather into Scarborough, was 
imprisoned in the castle till released by order of the King. 
His son, in revenge, collected a fleet of French, Scots, and 
Spaniards, and levied black-mail on the English seas ; where- 
upon one Mr. Philpot, a London citizen, fitted out his fieet 
with a thousand men, and took Mercer with fifteen Spanish 
vessels richly loaded, together with the prizes they had 
made. 

440. In the latter part of the fourteenth century and the 
beginning of the fifteenth, the English appear to have pecu- 
liarly distinguished themselves by their achievements of ap- 
propriation on the sea, and to have captured with equal im- 
partiality the well-laden vessels of all nations, French, Flem- 
ish, Spanish, and those belonging to the Hanseatic League. 
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In 1885, the goyemor of Calais and the seamen of. the 
Cinque Forts took above 800 vessels of all classes from the 
French. In 1386, they fell in with some G-enoese laden 
with wines, spices, stuffs of gold and silk, gold, silver, pre-: 
cious stones, etc., on their voyage to Elanders, and of course 
took them for condemnation into one of their ports (Sand- 
wich). In this instance they were obliged, through commu* 
nication with the Eling, to restore the prizes, with compen- 
sation for the damage they had sustained. In 1387, the 
Earl of Arundel fell upon and captured 126 of a vast fleet of 
Flemish, French, and Spanish vessels, laden chiefly with wine. 
Dartmouth had signalized itself by taking some rich vessels, 
including Clisson's sumptuous barge ; as a reward perhapsfor 
its intrepidity (in 1389) a general privateering commission 
was granted to the people of that town. Nor were its peo- 
ple slow in exercising the functions bestowed upon them. 
In the same year one of its merchants fitted out an expe-> 
dition, with which he captured thirty-three vessels, loaded 
with about 1500 tons of Eochelle wine. 

44il. In 1393 we find another grant of letters of marque. 
One CoUyng alleged that merchants of Flasencia, in the 
north of Spain, had plundered him to the amount of £3200 ; 
thereupon the King of England imprisoned all the Plasen- 
cians in England, and granted CoUyng letters, authorizing 
him to make reprisal to that amount, by taking any vessels 
belonging to Flasencia. 

442. In the same year, the King licensed three large war* 
like ships of Lynn, with their commanders and mariners, to 
enter into the service of Margaret, Queen of Norway, Swe» 
den, and Denmark, against the Hanse Towns, by whose navy 
she was hard pressed. 

443. In 1403 we find the Hanse towns of Bruges, Liibeck, 
and Hamburg complaining of the capture of their vessels 
by the mariners of England and Bayonne. The mayor of 
Bayonne had detained their prizes in defiance of the King*s 
order to restore them. The pirates of Whitby had taken two 
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Danish yessels; and those of Clej had seized some Scotch yes- 
sels, and for awhile retained them, in defiance of the Swing's 
order for their restoration. 

444. Indeed the maritime power of the Sovereign was so 
feeble, that those who chose to fit out armed vessels were 
under little if any restraint. Parliament committed the guard 
of the sea, from the Ist of May, 1406, to the 29th September, 
1407, to the merchants, under the obligation of maintaining 
2000 well-armed men and 1000 mariners ; and appointed an 
admiral of the north, and another of the south, to be invested 
bj the King with the usual power of admirals to take up 
vessels, press men, and appoint deputies; and assigned to 
them a portion of the revenues to maintain the undertaking. 
The funds however fell short, and the guard was ill-observed. 

445. The Hanse Towns, or some of them, among which 
Bergen was particularly conspicuous, appear to have carried 
on a predatory warfare (1390-1415) against the English 
shipping in the north seas, even those trading with other 
Hanse towns, — apparently with the view of excluding their 
commerce from those regions. 

446. In 1412, Ghent, Bruges, Tpres, and the free terri- 
tory of FlanderSy entered into a convention with Henry of 
England, to maintain the peace and commerce between them, 
notwithstanding hostilities between the King and the Duke 
of Burgundy, their Earl. In 1416, the Duke renewed a 
truce with Henry, which was to be observed, notwithstand- 
ing war should arise between Henry and the King of France, 
the sovereign of the Duke. 

447. In the same year Henry renewed a commercial 
treaty with Prussia : certain sums were, on the one hand, 
to be paid to Prussia for outrages committed by seamen 
of Scarborough, Hull, Blackney, Cromer, Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Calais, and Bayonne, and a vice-admiral of Eng- 
land ; and, on the other hand, to England, for an outrage 
committed by a Dantziker ; and it was agreed that for future 
injuries the sovereign of the aggressor should make satis- 
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faction, or any of bis subjects sbould be liable to arrest in 
tbe country of tbe injured mariner. 

448. In 1412 letters of marque were granted to Waldem 
and otbers, mercbants of London, to take all Genoese vessels 
for tbe reimbursement of £24,000, tbe alleged amount of 
tbeir losses, and £10,000 for damages. Tbe Genoese had 
deliberately captured and sold in Genoa tbe sbips and car- 
goes of tbese mercbants, wbo bad ventured upon one of tbe 
first mercantile expeditions from England to tbe Mediter- 
ranean States. 

449. In 1409 tbe King of England on tbe one band, and 
tbe Grand Master of Prussia and tbe Hanse of tbe other, 
came to a general account and reckoning, in respect of tbe 
reclamations of tbeir subjects for tbeir misbehaviour on tbe 
sea. Mercbants of Hull, York, London, Colchester, Yar- 
mouth, Plymouth, Cley, Lynn, and other ports, all brought 
in tbeir bills for sbips or cargoes taken by mercbants of 
Prussia or tbe Hansen and on tbe other side, the mer- 
chants of tbe Hanse and of Prussia presented similar ac- 
counts. All bad also reciprocal claims for violated privi- 
leges. Tbe balances were struck, and King Henry gave 
bis obligations to tbe Grand Master for upwards of 30,000 
nobles, payable by instalments, and tbe Grand Master be- 
came bound in 766 nobles to tbe Englisb mercbaij^ts, whose 
claims bad been preferred for twenty or thirty times that 
amount. The Hamburgers and those of other Hanse towns 
suffered also a vast reduction on tbeir demands. In this 
account Wismar and Eostock seem to have been most dis- 
tinguished for tbeir plundering exploits. 

450. In 1430 a truce for a year w^as concluded between 
England and Castile, one of the terms of which, to prevent 
piracies, was that no armed vessel sbould sail from the 
port of either country until sufficient security bad been 
given to abstain from hostilities against tbe subjects of tbe 
other, and not to carry any prize into any port except that 
from wbich she was fitted out. And in tbe same year a 
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trace was made between England and Scotland, in the terms 
of which it was stipulated that receivers and encouragers 
should be liable, as well as principals, to punishment, and 
to make compensation for acts of piracy ; and that the ag- 
gressions of the subjects of either sovereign should not oc- 
casion a breach of the truce. 

451. In 1437 King Senrj of England concluded a treaty 
with the G-rand Master of Prussia, the cities of Lubeck and 
Hamburg, and the other Hanse towns, by which, among 
other provisions, the merchants of Prussia and the Hanse 
were to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the English 
Admiralty (so high an opinion of its character had been 
already formed), and to have their causes tried summarily 
by two judges, to be appointed by the King ; and it was 
stipulated that the inhabitants of the port from which any 
ship sailed should make compensation for any piracies she 
might commit, and that security should be taken from every 
armed vessel before she was permitted to leave her port. 

452. In 1440 some of the mercantile cities of Holland, 
with the consent of their Duke, entered upon a war of 
reprisals to the amount of 50,000 golcl florins, against the 
Hanse cities of Liibeck, Hamburg, Wismar, Bostock, and 
thoseof the Sound, who were assisted by Prussians, Spaniards, 
and Venetians, and took twenty large hulks, three Prussian 
carracks, and a great Venetian carrack richly loaded, by way 
of compensation for the losses alleged to have been sustained. 

453. In 1482 we have another instance of a treaty 
between a town and a foreign sovereign. The inhabitants 
of Ouipuscoa, in Spain, with the consent of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, entered into a convention with the King of England 
for mutual freedom in trade^ reciprocal security for the 
good conduct of their respective ships, and a stipulation 
that if letters of reprisal should be issued by the English 
or Spanish sovereigns, the English cruisers should spare the 
Guipuscoan vessels, and that the G-uipuscoans should not 
permit Spanish letters of reprisal to be exercised against 
the English within their waters. 
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It may hot be improper here to remark, that, as thd 
kings had no navy by which they could secure redress for 
injuries offered by foreigners to their subjects, one only of 
two alternatives was open, — ^to allow the injured party to 
obtain satisfaction by his own prowess, or to summon all 
the private ships of the nation for a general war. The ob* 
ligation to procure such letters was some restraint on the 
general license of the times. Indeed, the mariner injured, 
or who pretended to have been injured, most frequently 
endeavoured to do himself justice without requiring his 
sovereign's consent. 

454. Ships and Pleets. — ^The strong and lofty ships of 
the Veneti, already described, were probably built from 
models introduced by mariners from Marseilles— for not 
such were the rest of the vessels which skimmed the waters 
of the Gael — ^nor such were the war-craft in which the 
Scandinavians encountered the sea. 

456. The Veneti were destroyed by the Eomans, and 
although Latian galleys afterwards guarded the Gallic and 
British coasts, the ships of commerce were few, and with 
the legions the maritime armament disappeared. 

456. The Saxon invaders came in vessels of hides ; they 
were superior to corracles (beyond which the naval archi- 
tecture of the Britons does not seem to have advanced, for 
they were not a sea-loving race), but daring indeed were 
the mariners who ventured to embark in such contrivances 
on the stormy waters of the Northern Seas, although they 
may have had keels of wood and ribs a little larger than 
hoops. 

457. The swarms which succeeded the Saxons, — the Sea- 
kings and the Jarls, — came in ships long, low, and narrow, 
but with lofty prow and towering stem, from which the 
missiles might be more effectively sent. The armed prows 
were adorned with quaint and gaudy figures; the breast- 
works were rows of shields ; a single mast with a single sail 
occasionally aided the efforts of one long tier of oars. The 
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ttrch-pirate and the chiefest of his capiaius occarionaUy 
erected two poles for masts, yet each in general bore only a 
single sail. The battle was the rushing of the vessels against 
each other, the shock of the pointed beaks, the flights of 
arrows, the hurling of stones and darts, the grappling to- 
gether, and the boarding with the sword and the pike. 

458. In after times, we hear of smaller vessels chained 
and bound in pairs, the better to sustain the violent impulse 
of the larger ships of the foe. Such was the unfoi*tunate 
mancBuvre of Svend, King of Denmark, in the battle in 
which he was (1064) terribly defeated by Harold Hardrada, 
the Norwegian king. 

459. We are informed that Alfred constructed vessels 
much larger than those which infested the English seas; 
but the account of them is so vague as not to enable us to 
give any description of their magnitude or form. 

460. The fame acquired by Athelstan (938), through his 
signal defeat of the combined forces of the Kings of Scot- 
land, Northumberland, Cumberland, and the Norwegian 
kings of Ireland and the Isles, was recognized by presents 
from foreign princes, and among them of a magnificent ship 
from the King of Norway, with gilded beaks, a purple sail, 
and sides adorned with gilded shields. 

461. Olaf Trygvason, King of Norway, after his repulse 
before London (996), began to build war-ships far exceed- 
ing in dimensions any which had been commonly used in 
the North. Among them is mentioned the 'Dreki,* or 
Dragon. Her keel is said to have measured 74 elns, about 
111 feet ; she had 34 benches for rowers, and was as high as 
the loftiest commercial ships. Of course, her head and stern 
were richly decorated, carved, and gilt. 

462. It is said that the fleet or assemblage of vessels col- 
lected by Harold to resist the invasion of William, exceeded 
700, and that the Norman counted a larger force ; but num- 
bers were inconclusive evidence of maritime strength. Before 
this time (1066) and loDg afterwards, several of the English 
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ports were bound to furnish a certain number of ships, for 
a limited period, to their immediate lord. Dover and other 
Cinque Forts were each bound to supply twenty, with a crew 
of twenty-one men for each, when the king embarked in war. 
Indeed, to a much more recent period, the sovereign had no 
navy ; he had scarcely a ship of his own ; the men-of-war were 
improvised out of the merchant service, as their crews have 
been in modem times, and the natural instincts of the sailors 
of those days facilitated the equipment of an invasive fleet. 
The navy estimates were not so onerous as at present : they 
amounted in 1208 to the price of 1000 oars for the galleys ; 
and in 1213 to £2. 6«. 8i. for maintaining the royal fleet at 
Southampton, and 12s. for the support of ''the other ship." 

463. The Crusades led to the first naval expedition of 
England beyond the waters which wash her shores. Ga- 
thered from all quarters, and fantastically decorated for a 
iantastical occasion, was Bichard's fleet — 13 great busses or 
dromons, each carrying three masts, and on each mast a broad 
sail, 50 galleys and 100 transports, with 106 other ships, 
which were assembled at Lisbon to join him on the way. 
Their rostra were glittering in gilt and gaudy colours ; the 
bulwarks were hung with shining shields, and standards, 
flags, and pennants were fluttering over their decks. They 
were impelled by sails and oars. This vast armament, by 
prodigious eflbrts, and under threat of crucifixion to the fal- 
tering crews, captured a solitary Saracen of alarming dimen- 
sions and carrying 800 men. 

464. The first naval victory of England was won by the 
ill-fiimed John, and achieved after the fashion of Lvsander's 
conquest of the Athenian fleet. The Pope had revoked his 
edict for the invasion of England, and Philip directed his 
interdicted arms against the Count of Elanders, the ally of 
John. That monarch sent 500 vessels to the aid of his ally 
(1213), and while the French were ravaging the land, seized 
300, and burnt another 100 of their deserted ships. 

465. This magniloquent sovereign, even before he won 
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this clandestine yictory, bad asserted dominion over the sea 
in a proclamation curious enough to be given somewhat at 
large. " If the governor or commander of the King*s navy 
(so runs the writ of 1200) shaU meet any ships whatsoever 
by sea, either laden or empty, that shall refuse to strike their 
sails on the command of the King^s governor or admiral or 
his lieutenant, but make resistance against them which be- 
long to his fleet, that then they are to be reputed enemies, 
if they may be taken ; yea, and their ships and goods be con- 
fiscated as the goods of enemies. And that, though the 
masters or owners of the ships shall allege afterwards that 
the same ships and goods do belong to the friends and allies 
of our lord the King. But that the persons which 'dhall be 
found in this kind of ships, are to be punished by imprison- 
ment, at discretion, for their rebeUion." It was accounted 
treason, says Selden, if any ship whatsoever had not acknow* 
lodged the dominion of the King of England in his own sea, 
by striking sail ; and they were not to be protected upon 
the account of amity, who should in any wise presume to do 
the contrary. Penalties also were appointed by the King of 
England in the same manner as if mention were made con- 
cerning a crime committed in some territory of this king- 
dom (Selden, 401). 

466. Selden assigned no mean limits to this pretended 
sovereignty. " Without question,'' he says, *'it is true, ac- 
cording to the collective testimonies before- alleged, that the 
very shores or ports of the neighbouring princes beyond sea 
are bounds of the sea-territory of the British Empire to the 
southward and eastward; but that in the open and vast 
ocean of the north and west, they are to be placed at the 
utmost extent of those most spacious seas, which are pos- 
sessed by the English, Scots, and Irish " (Selden, 459). 

467. He asserts the acknowledgment of this authority, 
and as independent of the English possessions on the coast 
of France, Normandy, and Aquitaine (p. 411) by the G^ 
nevese, Catalouians, Spaniards, Germans, Zelanders, Mol- 
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landers, Frieslanders, Danes, and Norwegians, before com- 
missioners appointed by England and Prance after the treaty 
of peace between Edward I. and Philip the Fair, on their 
complaining of grievances inflicted during the preceding 
commercial truce by the French Admiral, who was alleged 
to have been guilty of usurpation in assuming a dominion 
4>n the sea (pp. 403-407). 

468. The Venetians at this time (1202^ were greatly in- 
creasing the dimensions of their vessels, perhaps in imitation 
of the Saracenic type, which was adopted by the Barcelonese 
in enlarging the scale of their ships. In 1270 the ' Santa 
Maria,' the largest of the Venetian fleet, was about 125 feet 
in length, and carried 110 seamen. In 1315-1331 the ' Sent 
Climent,' fitted out by merchants of Barcelona, had three 
decks, and carried from 400 to 500 men. Li 1317, so much 
superior in size were the Mediterranean galleys, that Ed- 
ward II. hired 5 from the Genoese, armed, manned, and 
victualled, to aid him in his Scottish war. 

469. During those piratical times it was almost a neces- 
sary precaution for merchantmen to sail in fleets. In the 
reign of Edward III. this precaution was enforced by royal 
decree, and the first instance of convoy is recorded ; for his 
own two galleys were appointed (1338) to guard the ships 
conveying provisions to his subjects in Scotland, and to 
cruise against the Scots and their allies. 

470. Edward III. in the same year raised a question of 
neutral rights ; he requested the King of Castile to pro- 
hibit commerce between his subjects and the Flemings, with 
whom England was at war. The Spaniard maintained the 
right of trading with the enemy, in which Edward found it 
expedient to acquiesce, and to reduce his application to the 
withholding of military aid. He could not obtain so much 
as this from the Genoese. They had become a maritime 
condottieri, like the Swiss, permitting their subjects to sell 
and hire the service of their ships and their swords ; they, 
■notwithstanding his adjurations, permitted 30 galleys to 
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be fitted out at Gbnoa and 20 at Monaco, to serve against 
tlie English king.^ In 1840, the Genoese and Spaniards 
furnished maritime assistance to the King of France ; but 
Edward proved victorious and won the first regular sea-fight 
which the English are entitled to record. With 260 vessels 
he defeated, with prodigious slaughter and capture, 400 in 
the service of the King of France, including the larger ves- 
sels of the Spaniards and the Genoese. In 1346, he besieged 
Calais by land and sea. We have already contrasted his 
" huge fleet " with the vessels of the Grecian navy engaged 
in the siege of Troy. 

471. Fortune awhile forsook the British flag. The Cas- 
tilian caDnon, the first employed by Christian Bations in 
maritime warfare, and their vastly larger ships, afker a two 
days' desultory battle (1372) completely defeated the En- 
glish fleet. 

472. The King, with the aid of a large taxation, fitted 
out "properly for war " 2 ships, 2 barges, and 2 ballingers, 
to cruise upon the coast. But, notwithstanding this mighty 
expedition and the achievements of Mr. John Philpot, and 
notwithstanding the capture of, among others, a Spanish 
vessel with a cargo worth 7000 marks, by the buccaneers of 
Newcastle and Hull, 4 French galleys (1379) insulted the 
river and the coast, burnt a part of Gravesend, and carried 
away prisoners and abundant spoil. It is the business of 
corsairs to plunder, not unnecessarily to fight the foe. 

473. In 1415 Henry V. of England had collected a fleet 
of 1500 vessels for the invasion of France, among which 
several probably royal ships were distinguished as belonging 
to the Tower. In 1417 he had five ships built, three of 
them at Southampton, in imitation of the dromons of the 
Castilians and Genoese engaged in the service of the King 
of France. These, the largest which had yet appeared in 
the British navy, on account, perhaps, of the holiness and 
royalty of the expedition, were distinguished by the names 
of the * Trmity,' * Grace de Dieu,' and * Holy Ghost,' the 

I 2 
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< King's Hall ' and the ' King's Chamber.' The ' Hall ' and 
' Chamber ' were very sumptuously adorned ; the 'Chamber ' 
displayed a sail of purple silk, embroidered with the arms of 
England and of the intended-to-be-conquered France. 

474. One Tavemer, of Hull, had (1449) built a ship so 
large that the delighted King conferred on her exemption 
from the staple dues, and the name ' Carrack Grrace-Dieu,' 
and the privilege of trading direct to the Italian States. At 
this time also, Canyngs, a Bristol merchant, possessed three 
ships, one of 400, another of 500, and the other of 900 tons. 

475. Some merchants of the north of Spain in 1468 sent 
in a bill for the value of vessels and cargoes, alleged to have 
been piratically taken by ships of Sandwich, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Fowey, i.e. for seven ships from 40 to 
120 tons each and their cargoes. The ships were estimated 
in sums amounting to about £850, and the cargoes to about 
£4000. 

476. In 1471 Liibeck, Eostock, Wismar, Stralsund, Dant- 
zik, Konigsberg, Biga, and Bevel, and all the other Hanse 
towns of Germany, Prussia, and Livonia, entered into a 
convention, by which Bruges was established as the sole 
staple of their goods, and ships well armed were stationed 
at Hamburg and Sluys for the suppression of piracy and 
the accommodation of trade. 

477. In 1481 Edward lY. of England had six ships de- 
signated royal, and five more, to which he appointed com- 
manders. In 1489 the Parliament prohibited import or ex- 
port in any but English bottoms, to improve, as it was said, 
this magnificent navy, — ^that is, by providing vessels which 
might be pressed into the service when required. By this 
time the English had extended their voyages to the Italian 
seaports ; but their most adventurous exploits were to Ice- 
land, now first sanctioned by the Danish king. 

478. The Scotch royal navy was (1488) a mighty pair, — 
the * Flower ' and the * Tellow Carvel,' — armed with guns, 
crossbows, lime-pots, fireballs, and two-handed swords. 
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479. But Henry VII., to eclipse all former kings, built a 
mighty ship, which cost full £14,000, and called her the 
* Great Harry.' All else we know of her is that she was 
burnt. 

480. Voyages. — The rovers and the traders of the north 
of Europe were alike intent on their immediate gain. Where 
plunder could be obtained, and in neighbouring places where 
goods could be bought or sold, the rover and the merchant 
were found. The princes thought not of the sea, except as 
the way to conquest or for the little commercial specula- 
tions in which they sometimes engaged. Neither prince nor 
merchant dreamt of regions far beyond the Western Ocean, 
nor, except, perhaps, Alfred and Athelstane, had one of 
them read, or could one of them read, of the nations beyond 
the Stormy Cape. 

481. The few voyages involving discovery which were 
made were the results of accident rather than design. Of 
those we will take a very cursory view. 

482. In a translation by the royal Alfred, we have an ac- 
count of a voyage by Valfstan, a Dane, along the southern 
coasts of the Baltic, and by Othere, a Norwegian, beyond 
the North Cape. 

483. Before the reign of Harald Haarfager (861), one 
Naddod, a Norwegian, had discovered Iceland. Thither 
driven by a merciless persecution, many of the most intelli- 
gent and adventurous of the Norwegians retired and founded 
a colony, distinguished for good government, intelligence, 
and a literary taste. 

484. From Iceland the venturous mariners undoubtedly 
visited Oreenland, and (1000) Biom with his companions 
proceeded along the coast of America to a region where 
the soil was fertile and grapes grew wild. Here an Ice- 
landic colony settled, and called their country Winland, and 
maintained itself at least above 120 years ; for in 1121 
a bishop proceeded thither from Iceland to introduce the 
Christian faith. There is a story that some Orkney fisher- 
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men, and with them Zeno, who alone returned to tell the tale, 
were driyen (1360) by stress of weather to an island in the 
Western Ocean called by him Estotiland, where the people 
raised com, drank ale, and practised such ordinary handi- 
crafts as Zeno understood, and without the knowledge of the 
compass, which he first introduced among them, traded to 
G-reenland and the American mainland. They who believe 
the story, may believe that this was the Icelandic colony of 
Winland, and that Zeno, appointed admiral of the King of 
Estotiland's twelve ships, was wrecked on the American 
shore among cannibals, from whom the Orkney men alone 
escaped; and that he for thirteen years wandered among 
various tribes, and into the south-west, where the people, 
in a mild climate, had cities and temples, and abundance of 
silver and gold. 

485. There is a mythical tradition that Madoc, Prince of 
Wales (1171), found his way to America, performed some 
prodigies and founded a settlement there, and without chart 
or compass found his way back again to Wales, told his 
romantic tale, and set forth again with more Cumbrian emi- 
grants to the newly-discovered laud. 

486. The Venetians assert that they are entitled to the 
honour of having first discovered America, and that not by 
accident, but by an expedition sent forth on a scientific 
voyage in search of lands across the waters of the Western 
Sea. 

487. The modems, however, have sought in vain for the 
Winland settlement, the civilization of Estotiland, and the 
kingdom of the Prince of Wales. 

488. The first discovery from the English coasts is a ro- 
mantic tale, better accredited, however, than many a story 
implicitly believed. Anna, the beloved of Machin, had been 
coerced to a nobler, or rather to a richer match. Love 
broke the bonds of matrimony. They fled from Bristol and 
the tyrannic shore. For thirteen days and thirteen nights 
the adventurous bark was driven in thunder, lightning, and 
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humcane, beyond tlie realms of calculation and the regions 
of hope. The tempest subsided; the pall which hung over 
the beautiful island was lifted — Madeira stood revealed. The 
lovers landed on the delightful plain (about 1350), the do- 
main of flowers, of forests, and melodious birds ; they landed 
but to pine away. Their companions fled from the solitude 
to be enslaved by the Moor. The Portuguese had heard 
the melancholy tale, penetrated the superstitious gloom, and 
raised a monument to ill-fated love. 

489. The Spaniards and the French also say that they 
had heard the tale, and that their adventurous mariners 
went forth in search of the mysterious isle ; that they found 
not it, but that they discovered the Canaries in their search 
(in 1395); and the French, moreover, say, that Jean de 
Bethencourt, of Dieppe, conquered those islands in 1402. 
The French also claim the priority of discovery of Guinea 
in 1346, and the establishment of a settlement and a fort 
at Mina, on the Gold Coast, which, however, had vanished 
before the Portuguese arrived. 

490. It was not by the bold navigators of Britain, or the 
hardy voyagers of the South, by the Icelander, the Fleming, 
the Dane, the Spaniard, or the Gaul, but through the science 
attained by the Portuguese and the nautical skill of the sons 
of Genoa and Venice that the stormy limits of Africa and 
the regions of India were to be first explored, and the 
fabulous regions far, far beyond remotest Thule were to be 
sought and found. 

491. At length, among the princes of Europe one arose, 
Henry, son of John, King of Portugal, created Duke of 
Yiseo in reward for the part he bore in the conquest of 
Ceuta from the Moors (1409 or 1415). Appointed governor 
of that fortress, his enlarged mind availed itself of the 
knowledge which he found among the followers of the 
Crescent. After his retirement from that office, this first 
and greatest patron of discovery (1415-1418) founded a 
school of navigation and science, erected an observatory, 
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and established a naval arsenal at Sagres, on the south side 
of Cape St. Vincent, overlooking the Atlantic Ocean. There 
he collected what could be gathered from ancient informa- 
tion, from the travels of the Venetians, the Arabians, and the 
Moors, and from the slender discoveries which the Northern 
nations had made. 

492. The science of Greece and Egypt had established 
the Pythagorean (b.o. 539-510) system, and ascertained that 
the earth was a globe ; that it revolved with the other planets 
round the sun ; that the planets were habitable ; that there 
was a temperate to the south as well as on the north of the 
torrid zone ; and that there might be antipodes to the people 
of Greece. 

493. Eratosthenes, librarian of Ptolemy Euergetes at 
Alexandria, the father of chronology, had (b.o. 240) mea- 
sured the distance between the tropics, and found it equal 
to eleven eighty-third parts of the circumference of the 
circle, which nearly agrees with that assigned by gravita- 
tion as its true value : he observed the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to be 23° 51' 20", and calculated the equatorial cir- 
cumference of the earth to be about 24,900 geographical 
miles, and deduced that the vast extent of the Atlantic 
Ocean was the only obstacle to navigation from Spain to 
India, by going west. He followed Pytheas in describing 
the British Isles. 

494. Hipparchus (b.c. 158) had invented the astrolabe, 
and .employed it in observing the stars. He also found that 
an interval of 94 days and 12 hours elapsed between the 
vernal equinox and the summer solstice, while only 92 days 
12 hours were included between the summer solstice and 
the autumnal equinox ; and from these two facts deduced 
the eccentricity of the solar orbit and the place of the 
apogee. He also derived the analogous elements of the 
lunar orbit from three observed eclipses of the moon. And 
he ascertained that the year consisted of 365 days, 5 hours, 
55 minutes, and 12 seconds. His astrolabe was constructed 
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SO as to determine tbe position of a celestial body bj means 
of longitude and latitude. 

496. Ptolemy, who invented the quadrant, gives a descrip- 
tion of the astrolabe, and (138) in addition to his own 
astronomical and geographical observations preserves the 
observations of many others. 

496. We have noticed these few among the geographical 
and astronomical observations of these illustrious men to 
indicate the knowledge which existed in ancient times. 

497. But the triumph of a new religion had been esta- 
blished, a religion which endured no opinions except its own. 
The last faint voice of the Grecian and Alexandrian schools 
had been silenced, and the efforts of the inconsistent Julian 
to rescue science and philosophy from the persecution of 
the priesthood had proved (363) as unsuccessful as his 
Persian war. The provinces of the Empire had engaged in 
the discussion of repugnant doctrines and relentless creeds, 
the history of which is written in blood, but could not and 
cannot be understood. Such time and talent as were not 
dedicated to the malignant conflicts of bigots were employed 
in the ferocious wars which temporal ambition aroused. 

498. The clouds of darkness which had been gathering 
gloomily overspread Europe. Industry, commerce, and their 
attendant afBiuence disappeared. The remaining arts were 
those of the armourer and the workers in jewels and orna- 
ments, in miserable imitation of the splendour which had 
passed away. 

499. The legends of monks and the disputations and 
fabrications of priests usurped the seats and obliterated the 
writings of philosophy and taste. Astronomy, geography, 
and mathematics, were banished; the Pythagorean and 
Ptolemean systems were forgotten ; the earth and the seas 
had become to men's minds a plane, surrounded by a my- 
thical fence ; and the sky and the heavens were laid out in 
a canopy above. 

600. Century after century of accumulating darkness 
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rolled along. The Prophet of Mecca is in arms (629) against 
the Emperor of degenerate Borne, bat it is to establish ano- 
ther proselytizing creed. Islam for awhile deepened the dark- 
ness which Christianity had spread. 

501. But light has shone upon the Mohammedan realms ; 
Almansor is (764) Caliph in Bagdad, and in Cordova Abder- 
rahman holds his court, and there are schools of science and 
learning in Bokhara and in Samarcaud; there the astro- 
nomer, the geographer, the mathematician, the chemist, the 
physician, the poet, the writer of fables, the teller of tales, 
the teacher of languages, the instructor in politics, the 
trayeller and the merchant, without question of nation or 
question of creed, exile from Christendom or from Cambalu, 
finds hospitality and the society which he loves. There the 
banished learning and science of Greece have at length found 
a splendid retreat. 

502. In *Bagdad reigned the illustrious Haroun al Baschid 
(786-808), who conferred the honour of his friendship on 
Charlemagne, and encouraged the little commerce which the 
Christian states of Europe could afford ; and the caliphs of 
Cordova fostered the industry and arts of Spain. 

503. Under the auspices of Almamiui two mensurations 
of a degree were made (813-833), one on the plain of 
Sinaar and the other on that of Caffa. Under his auspices 
also were translated all the literary productions of Greece 
and Egypt which had not been abeady translated under 
the directions of his illustrious predecessors. His court 
was a school of science, and the arena of wit, elegance, and 
taste. ^'The Arabian astronomers introduced the use of 
larger and better instruments than those of the Greeks, and 
took greater precaution to secure the accuracy of their 
results. The astrolabe, as used by them, was in some in- 
stances a complicated instrument; it carried circles repre- 
senting the equator, the ecliptic, and other principal circles 
of the celestial sphere. In this form it acquired the appella- 
tion of the armillary sphere." 
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504. The kings, the princes, the barons, and the knights 
are buckling on their mail. The rabble of Christendom 
are (1096) preparing for a wild exploit. A. mad priest has 
summoned them, and they are swarming they know not 
where, like locusts to perish as they devour the land. In 
(1096-1200) Syria and Palestine a hundred fights are 
fought. The jerreeds and scimetars of the Saracens are 
glittering defiance to the Templars, the Hospitallers, and 
the serried lances of Austria, England, and Gaul. The 
contest was wanton, but it was the first acquaintance of the 
rude warriors of the West with Oriental magnificence and 
taate. The brave encountered the brave, and learnt courtesy 
and mutual respect. The Northman, the German, and the 
Gaul have seen curiosities, have heard strange tales of 
foreign climes and things before unknown. 

505. The people of the remotest East were far more ad- 
vanced in civilization than those of the Atlantic shores. 
They had, in millenniums which have never been counted, 
and of which superstition prohibits the computation, ac- 
quired arts, and made a progress in sciences and inventions 
of which the Christians had never heard. Among others, 
they possessed the art of printing, and they were acquainted 
with gunpowder, and with the magnetic needle, as we have 
already observed, and with a variety of other arts which 
have been claimed as inventions in the West. 

506. It was the nature of inland commerce to travel stage 
by stage through the nations, by relays of purchasers as 
well as of conveyances. They who received them at Acre or 
Antioch, at Cairo or Cafia, knew little of those who had 
packed the commodities in Cathay. Stories had found 
their way vrith the caravans, magnified, distorted, half told, 
to the coasts of Syria, and some of them had travelled to 
Spain. There they were imperfectly learnt by pilgrims 
and Crusaders, who, still more inaccurately, recounted them 
at home. A thirst for information was excited, though little 
knowledge was as yet acquired. 
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607. The earliest traveller who brought any news directly 
from the East was Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, a Jew, 
who wandered among the people of his persuasion in Europe, 
in Syria, Persia, and so far as Saroarcand and the borders of 
Thibet and India, and returned through Ethiopia and Egypt. 
The information which he diffused, though now deemed 
scanty, exceeded all previously possessed by Western nations, 
of the remoter countries into which he had roved. 

608. It is not within our province to speak of Avicenna, 
Averroes, and the other illustrious philosophers who adorned 
the Saracenic states, who restored and augmented the know- 
ledge of the Egyptians and Greeks. It is sufficient to refer 
to a few of those whose writings contributed to the republi- 
cation and extension of geography and the means of naviga- 
tion, and contributed to the discovery of America, and the 
passage to the East. 

609. In the reign of Almansor (763-774), Ali-Ibn-Zeid 
translated from the Fehlwi into Arabic the astronomical 
tables called Zig Shehriar, which are supposed to be lost, 
but of which extracts were preserved. Other astronomical 
works were translated from the ancient Persian, under the 
auspices of that celebrated prince. Ibn Haukal had written 
his geography, in which, although his sketch of Africa is 
short, he seems to indicate that the western and southern 
coasts of Africa were surrounded by sea. Quitting Bagdad 
in 942, he travelled through many countries, from India to 
the Atlantic coast, and his works contain valuable observa- 
tions on the productions, commerce, and manners of the 
nations among which he roved. El Bekri (1067), son of the 
Prince of Huelva and Vizier at Cordova, wrote his book of 
Eoads and Eealms, and a Dictionary of Geography, which 
contained a description of parts of Africa and Spain. 

610. Edrissi, who had been expelled from his dominions 
in the south of Egypt, had studied at Cordova, and taken up 
his residence in Sicily, under the patronage of Roger II., 
the most intelligent of the Christian princes, wrote in 1153 
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bis Geographical Eecreations, — " the amusement of one de- 
sirous of knowing all the countries of the world," — framed* a 
map,— not very accurate in longitude and latitude, it is true, 
— and constructed a silver globe, on which he delineated the 
then known divisions of the earth. The information which 
bis works contain is considerable, especially as to the 
eastern parts of Africa. Almost contemporary with him, 
Essachali, a Mohammedan of Sicily, whom Eoger had in 
vain invited to reside in his court, produced his work on 
ancient and modem geography, which that prince preferred 
to Ptolemy, because it described the whole of the world, of 
which Ptolemy had described only a part. 

511. Among the importations from the East, had alreadv 
arnved vague notices of the mariner's compass. The first 
notice of it, which we find in the annals of European in- 
vention, is (1200-1220) in the pages of Hugues de Bercy. 
We cite from Macpherson. "When the mariners have 
touched a needle with the loadstone, and fixed it on a bit of 
straw, they lay it in the water, and the straw keeps it afloat. 
Then the point infallibly turns towards the polar star, and 
thereby the mariner is directed in his course." Another 
hundred years elapsed before the needle was placed, in 
Europe, on a card. From the notice of it by Jacques 
de Vitry, about the same date, it was manifestly derived from 
the East. 

512. Now (1218) arose the mighty Tatar empire of 
Zenghis, his sons and his grandson, the magnificent Kublai 
Khan, — the widest that history ever beheld, deluging 
Cathay and the rest of China with blood, sweeping over 
Karism, the sumptuous Samarcand, the enlightened Bokhara 
and the Bactrian realms, hurling down the Caliphat and the 
Persian's throne, and rolling the Bussians, the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, and the Crusaders in the dust. From Karacorum 
the edict went forth over dominions four times as extensive 
as those of imperial Eome, Alexander, or the successors of 
the Arabian Chief; dominions subdued in years almost as 
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few as the centuries occupied in spreading the domination 
of Borne. The Crescent and the Cross vanished before the 
irresistible invasion. If the armies were as barbarous and 
as ruthless, they glittered as brilliantly as the armies of 
Islam or of Christendom . It was the last inundation from the 
nursery of nations, the last outpouring from the East. At 
length the tide was stayed. Desolation marched before it, 
but commerce, civilization, and enlightenment followed in 
the rear. 

513. It secured safe passage for the caravans, and Campion 
in Tangut became a resting-place and rich emporium, and 
Crim and Caffa became prosperous marts for the silks, the 
linen, the cottons, the rich embroideries, the filigree, the 
porcelain, and other productions of India and Cathay, and 
for the amber, the gold and silver of the West. From the 
ranks of Zenghis was first heard the thunder of war ; in his 
wake came fully developed the mariner's compass — the gui- 
ding angel on the ocean — and the printing-press, the civi- 
lizer of mankind. It was then that a hundred inventions with 
a hundred conflicting claims to each sprang up. Western 
ignorance would acknowledge no information firom the East. 
The trembling priesthood derided the Eastern savages, but 
the gorgeous savages laughed at the ignorance and tinsel 
finery of the West. 

614. Carpini (1247) and Eubriquis (1255), barefooted 
envoys of the Pope and the King of France, had brought 
home narratives of wonder and falsehood and self-adulation, 
and some little knowledge, from the courts of the satraps of 
the Great Khan. But the Venetian merchants had sought 
the East with wiser views ; and although Western supersti- 
tion had been entertained with ridicule. Western intellect 
was appreciated by the princes of Kublai Khan ; and the 
uncles of Marco Polo, who had attained high honours and 
affluence, were (1269) sent by that emperor as ambassadors 
to the Court of Eome. Nor is it to be supposed that they 
were the only travellers who had gained information in the 
East. 
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515. So early as 1263, the compass was the emblem of an 
order of knighthood among the Norwegians, who had in- 
troduced it into a box, although probably without a card. 
And about this time (1269), half a century before the pre- 
tended discovery of the compass at Amalfi, the attraction, 
repulsion, and polarity of the magnet, and the art of com- 
municating these properties to iron, were scientifically de- 
scribed by Peter Adziger, who described also the variation of 
the magnetic needle, and the construction of the azimuth 
compass. The use of this invaluable instrument had become 
general before 1344. 

516. In 1271, Marco Polo accompanied his uncles on 
their return to Cambalu, and, after enjoying the govern- 
ment of one of the greatest cities of China, and acquiring 
information and wealth, returned by way of India, the guar- 
dian of the emperor's daughter to her husband, an Indian 
king, with a fleet of fourteen vessels, each carrying four 
masts and nine sails; they arrived (1295) in their native- 
city, with treasures of Oriental knowledge too great to be 
believed by the ignorance and jealousy which deprived them 
of fortune, and consigned them to a gaol. From that gaol 
emanated the invaluable narrative of this accomplished 
man. 

517. The information thus imparted was generally diffused. 
The nature of gunpowder was undoubtedly known to Eoger 
Bacon before 1292, and this terrible implement was in use 
before the time of its alleged invention (1330) by Barthold 
Schwartz. It had been employed in some sort of guns by 
the English against the Scots on the Wear in 1327. The 
Moorish King of G-ranada shot balls of iron from cannon in 
1331, and in 1339 the Scots battered the walls of Stirling 
Castle with cannon of some description. These instruments, 
however, are said to have been at times so mismanaged as to 
cause more damage to those who fired them than to the foe. 

518. The manifest utility of the mariner's compass intro- 
duced it, though slowly, into common use. The purposes of 
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war rendered gunpowder and its associate missiles accept- 
able to belligerent princes; but the art of printing was 
neither so easily introduced nor so readily welcomed. The 
products of the Chinese press in no way resembled the 
European characters ; the process was not easy of explana^ 
tion ; the machinery was too ponderous to be brought from 
a region so remote. A considerable interval elapsed before 
the conflicting claims to an invention, which neither of the 
claimants invented, arose. Moveable types were, but print- 
ing was not, a European invention. In the first half of the 
fifteenth century there were several competitors. Their 
earlier productions, however, were of no great utility to 
science. 

519. In the latter part of the thirteenth century, another 
Arabian, Ibn Said, wrote a book on geography, describing, 
among others, the black nations on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Abulfeda, Prince of Hamah, in Syria, in 1321, 
wrote a book on geography, chieQy confined to Karism and 
Mawaralnahr, regions beyond the Oxus ; but he describes 
the sea as surrounding Europe, Africa and Asia, and, com- 
mencing at Ceuta, describes the coast of A&ica as trending 
southward beyond the equator, then bending to the east, 
then proceeding southward, and then again turning eastward, 
then taking a north-easterly course to its junction with the 
sea of India. 

520. A little after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Ibn Khaldun, bom at Tunis, and holding office under the 
sovereign of Fez, wrote on geography, but is said to have 
derived his information mainly from Ibn Said. There were 
other geographers and travellers among the Saracens, but of 
all the most celebrated is Batuta ( Abu-Abdallah-Mohammed- 
Ebn), whose travels liave been translated by Lee. He is 
described by Burckhardt as " perhaps the greatest land-tra- 
veller who ever wrote." Bom at Tangier, he left Tandja 
about 1325, and wandered over more than half the then 
known world. He travelled over all the northern coasts of 
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Africa, Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Arabia, farther 
than any preceding traveller, to a very great distance, down 
the eastern coast of Africa towards the south, to several 
islands on that coast, to the islands of the Persian Gulf, 
to the Black Sea, from Astracan to Khiva, to Kipchak, to 
Bokhara, Samarcand, Balkh, Herat, Gaznee, and Cabul, 
to the Punjab, to Delhi, and far eastward ; thence to the 
Malabar coast down to Calicut, to the Maldive Islands, to 
China, and, returning by Java, Muscat, and Yemen, went 
to Spain, recrossed to Morocco, thence traversed the desert 
to the Soudan, travelled to Dongola, and, after twenty-five 
years' absence, returned. 

521. At his academy at Sagres, Prince Henry, with the 
intelligent men whom he had gathered from all countries 
around him, culled information from the sources we have 
indicated, and depicted the results in maps. They occupied 
themselves in the study of the astrolabe, the mariner's 
compass, and such other nautical instruments and inven- 
tions as the times could afford. They were also engaged in 
the improvement of the vessels, with which, from time to 
time, under his auspices, discoveries were made on and to 
the westward of the African coasts. Thence and from Lisbon, 
under his directions, went forth expedition after expedition, 
with the confident expectation of finding a passage round 
the Cape to the wealthy countries of the East. 

522. So early as 1415 he dispatched two vessels alongt 
the African coast. They proceeded only so far as Cape 
Bojador. In 1418, another expedition, fitted out under his 
eye, was driven by tempest from the coast, and discovered 
Puerto Santo, the smallest of the Madeira group. Hence, 
led by the tale of Machin, the Portuguese penetrated (1420) 
the superstitious gloom which overshadowed the principal 
isle. Step by step, under the solicitous care of this illus- 
trious prince, by expedition after expedition, year by year, 
under commanders native and from abroad, the Canaries, the 
Azores, and the coasts of Africa beyond the line of the 
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equator were discovered and partially explored; when, in 
1463 (or 1473, for there is a question as to the date), the 
patron of discovery and navigation died. 

523. For awhile the enterprise of Portugal slept, disco- 
very hy her vessels proceeded slowly — yet it did proceed ; 
and step by step their expeditions crept towards the stormy 
Cape. John II. awakened the dormant spirit; and after 
the discovery of Congo (1484), he dispatched Covillan and 
others to seek by land, and Bartholomew Diaz by sea, infor- 
mation as to the means of reaching the opulent regions of 
India by sailing round the African shore, and also of finding 
the wealthy domains of Prester John. Before Covillan had 
finished, or sent back any report of his journey, or on the 
accuracy of the map with which he had been entrusted, 
Diaz, in 1487, passed and returned by the Cape designated 
of Tempests, from its storms, but, from the success of the 
expedition, the Cape of Good Hope. 

524. In the meantime, Martin Behem, who is said, but on 
no satisfactory authority, to have discovered Brazil in 1484, 
after consultation with Eoderigo and Joseph, a Jew, first 
applied the astrolabe to the purposes of navigation, to enable 
the mariner to ascertain his distance from the equator by 
the altitude of the sun, and composed tables of declination 
for ascertaining the latitude. 

525. The greatest of the Genoese, Christopher Columbus, 
already an experienced mariner, and his brother John, left 
their native country for Lisbon in 1470, and for the most 
part resided there. He for some time dwelt at Porto Santo, 
and took part in several of the Portuguese voyages to the 
African coast. The chief occupation of the brothers was in 
earning a humble subsistence by constructing maps. With 
the nautical knowledge which they brought from Italy, and 
had subsequently acquired, and the improvements in the 
mariner's compass and the astrolabe and other instruments 
with which the disciples of Prince Henry had become fami- 
liar, they were well prepared to venture on the sea. By 
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means of the indiistry and researches of tbat intelligent 
prince, a vast fund of information had been collected, to 
which thej in their business pursuits would necessarily re* 
sort. The world had at length become to the minds of the 
Italian and Portuguese mariners a measurable globe. They 
had before them the spheres and calculations of the .an- 
cients and of the Arabians, not greatly deviating from the 
truth. Eratosthenes, Seneca, Aristotle, and Pliny had be- 
lieved that western regions could be reached by stretching 
across the ocean from Cadiz. Alfraganus the Arahjan had 
diminished the distance by under-estimating the degrees. 
Wood of strange kinds and carvings had been picked up 
near the Azores and at sea, swept from the unknown regions 
by the Gulf- stream, then alike unknown. It required only 
hardihood to venture on the long, long voyage. There is 
land far, far beyond the Azores. The question is, how far P 
There are silks, and spices, and diamonds, and rubies, and 
pearls, and rich manufactures, and luxurious fruits. There 
is a feeble people, and abundance of silver and gold. 

526. That the King of Portugal should not have accepted 
the gorgeous temptation may be understood. His ships 
were preparing to reach it by a shorter and surer course ; 
the maps for his voyage were complete ; the route was al* 
ready traced. He knew not of other treasures between 
him and the contemplated prize. The English monarch de- 
clined it. He and his court knew nothing, and were inca- 
pable of learning anything, of geography beyond the im- 
measurable western ocean. England possessed little nautical 
enterprise, except for levying tribute on the narrow seas, 
and Henry was very careful of his coin. 

527. A contract at last is signed (April 17, 1492). 
Columbus shaU be Viceroy and General and Admiral of all the 
lands and seas he can subdue, and he shall have one-tenth of 
all the pearls and precious stones, of all the spices and mer- 
chandises, and silver and gold which he may in any manner 
acquire ; the liberal Isabella shall have the rest. 

F 2 
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528. The great Admiral is embarked in three little shaU 
lops, with a tiny band, on the unknown, the unbounded 
sea, dispatched by the royal bigots to christianize the hea* 
then with desolation in the search of gold. 

529. Anahuac (Mexico) and Tavantinsuyu (Peru) trem* 
ble. It is over the eastern ocean, their ancient prophe* 
cies proclaimed, that the destroyers shall come, mounted on 
strange animals, and lightning across the laud. 

530. At the command of the Aztec priests, the altars are 
reeking«with the blood of hundreds to expiate the sins of 
the nation, and to avert the doom; but the land shall be 
heaped with carnage, and shall flow with the blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands at the mandate of the missionaries from 
Christian crowns. 

531. A new world is discovered (San Salvador, October 12, 
1492), the fabled Atalantis is won. It shall bear another's 
name, proud Admiral ; it shall ever be blended with thine. 

532. Such is the insolence of priestcraft, the confidence 
of avarice, and the submission of superstition, that a pon- 
tiff presumed to divide all the G-entile nations of the world 
between Portugal and Spain. The humblest individual of 
those nations had as valid a right to divide his triple crown. 
But Portugal and Spain were determined on plunder, and 
deemed their atrocities sanctified by the papal bull. This 
division was by a document, bearing date 2 and 3 May, 1493, 
only two months after Columbus returned from his first 
voyage, and thereby Alexander VI. professed, in considera- 
tion of propagating the Christian faith, of course by the 
usual means, to bestow upon Spain all lands not occupied by 
Christians, which Spanish navigators should discover to the 
west, and on the Portuguese all which their navigators should 
discover to the east, of a line drawn 100 leagues west of the 
Azores, from pole to pole. This marvellous title-deed, con- 
ceived in ignorance of geography as well as of rights, was 
afterwards reformed. 

533. On the 8th of July, 1497, Vasco de Gama sailed 
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forth with three ships and a caravel, of the respective bur- 
dens of 120, 100, 200, and 50 tons, destined to sail round 
the Cape to the regions of Ind, furnished with the chart 
"which had been corrected, and with letters from the king 
to the princes of India, and the fabulous Prester John; 
and steering through storm and tempest, on the 20th of 
November doubled the terrible Cape. He followed the 
south-eastern coast of Africa to Melinda, and thence bore 
boldly across the Indian Ocean, and reached Calicut, on tho 
coast of Malabar. The discovery of India was accomplished. 
Pleet after fleet pursued the route. Portugal established a 
mighty empire in the Indian seas. 

534. England was among the most tardy in the field of 
discovery. Her maritime energies had been diverted, her 
industry disturbed and repressed by the desolation of civil 
war. Henry had declined the advances of Columbus ; but 
after the news of the discovery of a new world, glittering 
with diamonds and paved with gold, defended by a feeble 
population, he Was not reluctant to participate in any trea- 
sures which his subjects or others might at their own cost 
and hazard acquire. The English mariners were not erudite 
in geography; they had no notion of the way to the treasures 
of which they incessantly heard. But in Bristol dwelt John 
Cabot, a Venetian merchant, who knew something of geo- 
graphy, and was willing to encounter the risk, if assured of 
a fair share of the profit which he might obtain. Accord- 
ingly he laid his views before the king, and the king deemed 
them worthy of royal approbation ; they were so proper for 
the subjects whom the adventure would bring under his 
benign rule, and so illustrative of the king, the adventurer, 
and the times, that we cite from 12 Bym. Foed. 595, at 
length (1496). 

'' Pro Johanne Caboto et filiis suis super terra incognita 
investiganda. 

" Eei omnibus ad quos, etc., salutem. 

^' Notum sit et manifestum, quod dedimus et concessimus^ 
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pro nobis et hseredibus nostris, dilectis nobis Johanni Ca- 
boto, civi Venetiarum, ac Lodovico, Sebastiano et SanctoV 
filiis dicti Johannis, et eorum ac cujaslibet eorum hseredi- 
bus et deputatis, plenatn ac liberam auctoritatem, facultatem 
et potestatem navigandi ad omnes partes, regiones et sinus 
maris orientalis, occidentalis, et septentrionalis, sub banneris 
vexillis et insigniis nostris, cum quinque navibus sive na- 
vigiis, cujuscunque portitursB et qualitatis existant et cum 
tot et tantis nautis et hominibus, quot et quantis in dictis 
navibus secum ducere voluerint, suis et eorum propriis 
Bumptibus et expensis : 

" Ad inreniendum, discooperiendum, et investigandum 
quascunque insulas, patrias regiones, sive provincias gen- 
^lium et infidelium in quacunque parte mundi positas, 
qu8d Christianis omnibus ante hsec tempera fuerunt incog- 
nit®. 

" Concessimus etiam iisdem et eorum cuilibet, eorumque 
et cujuslibet eorum hseredibus et deputatis, ac licentiam de- 
dimus assigendi predictas banneras nostras et insignia in 
quacumque villa, oppido, castro, insula seu terra firma a se 
noviter inventis. 

" £t quod prsenominati Johannes et filii ejusdem, seu 
heeredes et eorum deputati quibuscunque hujusmodi villas, 
castra, oppida et insulas a se inventas, quae subjugari, oc- 
cupari et possideri possint, subjugare, occupare et possi- 
dere valeant, tanquam vasalli nostri et gubernatores, loca- 
tenentes et deputati eorumdem, dominium, titulum, et 
jurisdictionem eorumdem, villarum, castrorum, oppidorum, 
insularum ac terrsD firm® sic inventarum, nobis acquirendo. 

"Itatamenut ex omnibus fructubus, proficuis, emolum cu- 
tis, commodis, lucris et obventionibus, ex hujusmodi naviga- 
tione provenientibus, praefati Johannes et filii ac hsBredes 
et eorum deputati teneantur et sint obligati nobis, pro omni 
viagio suo, totiens quotiens ad portum noBtrum BristoUiaB 
applicuerint, ad quem omnino applicare teneantur et sint 
aatricti, deductis omnibus sumptibus et impensis necessariis 
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per eosdem factifi, quintam partem totius capitalis lucri sui 
fdbti sive in mercibus sive in pecuniis persolvere. 

'^ Dantes nos et concedentes eisdem suisque hseredibus et 
deputatis ut ab omni solution e custumaram omnium et sin" 
gulorum bonorum ac mercium, quas secura reportarint ab 
illis locis sic noviter inventis, liberi sint et immunes. 

'* Et insuper dedimus et concessimus eisdem ac suis hsere- 
dibus et deputatiS) quod terrse omnes firmae, insulae, villse, 
oppida, castra, et loca quiecunque, a se inventa, quotquot ab 
eis inveniri contigerit, non possint ab aliis quibusyis nostris 
subditia frequentari seu visitari, absque licentia pnedictorum 
Johannis etejus filiorum suorumque deputatorum, subpoena 
amissionis tarn navium sive navigiorum quam bonorum 
omnium quorumcunque ad ea loca sic inventa navigare pree- 
sumentium. 

" Yolcntes et strictissime mandantes omnibus et singulis 
nostris subditis, tam in terra quam in mare constitutis, ut 
prsefato Jobanni et ejus filiis ac deputatis bonam assisten- 
tiam faciant, et tam in armandis navibus seu navigiis, quam 
in provisione commeatus et victualium pro sua pecunia 
emendorum, atque aliarum rerum sibi providendarum, pro 
dicta navigatione^umendarum, suos omnes favores et auzilia 
impartiantur. 

" In cujus, etc. 

"Teste rege apud Westmonasterium quinto die Martii. 

"Pee ipsttm Eegbm." 

635. With this unquestionable right to take possession 
of what he could, Cabot and his son set forth across the 
Atlantic in the spring, and discovered St. John's and New- 
foundland in the autumn of 1497. In the following year 
Sebastian started again from Bristol, in the confident expec- 
tation of finding India and Cathay, and for that purpose 
coasted America from Newfoundland to Florida ; but he re- 
turned, and for awhile all English speculation in American 
adventures ceased. «The gold had been talked about ; the 
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British mariners reserved their prowess until some of it ap* 
peared. As pious Catholics, thej were bound to resp^t 
the concession which their holy father had made in favour 
of Portugal and Spain ; and they did to some extent ab- 
stain from infringing it until the faith of some of them was 
altered, and the galleons were more heavily freighted with 
silver and gold. 

, 536. In 1500 Cabral set forth from Portugal to Calicut 
with the greatest armament which had sailed for the Indian 
coasts, thirteen vessels, adapted for war as well as commerce. 
In his way he discovered Brazil, and claimed that vast em* 
pire for his sovereign as part of the gift of the Pope. In 
the same year Yincente Yanez Pinzon discovered Cape St« 
Augustine, and probably with some regard to the pontifical 
donation, in search of dominions for his master the King of 
Spain, held his course northward and westward by the Ama- 
zon and the Orinoco to Hispaniola. 

537. In 1501, Americus Vespucius, a Florentine in the 
service of Portugal, touched at St. Augustine, conferred his 
name on the vast regions of America, and skirted 600 leagues 
southward of its coasts. 

538. In 1500 and the three following years, Portuguese 
expeditions attempted a passage by the north-west, towards 
the land of riches, and discovered the desolate regions of 
Labrador. Two of these expeditions perished in the at- 
tempt. 

539. Juan Ponce discovered Florida, the land of flowers, 
and claimed it for the King of Spain. 

540. As yet all the discoveries were on the Atlantic and 
in the Indian seas ; a vast impenetrable continent lay between 
Europe and the desiderated regions of Cathay. In 1513 
Vasco Nimez de Balboa, Qovemor of Darien, the first of 
Europeans, beheld the waves of the Pacific Ocean, which, as 
they told him, rolled upon a region abounding in gold — 
unhappy Peru. 

541. But the barrier must be penetrated ; rich and teem* 
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ing with treasure, still it lies in the way of richer and more 
flourishing realms. They have tried it midway, they have 
tried to pass it on the north, they have followed it from the 
icy regions all along the coast ; there is no inlet, there is no 
strait : it must be penetrated. Magellan has found a narrow 
and a fearful passage in the extreme south. By the land of 
Eire he has gone through it. Magellan is in the Southern 
Sea (1519). That wide ocean he has traversed, he has visited 
its islands, and, steering westward, has passed the stormy 
Cape. But his companions shall tell the tale of his suffer- 
ings, and complete the first circumnavigation of the world. 

642. Henry VIII. laid the first foundation of the 
British navy, and is the first of our sovereigns who had a 
fleet which could be properly called his own. It was of no 
great magnitude. Francis I. had about an equal military 
marine. In a skirmish between these potent fleets (16 12), the 
largest ship of each, estimated at 1000 tons, the Frenchman 
crowded with 1600 men, was burnt. The English man-of-war 
was replaced by the towering, tottering, tawdry fabric, of 
perhaps still greater burden, armed with 122 little cannon 
and swivels, and baptized * Henry Grace h Dieu.' 

543. "We have already observed upon the incapacity of 
the sovereigns of the western nations to repress the piratical 
habits of their subjects. They had few vessels of war which 
they could call their own ; they were dependent for their 
belligerent means upon the levies on the maritime towns. 
The King of England could not rely on the readiness of the 
rovers, who have retained almost to the present day the 
name of Gallants of Fowey, to chastise the appropriating 
habits of the mariners of the Cinque Ports and Hull. The 
inferior judges of each kingdom were so thoroughly imbued 
with the sentiments of the people, that justice could not be 
obtained. The supposed calumny did not apply to any par- 
ticular nation. Each, as in the family feuds of savage tribes, 
was impressed with the conviction that there was some outrage 
to be avenged. Of the British hero Drake, who is reported 
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to have lost His fortune (it is difficult to see how, as his ship 
escaped) in a piratical expedition of Hawkins (1562-1568) 
against the colonies of Spain, it was said " that the King of 
Spain's subjects had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore Mr, 
Drake was entitled to take the best satisfaction he could on 
the subjects of the King of Spain." Such were the notions 
which prevailed many years subsequent to the period of his- 
tory with which we are now concerned. The only power 
approaching efficiency which the sovereigns possessed, was 
that of holding the ports from which ships issued responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the crews, and requiring the owners 
and captains to enter into bonds for the conduct of their ves- 
sels upon the sea. That such bonds should be given were 
the conditions of several treaties, to which we have already 
referred. But as the lust for marine plunder, which had 
been excited to an uncontrollable extent by the discoveries 
of Portugal and Spain, led to expeditions to which it will be 
necessary to allude, it may not be improper to illustrate the 
condition in this respect of the western nations from an 
unquestionable source, the ** Tractatus Depredationis " (12 
Eym. Feed. 629), between Francis I. and Henry VIII. (1518), 
two kings who had the semblance at least of a royal marine. 

To put an end to suits relating to spoliations, as to which 
there was complaint of interminable delay, it was resolved 
that such suits should be disposed of by the judges at once, 
or referred to judges thereby appointed ; and that any in- 
ferior judges refusing to send to them the proceedings within 
ten days after the requisition of either party, should forfeit 
thirty silver marks, and that if they proceeded in the cause 
without the consent of both parties, their judgment should 
be void. 

And that, as well for disposing of future as existing causes, 
the admiral, vice-admiral, or their deputies, and the Master 
of the Eolls should be appointed judges in London for Eng- 
land ; and the admiral, vice-admiral, or their deputies, and 
especially the President of the Court of Eegistry in Bouen, 
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for France. And that they should determine summarily 
within six months, if the parties required it, and without 
form, causes of maritime incursions, piracies, and depreda- 
tions in which proceedings had been taken, and within a 
year at furthest new causes, or when little had been 
done. 

It was provided that military aid should, if necessary, be 
afforded to enforce the judgments, and an appeal was given, 
on certain conditions, to the supreme council of the respec- 
tive kings. 

And as it might be difficult to seize the depredators, or 
to ascertain their abodes, proclamation was to be made by 
the crier, or trumpet, or other usual mode of giving notice, 
in the harbours or towns of their prince nearest to the 
place where the injury occurred, which, if repeated at any 
time after fifteen days, was to have the effect of a citation 
personally served. 

And to prevent future piracies, it was agreed that the 
admiral or proper officer of every harbour in each kingdom 
should require sufficient security from the owners or officers 
of every native ship, according to her value and equipment, 
to be given before leaving port ; that the owners, masters, 
mariners and sailors, and all on board, should keep the peace 
towards the subjects of the other prince, and abstain 
from committing any injury against them on the land, the 
rivers, the harbours, or the sea ; and should not take on board 
any passengers, sailors, or soldiers until their names had 
been given to such admiral or deputy, who should inscribe 
them in a register. And -that before leaving port all on 
board such vessel should swear that they would not in the 
course of the voyage do any injury to the lands or persons 
of the other king's subjects, by land, in the rivers, or on 
the sea ; and also that in all cases of bringing in captures, 
booty, or spoil, they would bring two or three of the chief 
persons of the captured ship before the admiral or vice- 
admiral, or their deputies, to be examined as to the capture 
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or goods, and that they would not make, or suffer any 
division, transfer, change, or alienation of the plunder, spoil, 
or merchandise until they should have been presented for 
the examination of the officer of the port, who was to de- 
termine what was to be done. And that they should swear 
that on their return to port, or arrival in any harbour of 
the kingdom from which they sailed, they would immedi- 
ately inform the officer of the port from which they de- 
parted, respecting any goods, spoil, booty, or merchandise. 
And it was provided that a record should be made of these 
securities and cautions, one to be retained in the port, and 
the other delivered to the officer of the ship ; and that they 
should be allowed to depart from any port at which it was 
produced. 

And it was stipulated that the officer of the port should 
not permit any portion of such merchandise to be trans- 
ferred, changed, sold, or alienated. 

And it was provided that the proper port-officer, guilty 
of neglect in omitting to require the security and oaths, 
should be personally liable for any injury which might be 
done by the ship, or any one in her. 

And that proclamation should be made prohibiting mer- 
chants and others of any rank or condition, under penalty 
of imprisonment and confiscation of property, from pur- 
chasing, or taking by gift, transfer, or any other title or 
colour, and from holding, hiding, concealing, or receiving 
any merchandise or goods, or anything whatever taken 
upon the sea, before the admiral* vice-admiral, or their de- 
puties had declared the booty and capture to be good and 
lawful spoil, and from procuring or permitting anything of 
the kind to be done. 

The treaty makes provisions for enforcing the bonds, sa- 
tisfaction for injuries, and restitution of plunder, and various 
provisions as to the mode of proceeding ; and declares that 
the like course shall be applied to depredations committed 
on land. 
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644. About 1623 the French began to interest them« 
selves in discovery of new lands, with the like appetite for 
conquest. Their first expeditions were however directed 
bj foreign assistance. Yerazzano, a Florentine, conducted 
them to Carolina or Georgia, and along the coast to New- 
foundland. Within twelve years they had again visited 
Newfoundland and the mighty city of Hochelaga (near where 
now stands Montreal), consisting of full fifty wooden houses, 
roofed with bark ; the enclosure in which it stood was sur- 
rounded with a palisade. The French king assumed pos- 
session, and created a Viceroy of Hochelaga, Canada, New- 
foundland, and Labrador, and the viceroy erected and aban- 
doned a fort. 

645. The English had made one more voyage towards the 
north-west, under Sebastian, the son of John Cabot. His 
proposal was to sail by the Pole to the East, and return by 
the Straits of Magellan, loaded with precious st6nes, balms, 
silks, muslins, and gold. He sailed about 1526, and dis- 
covered Hudson^s Bay, and explored the coast as far south 
as Virginia. With this, the English expeditions to the 
north-westward temporarily ceased. 

646. The Spaniards in their New World extended their 
discoveries along the Pacific coast. It was surveyed by 
Ximenes and Ulloa (1539) to California, and by Alarcon 
(1642) to the Colorado, and soon afterwards by Cabrillo be- 
yond Cape Mendocino, and by Viscanio to Columbia, and 
perhaps further north. 

547. Spain, which had expelled the Moors and the Jews, 
the arts, sciences, and almost every trace of internal wealth, 
teemed with soldiers and adventurers avaricious of gold. 
The nobles, the peasants, and the artisans, crowded in thou- 
sands to the regions in which inexhaustible riches were to 
be found. It is not for us to narrate the romantic achieve- 
ments of Cortez, or the desolating progress of Pizarro and 
his murdering band. Nor is it within our province to re- 
cord the brilliant exploits of the Portuguese in establishing 
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theii^ more commercial eitipire on the coasts of Africa, India, 
and Brazil. 

548. In the middle of the sixteenth century, at length 
English merchants began to think again of finding a way to 
India and Cathay. Their vessels were not yet prepared for 
regular encounter with the galleons and carracks of Por- 
tugal and Spain ; to force their way by the Cape of Good 
Hope, or to assail the settlements on the West Indian 
Islands and the Central American coasts. Merchants of Lon- 
don took counsel with Sebastian Cabot, who had returned 
from Spain, and held the office of Grand Pilot of England, 
with a salary of £60 a year, as to the practicability of 
approaching the Oriental realms by the north-east. Under 
his advice, the first English expedition set forth under Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, — three ships, described as of extraordi- 
nary strength, with keels covered with sheets of lead, then 
for the first time so applied, and furnished with provisions 
for eighteen months. This was the most peaceable squadron 
which had yet set forth ; for instead of a warrant to discover 
and subdue, the commander bore (1553) letters from Ed- 
ward yi. to the kings, princes, rulers, judges, and gover- 
nors of the earth, promising not to trespass, soliciting free 
passage and hospitality, and engaging to confer similar be- 
nefits in return. They followed the course of Othere round 
the North Cape into the White Sea ; and although the en- 
terprise was unfortunate, and its immediate object failed, the 
commander visited the Muscovite court, and laid the foun- 
dation of that trade which led to the establishment of the 
Muscovy company in England. Erobisher and others in vain 
attempted to find their way in this direction to the East. 

649. There had been for some time growing up a race of 
men, if possible, hardier, more daring, and certainly more 
adventurous, than even the ancient pirates of the North, 
called, by themselves. Gentlemen-privateers, because their ex- 
peditions were fitted out by merchants and other speculators, 
including themselves ; by the French, Corsairs and Elibus-. 
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tiers, &om their habits of robbery ; and by the Spaniards, the 
^hief sufferers from their depredations, Buccaneers, because 
they subsisted chiefly on sun-dried flesh. 

650. After several expeditions of a similar character, Haw- 
kins (afterwards one of the bravest commanders of the Bri- 
tish fleet), with six ships, of which the ' Judith ' was com- 
manded by the still more illustrious Drake, sailed (1567) 
to the coast of (3-uinea ; and having seized upon I^egroes 
enough to cram his vessels, steered towards the slave mar- 
kets in the colonies of Spain, and having landed and burnt 
the Spanish town of Bio de la Hacha in his way, reached St. 
Juan de UUoa, where, though much tempted to seize upon 
twelve galleons, wortb £200,000, he abstained, lest he should 
oflend the Queen, and was surprised at a Spanish squadron 
destroying, of course treacherously, four of his ships. His 
own vessel, the 'Minion,' however, with the 'Judith,' escaped, 
and thereby entitled the redoubtable captains to make un- 
limited reprisal on the cities, and ships, and cargoes of the 
subjects of the King of Spain. 

651. Hawkins, Drake and Frobisher, and Ciavendish, who 
was ravaging the Indian seas, and many another bold English- 
man, were of the order of gentlemen-privateers. France was 
in confusion. The Netherlands were insurgent against the 
bigot who ruled over Naples, Portugal, and Spain, and in 
right of those dominions exhausted the treasures of so much 
of Brazil, Peru, and Mexico as had been subdued, and traded 
with and pillaged the coasts of Africa and the East. There 
was peace between Philip and the Queen of England ; but 
her troops and her captains swelled and marshalled the forces 
of the rebels, and English rovers (among them Drake), in the 
second circumnavigation of the -world, and in voyage after 
voyage, with royal ships and with corsairs, devastated his 
colonies, burnt his towns, captured his vessels of commerce, 
destroyed his men-of-war, and appropriated all his treasures 
which they could find upon the seas. He meditated repri- 
sals, but called it peace. 
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552. The magnificent Armada is displayed (29t1i July, 
1588) to the English coast. Tower after tower, galley after 
galley, in seven long miles of circuit, 130 huge vessels heave 
in sight. It is not a numerous, but it is a mighty expedition. 
It moves in unprecedented pomp. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonia is its admiral, of the greatest of the magnates of 
Spain. The Vicar- General of the Holy Inquisition is its 
high-priest, attended by 290 monks. Its decks are resounding 
with martial music, and trodden by 30,000 men ; its sides 
bristle with 3165 cannon. Each great galeas with 300 rowers 
sweeps the wave. Their lofty stems and prows areglowingand 
glittering with vermilion and gold. Their sails are expanded, 
their gorgeous standards and streamers are floating in the 
wind. The largest will carry 1200, the smallest 300 tons. 

553. The invincible Armada approaches. Darkness 
closes on the scene. A thousand beacons are blazing along 
the English hills. Forth sail the royal ships of England. Their 
numbers are few. A noble is their admiral, but the Corsairs 
are their captains, the terrible sons of the sea. Forth speed 
the rovers of Plymouth ; forth speed the gallants of Fowey, 
thecock-boats, the shallops, all the merchant craft ; the nobles 
and the gentry are among the sailors, undisciplined volun- 
teers. The eagles and the hawks are on the banquet ; they 
have snuffed the carnage of Spain. They who have not al- 
ready won them, this day shall win their spurs. 

554. The wind freshens ; on drifts before it the cumbrous 
cavalcade, jostling, crashing, crushing upon each other ; the 
unwieldy vessels stumble along the sea, day after day, shat- 
tered, riddled, sunk, insulted, attacked, unable to attack. 
They expand their great line off Calais, waiting in vain 
for the ships of Famese, in battle array. The wind is 
rising ; in the darkness the waves are illumined, fire-ships 
are drifting upon them ; crowding together in confusion, 
stranded, disabled, the unmanageable expedition is again 
driving before the wind, day after day pursued, battered, and 
persecuted along a dangerous coast. The provisions and 
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shot of the yictors are expended ; hut they, still menacing, 
pursue. The storm rolls down on the devoted Armada. Its 
fragments are strewn on the hiUows ; its brave soldiers lie 
rotting on the rocky realms of the Seakings and Yarls. Of 
135 proud vessels, but 53 return to the seaports of Spain. 

555. The United Provinces are free. They (1594-95) 
have sent forth their first expeditions in search of India and 
Cathay. Beyond the North Cape the passage is bouud with 
impenetrable ice. But the Hollanders . have resumed their 
ancient place upon the ocean. 

556. The European fancy is enchanted with Elysian fields, 
and El Dorados in the South, and the West, and the East. 
The waters swarm with vessels of commerce, of discovery, and 
of the buccaneer ; the caravals of Portugal and the carraks of 
Spain are freighted with silks and spices, and loaded with 
the precious ores ; the frigates of England and the galleys 
of Holland rob the robber, and despoil the spoiler of his 
prey. 

557. The ancient models, and those of the Middle Ages, are 
abandoned ; Europe is building more manageable ships. The 
Sovereign of the Seas is first of the British force. The an- 
cient castles are abated; she is fit to encounter the waves. 
Her length is 232 feet, her breadth 48, her height to the 
top of her lantern 76 ; on her three decks, her half-deck, 
her quarter-deck^ her forecastle, and chase, she carries 128 
culverins, demiculverins, and all manner of guns. At length 
navies grew up, and sovereigns became able to repress buc- 
caneers. 

558. The vessels of commerce replace the rovers, and the 
nations of Europe are visiting every sea. Britain, late in 
the career of discovery, was the fastest in the race. The 
greatest and best of discoverers was the British^ skipper 
Cook. The vast Atalantis is the seat of mighty nations. 
The teeming regions of India, and the broad islands of the 
Southern seas, are provinces of the British realm. The map 
of the world is unfolded ; our tale of discovery is told. 
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GflAFTEB I. 
LAWS WHICH BEGTJLATE THE WATEES. 

"Wb have now to addreae ourselves to the rights and recipro- 
cal duties of those who traverse the waters, the rights and 
duties of the mariner and his ship. 

669. Impebbonation or the Ship. — ^The commander and 
the crew, and those who are interested in her and her 
freight, and to some extent her cargo, maj be impersonated 
in the ship. 

" She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife." — Corsair. 

For the due consideration of her rights, and the laws by 
which she is bound, we must have regard, first, to the area on 
which she is sailing; and, secondly, to the nation to which 
she belongs. In the open sea she is a citizen of the world, 
in her national waters she is a subject of her own realm ; but 
even on the open sea she cannot throw off her allegiance. 

660. The ship, as we have said, is an impersonation. The 
individuals on board her are, in some respects, amenable for 
their conduct to the laws of their own nation, — as for treason, 
desertion, and other crimes ; but we shall have occasion here- 
after to consider to what extent they can be reached by 
those laws while they are on board the ship of another state. 
With respect to navigation, the ship is an individual subject 
of the nation whose flag she bears, and whose warrant she 
carries for her conduct ; she is part of the land to which she 
belongs, and of that land the master and crew, whatever 
may b.e their proper country, are temporary denizens ; tp 
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the laws of thafc land all her inhabitants are ami3nlkble, and 
by those laws thej are all protected. 

661. The abea of the waters, as we have already seen, 
is divided into open or high sea, waters of communication, 
and national waters. We shall have to describe these divi- 
sions more in detail. 

562. Ok the opsit sea all ships are governed by the law 
of Nature, and by the law maritime or law of the sea, a de- 
partment of the supreme law of nations. 

563. The Law of Natubb is, in some respects, distinct 
from the law of nations ; it, like moral obligations, affects 
acts, as to which the law of nations is silent, and as to 
which the municipal laws of different countries may b^ 
silent, or contain unnceordant provisions. So far as the 
subject of this work is involved, it applies chiefly to mari- 
time slave-trade, and some passages in the law of war ; we 
therefore postpone its consideration. 

564. The mabitime law is the law of the open sea, but its 
general provisions are affected by the exceptional state of 
war, which has introduced into it a chapter, which we shall 
separately exhibit as the Maritime Law of War. 

565. Certain principles may be enunciated as equally ap- 
plicable to all its provisions, to the general maritime law 
and to the law of war — ^indeed, to the whole code of the 
law of nations, the universal law. 

566. All nations must be regarded as one great common- 
wealth, governed by this general system of law. 

Every nation must be regarded as possessing equal rights, 
equal honour, equal wisdom, and equal power to assert and 
maintain her Irights and the rights of her subjects. 

The violation of any ordinance of the law of nations, as 
to one nation, or the subjects of one nation, must be re- 
garded as an offence against the law of all nations ; and as 
entitling all, or as many of the nations as feel affronted, to 
chastise the offender and vindicate the law. 

567. The law of nations is the supreme law ; it constitutes 

L 2 
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a part of tbe law of every country. The subjects of evety 
country are bound by it, whether on the open sea, in their 
own country, or in any foreign land, in their conduct, con- 
tracts, and social relations to all their feUow-creatured, 
-whether of a different country or their own. 

568. Iso legislature of one or more nations can alter the 
•law of nations, or make a valid ordinance to bind any, ex- 
cept their own subjects, in contravention of the maritime 
or any other department of this supreme law, either upon 
the open sea or in the territories of any other state. 

669. Any nation affected by such attempted alteration 
has a right to reparation for any injury which she or her 
subjects, may thereby sustain. 

670. It must however be observed, that neither the' subjects 
nor even the judicial tribunals of any country can refuse to 
obey or enforce the clearly expressed law or ordination of 
its legislature, although in contravention of this supreme law. 

671. The judges of each countiy must assume that its 
legislature does not intend to legislate for the government 
of the territories of other countries, or the subjects of other 
countries within foreign territories, or on the common area 
t)f the open sea, and therefore that its ordinances. do not 
affect them ; but such assumption must yield to the incon- 
trovertible language of the law. 

572. Judges, in the exercise of their functions, cannot 
-assume the ofEce of legislation, far less can they assume the 
correction of the laws which the legislature of their coun- 
try has ordained. 

573. If the legislature has usurped the office of enacting 
laws to govern foreigners in their mutual relations on the 
open sea, or even in the dominions of their own states, the 
judge can act only as the minister of the law, he cannot hold 
it void or oppressive ; he is the officer for the construction and 
administration, and not for the abolition or modification of 
the positive law ; when the mandate is express, he must 
perform it. (See Zollverein ; Johannes ; Annapolis ; . Cope 
V. Doherty.) 
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- 674. The judges of one country are bound by no alle- 
giance or duty to the legislature of another ; they would 
hold such inconsistent ordinance simply null and void. 

575. As the legislature of one country cannot make a valid 
ordinance to bind any except its own subjects, in contraven- 
tion of the maritime law, either on the open sea or on the 
waters of another nation, it clearly follows that the execu- 
tive authority of one nation, whether a king in council, or 
of any other designation, does not possess such power. 
The officers under the direction of the Executive are bound 
according to the relations between them ; but the rest of 
the subjects are not bound by such invalid ordinance, and 
the judges are not bound to enforce it, but ought to regard 
it as void. It must however be borne in mind that if such 
ordinance by the Executive is made in strict accordance 
with, and under a power vested in it by the legislature, it 
must be regarded as imposing the same obligation on the 
subjects and tribunals as if it had been the direct expres- 
sion of the legislative voice. 

576. It must further be assumed that a nation does not 
by its municipal law legislate so as to impose on its own 
subjects on the open sea, or in a foreign dominion, an oblir 
gation to act in a manner inconsistent, in the first case, with 
the general law, or, in the second, with the law of the foreign 
nation. 

577. It is competent to several nations by agreement to 
constitute laws for the government of their respective sub- 
jects, and also for the government of the subjects of each 
other, within such limits of space and matters of legislation, 
and on such conditions, and with such mutual or reciprocal 
powers of enforcement, and by such tribunals, and with 
such aid to each other, as their legislatures may ordain. 
Such conventions are binding upon, and constitute the laws 
of all the nations, and subjects of the nations parties to 
the contract ; but in no manner affect any other nation or 
people. As we shall have to refer to such conventions, we 
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will designate the nations parties to them '* associated na- 
tions," for want of a better term. 

578. It is further competent to a nation not onlj to 
exempt the subjects of other nations residing within its 
Hmits from its municipal laws, or the jurisdiction of its tri- 
bunals, but to authorii^ other nations not only to make 
laws binding on their subjects within its dominions, but to 
constitute tribunals there for the administration of such 
laws among their subjects, or even between their subjects 
and its own. It cannot authorize one foreign nation to 
make laws or constitute tribunals within its dominions, 
for the regulation of transactions by which the subjects of 
another nation are affected, without the concurrence of 
such other nation. 

679. Limited concessions of this character were fre- 
quently made in the Middle Ages, not only to foreign 
states, but to foreign towns and trading communities, as to 
the Hanse Towns collectively, as though they had formed an 
aggregate state, or to some of them severally, in almost every 
country of Western Europe. English, Flemish, and French 
towns held similar privileges and jurisdictions in foreign 
countries in which they had permission to trade ; indeed, 
some degree of internal independent government seems to 
have been the almost uniform attendant of such permission. 

580. Such concessions existed in a more conspicuous 
form in the Yenetian and Genoese establishments at Con- 
stantinople before the fall of the Empire ; and the Sultans^ 
with the oriental respect for trade, have conferred extensive 
privileges on various maritime states. 

581. The Queen of England is empowered by Parliament 
(6 & 7 Vict. c. 94, s. 1) to exercise any jurisdiction which 
she then had or might thereafter acquire in any country out 
of her dominions, in the same and as ample a manner as if 
such power or jurisdiction had been acquired by cession or 
conquest. An Order in Council, 27 August, 1860, prescribes 
i)h& exercise of such jurisdiction to be in accordance 
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with the rules of equity, common and statute law, and other 
laws in force in England. Under these sanctions on the 
part of England, and the concession of the Sublime Fortei 
on the part of Turkey, the Consul- General holds a supreme 
consular court at Constantinople, as a court of law and 
equity, and with an Admiralty jurisdiction over all British 
shipping in the Turkish waters of the Levant. Nor is this 
privilege accorded exclusively to the English ; and between 
the different consulates, customs and usages and a comity 
have grown up convenient for navigation, though in some 
respects, but for suoh comity, inconsistent with strict inter- 
national rights^ (See Laconia.) 

582. The comity of^ nations acquiesces to some extent in 
the legislation of other* nations for the protection of its reve- 
nues, as by prohibiting the hovering of foreign ships on the 
frontier of their marine dominions, although beyond the 
presidial line. But, at least in dealing with her own sub- 
jects, a nation d^es not regard a foreign revenue law. 

583. A nation has a right to legislate as to the conduct, 
the rights and liabilities of foreign ships and persons, either 
as to their relations with each other, or with the national 
ships, within its own waters, its own presidial line. It has 
a right to impose just and reasonable conditions on all 
foreigners and their vessels, as the terms on which they 
shall participate in the enjoyment of its commerce and its 
protection, and to require conformity with' its laws. Such 
provisions prevail in maritime nations in respect of clean bills 
of health, pilotage regulations (Annapolis); and many other 
nautical requirements. But in all legislation to bind fo- 
reigners, particularly on the verge and frontier of its marine 
territory, where the law of the sea and the municipal law 
may come into collision, especial regard ought to be had to 
the maritime law. 

584. Although no nation has a right of legislation over 
any part of the dominions, or in respect of the conduct of 
the subjects of any other naf ion, except as to their conduct 
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'Within its own dominions, yet it has power of legislation in 
tiid of the laws of foreign nations, and of the general law, 
and for the enforcement within its realms, and by its tri- 
bunals, of the rights arising out of the contracts and rela- 
tions of foreigners towards each other, or towards the sub- 
jects of its own realm, whether they arose within the limits 
of the foreigner's own nation, or of a different nation, or on 
the open sea ; but only for the enforcement of rights recog- 
nized by the nation in which such contract was made, or such 
irelation was created, and of the rights recognized by the ge- 
neral law, when such rights have arisen on the open sea. In 
such cases, the municipal is ancillary to the supreme law. 

585. It is not peculiar to maritime afiairs; it is a uni- 
versal principle of law and common sense, that the contract, 
express or inferred from the relations of the parties, is to 
be construed according to the law of the country or place in 
which it arose ; to be enforced according to the law, rules, 
and practice of the country before whose tribunal it is tried., 

586. In the application of international law, the state is 
to a great extent responsible for the conduct of its subjects. 
They are therefore bound to adopt the interpretation which 
it imposes on that law. 

587. The Law op the Sea. — The law maritime governs 
all ships on the open sea, in waters of communication, and 
even in all national waters, except where and so far as it is 
altered or modified by local customs, which may indeed be 
regarded as parts of that law, or by laws of convention be- 
tween different nations, or by municipal laws. 

• 588. Ok the open sea, the ships of different unassoci- 
ated nations in relation to each other are governed exclu- 
sively by the maritime law ; the ships of the same nation in 
delation to each other are governed by the maritime law in 
every respect, except where their rule of conduct is pre- 
scribed by their own municipal law. The ships of asso- 
ciated nations are bound by the maritime law in all respects, 
except where their rule of conduct is prescribed by laws 
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made by both or either of the nations so associated, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of their convention. 

689. Iir WATERS or oommukication, which are in one 
sense part of the high sea, and in another part of the na- 
tional waters, foreign ships are governed by the law of the 
sea, except when expressly comprised within a municipal 
law regnant over such waters ; the national ships by the law 
of the sea, except where their rule of conduct is prescribed 
by their own municipal law. 

690. In national waters. — Even within the presidial 
lines of all nations the law of the sea reigns alike over 
foreigners and subjects, except when and where, and to the 
extent in which, and as to the persons as to whom it is 
altered or modified, or positive regulations are introduced. 

691. Ofek sea is the whole of the oceans and seas and 
lakes which are not within the ambit of any presidial line, 
— indeed, negatively all except national waters. It includes 
therefore of all waters of communication so much as lies 
between the presidial line of either shore, whether both 
sides belong to the same or to different states. 

692. Waters or communication are those parts of 
straits, channels, and rivers, which, though constituting parts 
of the waters within the presidial lines of one nation, either 
by reason of their constituting communications between two 
seas or portions of a sea, or between two or more nations, 
are subject to the transit rights of other nations, and iu 
that sense portions of the open sea. 

593. It may be convenient to designate, in respect not 
only of such portions, but with reference to the relations 
between any nation and foreigners as to the national waters, 
the nation to which such waters belong as "the dominant 
nation," and other nations having, either from peculiar po- 
sition or relation, or concessions, any peculiar rights there, 
"•privileged nations," and other nations in general, ** foreign 
nations." Such rights are suspended or abridged by war, 
or the suspicion of war. 
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694i. A strait between two open seas, although of less 
breadth than two, or even one, marine league, and whether 
constituting a boundary between several, or entirely com- 
prised within the compass of one nation, so far partakes of 
the character of the seas which it connects, as to entitle 
all mariners to traverse it for the purpose of passing from 
one of the connected areas to the other. In time of peace 
it must be regarded, as to foreigners, as part of the high 
sea. 

595. The King of Denmark claims sovereignty over the 
two Belts and the Soiiud connecting the North Sea and the 
Baltic ; but the ships of all nations have a right of transit 
through these waters. 

596. A BXYEB, although of less breadth than one marine 
league, whether flowing between several nations, or in its 
whole breadth in any part flowing through one nation, con- 
stituting waters of communication with several riparian 
states, so far partakes of the character of the ocean, that 
all nations, especially those on its banks, are entitled to 
navigate it to and from the ocean. 

597. It is alleged that the right is confined to the nations 
located on its banks ; but we apprehend that every nation 
in amity with those through which the river flows, are en- 
titled by the navigation of the lower part to reach the na- 
tions above. 

598. The right to navigate a strait or river has, incident 
to it, the right of using all means necessary for its reason- 
able enjoyment, such as the right to moor and anchor in 
convenient places, to load and unload in case of necessity, 
and even to make a necessary use of the shore. 

599. And the right extends to the use of every navigable 
part of the area convenient for the purpose of the passage. 

600. All nations entitled to navigate such a strait or 
river, are entitled to pursue that navigation free from any 
toll or payment for mere transition over the waters. This 
is a consequence, for no man is entitled to interfere with, 
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or to tax the right of another, and all have a common right 
to navigate the sea. 

601. But the dominant nation !» entitled to charge o^erd 
using it, in the same manner as it charges its own sub- 
jects, with a fair compensation for the benefit of lights, 
erections, and other appliances for the safety and conre' 
nience of the navigation. 

602. The King of Denmark, on the pretence of prescrip- 
tion and treaties, claims a right to tolls for passing the Belts 
and Sound ; but he feela it necessary to base the demand 
on the protection which be affords from* pirates and perils of 
the sea by his guardships, marks, and lights. Qf course, what 
any nations may contract by treaty to pay, may be due under 
the contract, irrespective of foundation in right; and in 
respect of the protection rendered by marks and lights 
and vessels of war, the King is entitled to a reasonable 
compensation ; but in the absence of treaty it is a violation 
of the law of nations to disguise or enhance a transit toll 
under the name of a toll for nautical protection or aid. 

603. The dominant nation is entitled to the establish- 
ment, recognition, and observance of all such precautions 
and regulations as are necessary for the security of its own 
coasts and commerce, particularly against ships of war. 

604. It is obvious therefore that the rights of other nations 
on some waters of communication must be merely passive, 
difficult of enjoyment without mutual arrangement, and, to 
a reasonable extent, under the control and regulation of the 
dominant nation. 

605. The navigation of great rivers, the only outlets and 
inlets of the commerce of the upper riparian nations, through 
the territories of other states, requires so much precaution 
for the security of the various parties interested, as to still 
more require for its due enjoyment regulations agreed upon 
among them, with full consideration of their respective in- 
terests, — more especially when the navigation is in part 
through channels of communication improved or constructed 
by art. 
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606. The question arose between Spain and the United 
States, before Elorida was ceded to the latter, as to the 
navigation of the Mississippi. Spain, in 1795, acquiesced in 
the claim. It again arose between the United States and 
Great Britain, as to the nayigation of the Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence, which, bj reason of the navigation being in part 
artificial, was attended with an additional peculiarity. That 
was settled by treaty. 

By treaty, dated the 5th June, 1854, and confirmed by Par- 
liament (18 Yict. c. 3), Art. 3, — " Certain specified articles, 
being the growth and produce of the British colonies of 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's 
Island, and the islands thereunto adjacent (and Newfound-' 
land, if adopted by the legislature of Newfoundland), or of 
the United States, are admitted into each country respec- 
tively, free from duty." 

And by Art. 4 the citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States have the right to navigate the river St. Lawrence, 
and the canals in Canada used as the means of communica- 
ting between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, 
with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as fully and freely as 
British subjects, paying the same tolls and assessments. 
The British Government reserved the right of suspending 
this privilege on due notice. In case of such notice, the 
United States has the right of suspending, during the same 
period, the third Article, so far as it afiects Canada. 

And British subjects have the right freely to navigate 
Lake Michigan, which is wholly within the ambit of the 
United States, with their vessels, boats, and crafts, so long 
as the privilege of navigating the St. Lawrence continues ; 
and the Government of the United States engaged to urge 
upon the State Governments to secure to the Queen *s sub- 
jects the use of the several State canals on terms of equa- 
lity with the inhabitants of the United States. 

607. The South American rivers are for the most part 
rendered free to commerce by conventions between the na* 
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tions on tbeir banks and the United States and several 
European Governments. The necessity of such arrange- 
ments is bbvious ; for the Amazon, and its five navigable 
tributaries, are occupied by six sovereign states. 

60S. Teeatt of Vienna. — By the general and several 
particular treaties signed at Vienna, of different dates in 
. 1815, provisions were made for the free navigation of the 
rivers of Central Europe, more especially the Ehine, the 
Necker, the Maine, the Moselle, the Mouse, the Scheldt, and 
the Po. 

It was declared that the Powers whose states were tra- 
versed or separated by the same navigable rivw, should re- 
gulate it by common consent as to all that regards navigation, 
and that the navigation of such rivers along their whole 
course, from the point where each of them becomes naviga- 
ble to its mouth, should be entirely free, and not, in respect 
to commerce, prohibited to any one ; it being however un- 
derstood that the regulations established with regard to the 
police of this navigation should be respected, as they should 
be framed alike for all, and as favourable as possible to the 
commerce of all nations. Provision was made as to unifor- 
mity of system, as to tariff, and as to the offices for the col- 
lection of duties ; and it was agreed that each state border- 
ing upon the rivers should be at the expense of keeping in 
good repair the towing paths which pass through its terri- 
tory, and of maintaining the necessary works, through the 
same extent, in the bed of the river, in order that no obsta- 
cle might be experienced in the navigation. It contained a 
prohibition, with one temporary exception, of storehouse, 
port, and forced harbour dues. It prohibited interference 
of the custom-houfies with the duties of navigation. 

Special arrangements as to several of the rivers were con- 
tained in subordinate conventions. (See 1 Hertslet's Com- 
mercial Treaties, 3-45.) 

609. By treaties between the sovereigns of the countries 
through which they flow, the freedom of navigation of the 
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Vistula, the rivers and canals of ancient Poland, the Elbe, 
the Weser, the Po, and the Douro, has been subsequently de- 
clared or confirmed. 

610. By the treaty of Paris, of the 30th of March, 1850, 
Art. 13, — " The act of the Congress of Vienna having esta- 
blished the principles intended to regulate the navigation of 
rivers which separate or traverse different states, the con- 
tracting Powers (England, Austria, France, Prussia, Eussia, 
Sardinia, and the Sultan) stipulate among themselves that 
those principles shall be equally applied to the Danube and 
its mouths. They declare that this arrangement henceforth 
forms a part of the public law of Europe, and take it under 
their guarantee." 

Art. 15. ** The navigation of the Danube cannot be sub- 
jected to any impediment or charge not expressly provided 
for by the stipulations contained in the following articles ; in 
consequence, there shall not be levied any toll founded 
solely upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor any 
duty upon the goods which may be on board of vessels. The 
regulations of police and of quarantine, to be established for 
the safety of the states separated or traversed by that river, 
shall be so framed as to facilitate as much as possible the 
passage of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, 
no obstacle whatever shall be opposed to free navigation." 

Art. 16. " With the view to carry out the arrangements of 
the preceding article, a Commission, in which Great Britain, 
Austria, Prance, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, shall 
each be represented by one delegate, shall be charged to de- 
signate and to cause to be executed the works necessary be- 
low Isatcha, to clear the mouths of the Danube, as well as 
the neighbouring parts of the sea, from the sands and other 
impediments which obstruct them, in order to put that part 
of the river and the said parts of the sea in the best possi- 
ble state for navigation. And in order to cover the expenses 
of such works, as well as of the establishments intended to 
secure and to facilitate the navigation at the mouths of the 
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Danube, fixed duties of a suitable rate, settled bj the Com- 
mission by a majority of votes, may be levied, on the express 
condition that in this respect, as in every other, the flags of 
all nations shall be treated on the footing of perfect equality." 

Art. 17. "A commission shall be established, and shall be 
composed of delegates of Austria, Bavaria, the Sublime 
Porte, and Wiirtemberg (one for each of these Powers), to 
whom shall be added commissioners from the three Danu- 
bian Principalities, whose nomination shall have been ap- 
proved by the Porte. This commission, which shall be per- 
manent, — 1. shall prepare regulations of navigation and 
river police ; 2. shall remove the impediments, of whatever 
nature they may be, which still prevent the application to 
the Danube of the arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna ; 
3. shaU order and cause to be executed the necessary works 
throughout the whole course of the river ; and 4, shall, after 
the dissolution of the European Commission, see to maintain- 
ing the mouths of the Danube, and the neighbouring parts 
of the sea, in a navigable state." 

Art. 18. " It is understood that the European Commission 
shall have completed its task, and that the Elver Commission 
shall have finished the works described in the preceding 
article under Nos. 1 and 2, within the period of two years. 
The signing Powers assembled in conference having been in- 
formed of that fact, shall, after having placed it on record, 
pronounce the dissolution of the European Commission, and 
from that time the permanent Eiver Commission shaU enjoy 
the same powers as those with which the European Commis- 
sion shall have until then been invested.'' 

Art. 20. " Until the treaties or conventions which existed 
before the war between the belligerent Powers have been 
either renewed or replaced by new acts, commerce of im- 
portation or exportation shall take place reciprocally on the 
footing of the regulations in force before the war, and in 
all other matters their subjects shall be respectively treated 
upon the footing of the most favoured nation." 
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611. Dardanelles and Bosphoritb. — By a conyentioli 
of the same date, the Sultan declared that he was firmly re«- 
solved to maintain for the future the principle invariablj es- 
tablished as the ancient rule of his Empire, and in virtue 
of which it had at all times been prohibited for the ships of war 
of other Powers to enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and of 
the Bosphorus, and that so long as he should be at peace, 
he would admit no foreign ship of war into the said Straits. 
And the sovereigns of England, Erance, Austria, Prussia, 
Bussia, and Sardinia, engaged to respect that determination 
of the Sultan, and to conform themselves to the principle 
above declared. 

The Sultan reserved to himself, as in past time, to deliver 
firmans of passage for light vessels under flag of war, which 
should be employed as usual in the service of the missions 
of foreign Powers. 

The same exception was applied to the light vessels under 
flag of war, which each of the contracting Powers was au- 
thorized to station at the mouths of the Danube. 

612. National waters — External limits. — We have 
already described this area in general terms as bounded by 
the presidial line at a distance of three geographical miles, 
a marine league from the coast-line, which we have already 
described, when the breadth of the water admits of so wide 
a space, and by a presidial line corresponding with the mean 
line (medium filum aquae) in waters, whether of narrow 
seas, straits, or rivers, where the whole breadth is less than 
two leagues. 

613. This boundary is. subject to various modifications, — 
some established by ancient enjoyment, others by force of 
conquest, and others by treaty. It has also various ad- 
mitted extensions, — some permanent, some only for particular 
purposes. 

614. The English claimed, irrespective of the limits now 
assigned to the marine territory of nations, — which, indeed, 
have only recently obtained a general recognition,— what were 
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called the King's Chambers. These are exhibited in a 
chart published by proclamation of James I. in 1604. The 
spaces in the sea enclosed within straight lines are twenty- 
seven, — Holy Island, the Sowter, Whitby, Elamborough 
Head, the Spome, Cromer, Wintertonnesse, Easternesse, 
Layestoffe, Estnesse, Orfordnesse, North Eoreland, South 
Foreland, Dungenesse, Beachy Head, Dunenase, Portland, 
the Start, the Bame, the Dudman, the Lizard, Land's End, 
Milford, David's Head, Beardsie, Holyhead, Mona Insula. 
(Hall, p. 162.) They are said to extend eight leagues at 
sea, over against Harwich. 

615. America claims the Delaware Bay, and other bays 
and estuaries of considerable breadth, as part of her marine 
territory. 

616. Bussia has claimed a sort of sovereignty and right 
to exclude all other nations from navigating or fishing along 
a considerable part of the north-west coast of America, — 
all above the 5l8t degree of latitude. This claim was dis- 
puted by Great Britain and the United States. It was 
arranged by a convention with Great Britain in 1825 ; and 
in 1824 temporarily with the United States, by the ex- 
piration of the period fixed the question revived, and was 
pending in 1855. 

617. The laws of North Wales, the Gwentian (one of the 
codes supposed to comprise the institutions of Howell Dha 
and his sages in the tenth century), and the Triads contain 
provisions as to rivers, not unworthy of remark. A large 
river is not the boundary between two cymwds when over- 
flowed, but when in its ordinary channel. (Gwentian Code, 
i. 765.) There are three common rights of a confederate 
country or of a border country, — a principal river, a high- 
road, and a resort to worship. (Triads, ii. 517.) The nu- 
merals refer to the volumes and pages of 'The Ancient 
Laws of Wales.' 

618. Islands and islets, however imperfect, shoals and 
alluvial deposits rising above the water, forming projections 

H 
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rurkryi tho Black Sea is neutralized; its waters and porta 
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are thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, . 
and are formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag 
of war of either of the Powers possessing its coasts, or any 
other Power (Art. 11) ; except that by an annexed treaty of 
the same date, between Bussia and Turkey, which cannot 
be annulled or modified without the assent of the Powers 
signing this treaty (Art. 14), Bussia and Turkey have re- 
spectively the right to maintain in that sea the following 
vessels of war : — 6 steam-vessels of 60 metres in length at 
the line of floatation, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maxi- 
mum, and 4 light steam or sailing-vessels, of a tonnage not 
exceeding 200 tons each ; and except that (Art. 19), in order 
to ensure the execution of the regulations which should be 
established by common agreement in conformity with the 
principles in that treaty declared, each of the contracting 
Powers has the right to station at all times two light vessels 
at the mouths of thd Danube. 

The commerce of the ports and waters of the Black Sea 
is declared free from any impediment, subject only to re- 
gulations of health, customs, and police, framed in a spirit 
favourable to the development of commercial transactions. 
Bussia and the Sultan admit consuls into their ports situ- 
ated on the coasts of the Black Sea. (Art. 12.) 

The Emperor and the Sultan engaged not to establish or 
to maintain upon the coast of the Black Sea any military 
maritime arsenal. (Art. 13.) 

623. Iktebkal limits. — The area of national waters, 
dedicated to navigation, may be generally described as 
limited exteriorly by the presidial line, and extending thence 
into all the navigable harbours, creeks, inlets, and lip all 
rivers, so far as they are capable of being conveniently navi- 
gated for general purposes. 

624. '^ But it is not every ditch in which the salt water ebbs 
and flows through the extensive salt-marshes along the 
coast, and which serves to admit and drain off the water from 
the marshes, which can be considered a navigable stream. 

M 2 
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Nor is it ererj small creek, in which a fishing skiff, or gun-: 

ning canoe, can be made to float at high-water, which i& 

deemed navigable. In order to hare this character, it must 

be navigable to some purpose useful to trade or agriculture. 

It is not a mere possibility of being so used under some cir- 

M c, r /«.<«, comstances, as at extraordinary high tides, which will give 

^ • ' it the character of a navigable stream." (Shaw, C. J., in 

(3louCKb^^^Willan v. Blackbird Creek Co.) A petty stream, navigable- 

dX'd^^^ C« only at particular times of the tide, and for a short time or 

distance by small boats, is not to be assumed, as of course, 
to be a navigable river. The King v. Montague. 
' 625. On the other hand, the flowing of a tide up a river, 
though small, and the use of it by even pleasure and other 
small boats, and the cutting of reeds there by the public, 
and similar acts, constitute evidence that it is public navi- 
gable water ; but such evidence is not absolutely incontro- 
vertible. Miles V. Eose. 

626. The size and character of the channel generally indi- 
cates, what rivers are navigable, and to what extent ; and in 
long- settled countries, general or particular customs and re- 
putation have ascertained what smaller rivers and creeks are 
to be deemed navigable, and the extent and limits of the 
navigable area of all. 

627. The Thames (including the Tsis) is described as a 
navigable river from time immemorial so high as Bercot, in- 

• Oxfordshire, and for divers years last past somewhat further 

than Lechlade, in Gloucestershire, by the Act 6 & 7. Will. 

, III. c. 16, which authorizes certain charges as a reasonable 

compensation for improvements of the navigation by locks, 

weirs, and other works. 

• 628. The Severn is treated by the Act of Parliament 9 
Hen. yi. c. 6 (anno 1430), and subsequent Acts, as a na- 
vigable river to Worcester, and other places. From that 
Act it will appear that its right bank, at least, was at that 
time a kind of debateable land, and the arena of a border 
warfare ; and that its riparians, according to the custom of 
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.fche petty lairds of the African rivers and the Ehine, levied 
a toll on all who traversed the stream. " Because the river 
Severn is common to aU the King's liege people to carry 
and re-carry within the stream of the said river, — to Bristol, 
Glouce8ter,and Worcester, and other places joining to the said 
river, — all maimer of merchandises, and other goods, as well in 
trowes and boats as in flotes, commonly called drags, in every 
part joining to the said river; within which river many 
Welshmen and other persons, dwelling in divers places join- 
ing the said river, have now late assembled in great numbers, 
arrayed in manner of war, and taken such flotes, otherwise 
called drags, and them have hewed in pieces, and with force 
nnd arms beaten the people which were in such drags, to the 
intent that they should hire the said Welshmen and other 
persons for great sums of money, boats and other vessels, for 
carriage of such merchandises and other goods and chattels, 
to an evil example and great impoverishment of the said 
liege people, if remedy be not hastily provided ; it is ordained 
that the said liege people of the King may have and enjoy 
their free passage in the said river with flotes and drags, and 
all manner of merchandises and other goods at their will, 
without disturbance of any ; and if any be disturbed of his 
free passage in the said river, the party grieved shall have 
his action according to the course of the common law." 

After reciting the preceding Act, it was ordained that any 
person, of whatever estate, degree, or condition, who should 
take any imposition of any of the King's liege people for 
trow, boat, or any other vessel, for any goods or merchan- 
dise carried or conveyed in and upon the said river or water 
of Severn, or let, vex, or interrupt any boats, trows, or other 
vessels so passing by the said river, for any such imposition 
or otherwise contrary to law, should forfeit twenty pounds, — 
two-thirds to the King, and one-third to him who should sue. 
But it was provided that the Act should not extend, or be 
prejudicial or hurtful to any person having lands or meads 
adjoining the river, to take of every person going on his land 
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and haling or drawing every such trow, boat, or yessel, reason- 
able recompense and satisfaction for such hurts or offences 
as he should sustain by reason of such goings or drawings of 
such vessel ; and it was provided that any person, or cor- 
poration, claiming to have title to any maimer of duty or 
imposition on goods so passing, might endeavour to establish 
his title before the Star Chamber, previously to the Feast of 
the Ascension in 1505. 19 Hen. YII. c. 18. 

After reciting that the King's subjects passing upon the 
river and water of Severn had used time out of mind to use 
and have a certain path of one foot and a half broad on 
every side of the said river, for drawing up by lines or ropes 
their trows, barges, boats, and other vessels passing or re- 
passing on the said river with wine, or other merchandise, 
without imposition, tax, or toll to be demanded of them that 
should carry wine in any of the said vessels for the said 
passing or drawing in the said paths accustomed ; till now 
of late certain covetous persons have perturbed and inter- 
rupted many of the King's subjects haling and drawing up 
their vessels in the said paths, taking of them fines and 
draughts, and bottles of wine, and yet daily use to take, to 
the disturbance and loss of many of the King's subjects, the 
legislature proceeded to prohibit such interruption, and the 
taking or demanding of any toll called a draught, or bottle 
of wine, or any other tax or imposition, under a penalty of 
forty shillings. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 

629. Eestbiction and Extension. — The navigable area 
may be either restricted or extended by the operation of na- 
tural causes. It may be restricted by the silting up of a har- 
bour, a river, or creek, or the accumulation of sand or peb- 
bles on the shore, or by what is called the recession of the 
sea. (The King v. Montague.) In such an event, a highway 
by land may by usage become substituted for the previous 
water-way. 

' 630. So it may be extended either by the gradual or the 
sudden encroachment of the sea. If the sea take possession 
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of the shore, or even of the adjacent bank, so as to form over 
it, either at all times, or on the rise of the tide, a surface con- 
venient for navigation, that space becomes an addition to the 
navigable area, and subject to the mariner's rights. If the 
marine accession is gained bj slow and imperceptible degrees, 
the bed and shore become part of the dominion of the Crown. 
(Hidl and Selby Bailway case.) If it is gained suddenly, the 
soil beneath still remains vested in its former owner. 

631. It is competent to the sovereign to make or autho- 
rize such extension bj artificial means, as the clearing and 
deepening of rivers, as he may think for the public benefit, 
within the public domains ; but it is competent only to that 
department of sovereign power, — ^in Britain the Parliament, 
in America the Congress, — in which the eminent dominion is 
reposed, to make or authorize such extension into or upon 
private property, or in derogation of private rights ; and that 
only on due compensation to all whose property or rights 
may be damaged by the change. 

632. It is in exercise of this power that authority* is 
given to companies and adventurers to improve the naviga- 
tion of rivers, and to form canals, and to charge a reasonable 
toll for the use of the accommodation. In illustration of 
this kind of grant, it is sufiicient at present to refer to the 
Act 16 & 17 Car. II. c. 11, s. 1, for making the Med way 
navigable. This Act authorized a company to cleanse, scour, 
dig, widen, deepen, and make navigable the river Medway, 
and empowered bargemen to use a towing-path on either 
side of the river, on giving satisfaction to the persons injured 
thereby, and conferred on the company a right to compen- 
sation for the use of this aqueous highway. Further powers 
were given by a subsequent Act, 13 Geo. II. c. 26. These 
grants were held to vest in the company a kind of property 
in the water, subject to the ordinary riparian rights. Med- 
way Navigation Company v. Romney. 

633. The uncovered shore is a highway for the public as 
well as the water with which it is covered at the flood. It 
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i^ests therefore with the soTereign on an estimate of public 
advantage to restrict the navigation and extend the terrene 
highway, by stopping back the water, and forming a cause- 
way, an embankment, or a bridge. 

634. In this country, such appropriation may be made by 
the legislature without, and by the Crown upon, an inquiry 
in a prescribed form, whether it will tend to the public good ; 
and where a road has been permanently formed across an in- 
let of the shore, and enjoyed for a great length of time, it is 
to be presumed that it was formed on sufficient authority, 
and, if necessary, with the public assent. (Com. Dig. Che- 
min. A. 1. Fitzh. Nat. Brev. 515 ; the King v. Montague.) 
It is only a beneficial modification of the public right. 



Chafteb II. 

BIGHTS ON THE WATEBS. 



"We propose now to embark upon the waters in peace, and 
to endeavour to travel in safety, and to accommodate those 
we meet. 

635. Open Sea. — All who have access to it have a right 
to use the open sea. The mariner of every nation is equally 
entitled to traverse and convey his merchandise across its 
wide expanse. There is no property in the billows ; there is 
no ownership of the storm. Yet man has made the wave, 
the wind, and even the lightning, subservient; to his con- 
venience. 

636. The use of the sea, then, in a sense, belongs to all 
nations, for their common enjoyment. The right to enjoy 
•can be exercised only by individuals, and every one has an 
equal right. But the protection of the right is not entrusted 
to their single prowess. 

637. The protection and regulation of the universal rights 
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are confided to all maritime nations, — as a supreme courts 
which however is rarely convened. 

638. An aggression on the rights of subjects of any nation 
must not be avenged, though it may be resisted and repelled, 
by those on whom it is made ; vindication belongs to the 
nation, the subjects of which are entitled to redress. 

639. As the nations are the protectors of universal rights, 
so each nation is the protector of the rights of its own sub- 
jects ; and the regulation of those rights, — in the open sea, 
by and in conformity with the law of nations ; in its na- 
tional waters, according to its domestic policy and municipal 
law. 

640. As the sea is the highway of the world, every one is 
equally entitled to travel over it, and consequently without 
taxation or toll. 

641. The ocean is the common area on which the ships 
and the merchants, the armaments and the commerce of all 
nations meet ; the high-road on wliich they salute and travel 
together in amity, and associate against the robbers and 
dangers of the sea ; the arena on which hostile navies en- 
counter, and emulate the destructive storms in hurling and 
scattering wide the thunderbolts of war. This vast con- 
course, bent on their different pursuits of science, pleasure, 
profit, and mischief, travelling in amity and good-fellowship ; 
in competition, in rivalry,. in arrogance, and the pride of 
,power ; in hostility, in hatred and revenge ; hustled together 
by the currents, the winds, and the waves ; rushing towards 
each other in the heedlessness of their fast career, in the 
darkness of 'the fog, in the gloom of night, or in their flight 
from the common danger or the common foe ; this vast con- 
course requires for its regulation and welfare strict and 
stringent laws. 

642. The ships of each nation are " floating portions of 
her territory," and amenable to her laws. Her merchant 
ships are her villages and marine bazaars, the representatives 
of her wealth ; her war-ships are her floating fortresses and 
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citadels, the emblems of her pomp and power. Every maa 
of their crews demands the protection, and is subject in all 
respects to the action, of her laws. They are regulated by 
the stem and irresistible behests of the municipal law in all 
their conduct towards each other, and in all their conduct, 
so far as it is by that law prescribed, towards others whom 
they may meet upon the sea, and there are constituted 
powers by which the offender may be imprisoned or en- 
chained. There are constituted courts by which he may be 
tried, and there is an authority, irresistible and beyond ap- 
peal, by which the sentence may be enforced. 

643. Whatever may be the law of nations, the mariner 
is bound to obey the ordinances and mandates of his own pe- 
culiar law, not only in relation to his fellow-subjects, but in 
relation to all his fellow-travellers on the sea, as well in what 
concerns international as in reference to his country's affairs. 
But when his own law is not express, and the letter of his 
prescribed duty is silent, he must obey the maritime law. 

644. When the mandates of his sovereign are clear, he 
must accept them as the true version of international law, 
however inconsistent with his own opinion, or the doctrines 
of other states. While he so acts, his sovereign and his 
country are responsible for his conduct, and bound to obtain 
for him redress, or in some instances, at least, to compensate 
the loss which obedience may induce. And obedience may 
induce the capture and condemnation of his ship and cargo, 
under a construction of international law, with which his 
country does not accord. He cannot lawfully resist; he 
must appeal to his government for reclamation or redress. 

645. A law which reason alone proclaims, which there is 
no arbitrament but the doubtful arbitrament of arms to im- 
mediately determine, and no supreme or impartial tribunal 
to immediately enforce, ought to govern, and to a certain ex- 
tent does, and as nations grow more wise and improve in 
civilization will, govern the mixed and mingling multitudes 

'^ which gather upon the sea. 
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646. As to the laws of the ocean in time of peace, there 
is no great discord among maritime states. They have one 
common interest,— the increase of their commerce and the 
safety of their ships. And their laws have one common 
source, the Phoenician laws, as exhibited perh^s with im- 
proTements in the laws of Bhodes, promulgated in the Bo- 
man code,, and reiterated and amplified in the collections, 
decrees, judgments, and ordinances of Amalfi, Barcelona, 
Oleron, and Wisbj, and enlarged, and corrected, and 
adapted to particular localities bj experience, obserration, 
and good common sense. 

647. As to the municipal laws in time of peace, there is 
little occasion for conflict ; with maritime law, any discre- 
pancy can arise only from different yiews taken by different 
nations as to what is most expedient for the common weal. 
Their interest in the navigation of their own waters in time 
of peace almost as much demands the accordance of the 
people of other nations as the navigation of the open sea. 
Different rules for the ships of different nations are more 
dangerous than the most common rule universally observed, 
for obedience to discordant rules almost necessarily occa- 
sions, not simply conflict, but collision of their laws. It 
ought, therefore, to be assumed, in the absence of the most 
explicit declaration, that no nation prescribes for the con- 
duct of even her own subjects rules at variance with the law 
of the sea. 

648. Hence it follows that there is nearly a general accord 
among nations as to the maritime law in time of peace. 
When Mars and BeUona excite the nations to fury, we shaU 
find that they more seriously disagree. - 

649. The maritime law then governs the ocean, and, sub- 
ject to the ordinations of municipal laws, every port and 
harbour of the world. Observing them, every ship and shal- 
lop has a right, with her wide canvas, her mighty engines^ 
her sweeps or her oars, as she likes and as she can, to ride 
the unbounded wave. 
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650. Thb mabitimb tebbitoby of a nation is subject to 
it8 municipal laws, in the same manner as its terrene domi- 
nions. But the people of other nations have certain absolute 
and certain modified rights with reference to that territory, 
and also the adjacent land. They have an absolute right 
granted by nature, that the ports and harbours shall not be 
destroyed ; they have an absolute right to iiy to them, and to 
run to and land upon the shore to escape the perils of the sea. 

651. FoBEiON Ships. — The private ships of every nation 
have a right to sail into the ports, harbours, and creeks of 
every other nation for the purpose of refuge in distress. 
The sovereign of the country is not at liberty to deny that 
asylum, far less to retract the stipulation in that respect 
usually contained in treaties between friendly Powers. 

652. They have a right to sail into the ports, harbours, 
and creeks open to and appointed for commerce, not only 
for the purpose of refuge, but also for necessary provisions, 
.water, and repairs. 

653. They have also the right to sail into such places for 
the purposes of trade, of science, or even amusement. 

654. The dominant nation has no right to levy any tax or 
duty for the mere passage over her waters. 

655. The foreign vessel has not, however, any right to 
fish in or to take away any of the productions or contents of 
those waters ; except that she has a right to take fish for 
her immediate subsistence, and she has a right. to supply 
herself with necessary water from the public streams, so far 
as it can be obtained without trespass on private rights. 
In fine, the whole navigable area of the national waters, with 
all its ports and harbours, is, under due regulations, sub- 
ject to the right of peaceful navigation by all the nations 
of the world. Some entirely deny this right, some limit it 
to particular ports or places ; but neither is this denial nor 
this limitation consonant with the law of nations. 

656. If the European and American states are entitled 
to compel China and Japan to trade with them, China and 
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Japan have a right to send their junks and to demand ad- 
mission to trade in the Europeiui and American ports. 

657. Yet, assuming the right, it must not be forgotten 
that, according to the law of nature and nations, there is a 
subordination of rights ; and that the right of strangers is 
subordinate to the conflicting rights of the people of the 
land. 

658. It is also a right which, on account of physical diffi- 
culties, cannot be at any time fully, and at some times can- 
not be to any extent, enjoyed without the acquiescence and 
even assistance of the people to whom the national waters 
belong. Moreover, it is a right which must of necessity fall 
under the regulation of the dominant nation ; therefore it 
obviously is not an unconditional right, yet it may be more 
proper to describe it as passive, subject to suspension and 
control, than imperfect. It is mpre capable of definition 
than of being enforced. 

659. The dominant nation is necessarily the sole judge, 
in the first instance at least, of the admission and limita- 
tion of the right ; and against its determination the right 
of the foreigner is in the nature of an appeal to the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

660. The dominant nation, having on reasonable grounds 
the right to prohibit the trade of all foreign nations, or of 
any oiie or more of them, and having the sole right of 
regulating that trade, and her self-interest being a powerful 
incentive to her reasonable exercise of that right, the case 
can hardly occur in which the law of nations would pro- 
nounce the prohibition wrong. 

661. It must then be conceded to a nation that she has 
on reasonable grounds, perhaps we ought to say on grounds 
which she deems reasonable, a right to prohibit the access 
of foreign ships of all nations, or of a particular nation, to 
her coast, except in stress of weather, for necessary pro- 
visions or repair. 

662. But such prohibition must be, annpunced to the 
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prohibited nation ; and until announced, the ships of that 
nation ah^ady on voyage have a right to enter in peace- 
able pursuits the forbidden ports, according to the pre-ex- 
isting regulation, and on the pre-existing terms. 

663. The prohibition, according to the law of nations, 
should not be arbitrary or dogmatically expressed : it 
should state the grounds on which it is founded ; for al- 
though other states may not be entitled to examine them 
too critically, they have a right to see that the nation 
which resorts to so extreme a measure does comport herself 
consistently with the good conduct of the community of 
nations. Otherwise they, having the same latitude of judg- 
ment on that point, and not more than an equal responsi- 
bility, may be justified in treating such prohibition as suf- 
ficient cause for war. 

664. The Merchant-ship then, at least in the absence 
of such prohibition, has a right to visit every friendly state ; 
but the exerciue of that right must be subject to regula- 
tions, and all commerce is subject to revenue laws and a 
variety of conditions, and though no tax can be levied for 
mere transition over the waters, yet reasonable charges may 
be imposed by way of compensation for the benefits derived 
from the artificial accessories to the safety and convenience 
of navigation. 

665. The making of such regulations is an act of sove- 
reignty, and in the absence of treaty, any rules, or even laws, 
prescribed by the nation to which the foreigner belongs, 
are subordinate within the marine territory, whenever they 
conflict, to the municipal law of the country to which that 
territory belongs. The comity, by which nations make some 
concessions on this subject, does not even qualify the pro- 
position, inasmuch as that comity is part of the law of the 
land which adopts it, though imported from a larger law. 

666. BsauLATioN. — It is competent to the sovereign to 
regulate the use of the national navigable area, as well 
by foreigners as by his o^'n subjects, for the safety of 
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the nation, the secuiitj of its customs and other revenues, 
the general protection and benefit of commerce, and the 
conduct and convenience of navigation, the collection, of 
due compensations for lighthouses and other improvements 
and accommodations, the reward of pilots, and for all other 
public purposes ; and for such purposes to prescribe certain 
limits as ports and convenient places within them, as th6 
only places at which ships shall touch, or land their men or 
goods except for refuge from pirates or other enemies, or 
on account of stress of weather, want of water or provi- 
sions, or other necessary uncontrollable circumstances. 

667. It may be stated as a general proposition, that as to 
navigation, the same rights, obligations, and liabilities, the 
same rules and regulations prevail within the national waters, 
the ambit of the presidial line, between foreign ships of the 
same nation, between foreign ships of different nations, and 
between foreign ships and those of the dominant nation. 
It is subject to exceptions, for nations sometimes deny 
foreigners privileges which they secure to their own marine, 
and sometimes peculiar privileges are secured by treaty to 
particular nations, sometimes by specific description, some- 
times by a reference to those conferred on other particular 
states, and sometimes, especially when regard is had to 
future changes, by reference to those enjoyed, or which may 
be enjoyed, by the most favoured nation. 

668. It is competent to a nation to grant in its waters to 
another even the privilege of search for contraband of com- 
merce or revenue over its own vessels, but not over the ves- 
sels of another state. The concession, it has been said, may 
be extended even to search for contraband of war ; but inas- 
much as if granted it must be accorded equally to each bel- 
ligerent, and each may not have equal power to exert it, 
we conceive that the grant of such concession is inconsis-* 
tent with the duty of a neutral power. 

669. The freedom of the national waters was recognized 
in our early Saxon laws. *' Let every merchant ship have 
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hith rfreedom) tiuit cobcs visriin port, tooogk h be a 
tile ship, if it be ibX drirea acui it §ee to aoj friA4RB|gk 
a&d tbe laeii canpe into die b«irvb ; tbcn lei tbe «ai aad 
vhat tbej bring witb them bave firita.'* (I*. Etbebed iL 2; 
j^neiexit Law* and InftitiicioQs of Hng<aiwi L3^.) A^^im^hy 
Ibgu CbarUy 9 Hen. IQ. c 90, rextcntia^ an eniier lav, 
" All lyeicLi nta, if tbcr are net opetdj prohibited befiHe, 
iball hare therr la^ and sure eocdoct to depart oat of Sag- 
land, to eome into iSng'.ar.d, and to 90 throiigh Engbmdy aa 
well hj land at br vater, to boj and 9^ vithont anj man- 
ner of eiil tou^ bj the oid and lightfal ciiatoM^ czccpi in 
time of war.** 

^0. The merchant and his ship and efeware anlject en- 
tirefy to tbe laws of the countries which thej Tisit as to all 
erinnnal mattera, and as to aDciril questions whidi arise and 
are determined there. 

671. This liabilitj of conrae maj be, and smnelimes ia^ 
modified bj treatj. Prinees who hare permitted fomgn 
natioiis to mske settlements in their countij, baie not on- 
freqnendj eoaeeded to them the right ci cirQ goreramoit 
within that settlement. Amssi^i gare sodi tight to tiie 
Milesians who settled at Xancratis. The Portuguese and 
Engli^ hare assomed it in all settlements in the Esst» and 
it was conceded to the English on their recent arrangements 
with the Chinese empire. The Turks in the sixteenth and 
serenteenth centuries conceded such rights to the French, 
the Venetisns, and the English. We hare already referred 
to similar granta to the Hanse and other towns. 

672. It is moreorer modified sometimes bj the proriaions 
and exceptions of, and out of the municipal law& France 
seems to accord to the subjects of a foreign state on board 
a prirate ship in her waters, a considerable degree of ex> 
emption from French law in respect of offences and trans- 
actions confined to tbe crew, and neither afiecting others nor 
the public peace, unless the aid of the local power is re- 
quired* Whea. 154, 155. 
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673. As between foreign ships of different nations, and 
between foreign vessels and those of the dominant nation, 
the jurisdiction of the country in which they happen to be 
is absolute ; otherwise their conduct might be governed by 
different laws. 

I 674. But whether or not amenable to the law of the 

I country which she visits, the crew of a ship is neither re- 

i lieved from nor deprived of the obligations and protection 

I of her own municipal law as to questions between them- 

selves, in which a foreign country is not concerned. A crime 
committed on board an English ship in the waters of a 
foreign state, may be treated as committed within the British 
realm. Negro case. 

675. In compound or confederated countries, the juris^ 
diction over the national waters is sometimes divided and 
appropriated to a greater or less extent to the sei^eral states. 
In America, the then constituted states on acquiring inde- 
pendence from the British crown, and the new states on their 
creation, assumed the same or the like sovereign right as the 
common law of England had vested in the Crown as to na- 
vigable rivers, fishing, etc. Each has separately the more 
immediate control and management of the navigable rivers 
flowing through or beside its provinces ; but subject to the 
superior authority of Congress for the general purposes of 
the Union. Ang. 131, 169. 

676. FoBBiGN Wab-Ships. — The right of navigating the 
waters, and entering the ports and harbours of every nation, 
exists in favour of the ships of war as well as the merchant 
ships of foreign nations. There is some difference however 
in the manner in which the right is to be exercised and en- 
joyed by the two classes of vessels. 

677. War-vessels represent the state and dignity of their 
sovereign, who is responsible for the conduct of their ofiScers 
and all on board. 

678. Whether they enter under treaty stipulation, express 
licence, or that implied from the absence of prohibition, 
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of the sea. The rights in the waters must be so exercised 
that all may fairly participate in them, and that the exercise 
of the paramount may not unnecessarily disturb or interfere 
with the enjoyment of the subordinate rights. 

683. In the broad sea, in the proper channels, in the best 
anchorages and most convenient mooring-grounds,at the pro- 
per landing-places, the right of the mariner is supreme, and 
all inferior rights must, when necessary, yield. In fairly pur- 
suing his voyage, in necessarily anchoring and mooring, in 
loading and unloading, landing from and boarding his vessel, 
the navigator is not answerable for damage to the nets or 
implements of the fishermen, or the disturbance of the fish, 
although in an exclusive fishery. But even in such places 
he must not trespass unnecessarily on the inferior rights, or 
inflict on others any injury beyond that which his occasions 
may require. Anon. 1 Camp. 517. 

684. All the water-rights must be enjoyed according to 
their relative general, local, and personal importance, in the 
places and at the times most appropriate and convenient, 
and so that they may be exercised in harmony without con- 
fusion, interruption, or conflict, and in due subordination to 
each other. 

685. As incidental to the right of navigation, the mariner 
has a right to use the bed and shore of the sea, and of the* 
navigable river, to anchor, to tow, to drag, and push his 
craft, and to load from, and to land and unload, and for those 
purposes to pass over convenient portions of the shore* It 
is as common as the use of the water, and can be restrained 
or restricted only by the sovereign authority, by appointing 
ports and other places convenient for those purposes. Hale, 
78; Ang. 178. 

686. The right indeed of drawing boats, whether for pro- 
fit or pleasure, and of travelling on foot, or even in carriages, 
along the sea-shore, is a natural right. It seems to be esta- 
blished by common practice throughout this realm. How- 
ever, it was to some extent controverted by three of the 

N 2 
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jad$^ who SedSed Blniiddl ▼. Cattenll, — ft Asriwign m 
which we esanot eoneiir. 

((87. The diiitnietion between the ahoie and the bnik 
miwt be eamfaWj obaetrecL The former is public prapertj, 
in whieh priTSte sabordinate rights mmf exist, bat the pidrfie 
is penunoont ; the latter is priyate property, sab|ect onJ^to 
such poMie rights as ha^e been established hj eaatom, pre- 
seriptioD, or dedication, or ttttoried by natural or mvnieipal 
law. The mariner has then the ri^t to trade and tiaTi^ 
on, and make an j proper nse cij the shore ; but he has no 
SQch right unless aeqnired bj eostom, or conceded bj the 
owner, on the bank of the rirer or the sea. ' 

6BS. In England, he is by enstooi, and, in some cases, 
hj Act ct Pariiament, entitled to tow and drag his boat or 
ressel idong ancient paths, on one or other or both sides on 
the banks of most of the narigable riTers. Ball s. Herbert. 

6B9. This right has sometimes been invaded bj exactions, 
in some cases charged with a reasonable toU. See the. Acts 
already cited as to the Severn, the 14 Geo. III. c. 91 and 
24 Geo, III. c, 8, as to the Thames, and the 23 Qeo. III. 
oc. 41 and 48, as to the Trent; also Zangers y. Whiskard, as 
to the Lea, and Ball t. Herbert. 

600« It will appear in sabsequent pages that in case of 
shipwreck considerable privileges are accorded to the dis- 
tressed mariner on the banks of the sea. 

601. According to the Boman law, which originated in 
countries with an almost tideless sea, and where there was 
not that area which properly constitutes a sea-shore, the 
mariner was entitled to fasten his vessel to the trees on the 
banks of the sea or the stream, and to unload the cargo on 
those banks. A similar right appears to have been recog- 
nieed in this country in the time of Bracton; but it was pro- 
bably little needed and little used, and seems no longer to 
exist, except possibly in a few places where a usage of that 
character has prevailed. 

602. In case of necessity, for shelter or refage, to avoid 
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dr escape from pirates, shipwreck, or the st^rm, to obtain 
water or assistance, the mariner, whether subject or foreigner, 
has the right to run into any inlet or cove, and to land and 
otherwise arail liimself of the shore ; and, subject to the ob- 
ligation to avoid all evitable injurj,§ndof making a reasonable 
compensation, to land and make other necessary use even of 
the private bank. (Hale, 51, 53.) It is a natural incident of the 
neighbourhood of such property to the sea. This doctrine 
has been disputed in a modem case, on the notion that when 
there is no fixed compensation there can be no right depen- 
dent on making compensation. But such objection is inad- 
missible even by the mere lawyer, far less by the jurist. 
There are cases of right dependent on compensation, with a 
right of action dependent on the su£Sciency of the tender 
of amends. When the compensation is for that which 
cannot be the subject of prospective ascertainment, reason 
and the law must leave it to be determined by competent 
persons, and leave him who fails to do justice, or attempts an 
extortion, to bear the expense. 



Chapteb III. 

COITDTJOT AND BESPONSIBILITT. 

693. The Ship — hugest of moving creatures, invested 
with so many rights, fraught with so much passion and 
power, requiring so much discretion for her conduct, charged 
with so many responsibilities, and for which nations are re- 
sponsible, — must have a country and a name, a home in which 
inquiry may be made for her, an identification by which she 
may be known. From Argo downwards, she has been bap- 
tized. 

694. In the- periods of navigation when the Cinque Forts 
declared war against the Hanse Towns, and Scarborough 
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against the Scot ; when Antwerp concluded treaties of peac« 
with England's king, and Southampton with the Duke of 
Handera and the Castilian towns ; when Fowey, from the 
coves of Cornwall, sent forth more armed vessels than Lon- 
don and Dover combined, and the first stipulation in their 
conventions was, that the ports should become responsible 
for the vessels which they permitted to depart, it was ne- 
cessary that the rover should be known. In some countries, 
the owner of an armed vessel is still bound to give security 
for her conduct before she leaves her port. 

595. Besfon sibiutt. — Her responsibility is measured by 
her duties, and her civil responsibility is to be answered by 
her freight and her body, to the extent of every fragment 
floating on the waters, or rescued from destruction when 
wrecked upon the shore. 

696. She may be assumed to be endowed with the will 
and intentions of the owners, and to carry with her the au- 
thority to be inferred from her destination, her purposes, 
and her papers, which may be regarded as her will. 

697. She is responsible, and in some respects her owners 
are further responsible, for her personal condition and con- 
duct, for the conduct of her owners, of her master, her offi- 
cers, her helmsman, and every member of her crew ; except 
when wrested by the officers and crew from the duties she 
has undertaken, and converted into an involuntary engine of 
violence, of injury, or crime. 

698. She is responsible for the observance of those duties 
which are imposed on her by the law maritime and the law 
of her own country, and the municipal laws which govern 
the national waters to which she may resort. 

699. As to some of those duties, she is responsible to the 
state for mere non-observance, although no injury may ensue, 
and liable to penalties for transgression in mere neglect of 
the law. 

700. But she is responsible to other persons and vessels 
only for the breach or non-observance of a duty, when it is 
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directly or indirectly, wholly or partially, the cause of injury 
or loss. 

701. It follows that the enumeration and description of 
her duties will indicate her responsihiiity, and render it un- 
necessary to say in describing them that she is in fault, or 
liable to make reparation for injury occasioned by the par*- 
ticular breach. 

702. Into whatever port she enters, whether of a foreign 
country or her own, she is liable to arrest and amenable to 
justice, and subject, with the freight she has earned, to lien 
and to sale, when necessary, for raising the means of making 
compensation for services and obligations, or atonement 
for misdeeds, — to proceedings in rem, against her proper 
person ; and she is entitled to plead and stand upon her de- 
fence ; she is entitled also to sue for the injuries she may 
sustain. 

703. In some countries, the jurisdiction over her. and to 
which she may appeal, is exercised by a pecidiar court, — in 
England bj the Admiralty, in others by the ordinary tribu- 
nals ; elsewhere she appears before judges, some of her own 
and others of a foreign land. 

704. Any further responsibility of her owners rests for the 
most part with the ordinary tribunals, under the judgment 
of which she may be disposed of, but before which she does 
not personally appear. 

705. What, then, are her duties ? What is she to do, and 
what is she to avoid ? We will endeavour to exhibit them 
concisely, and then to explain them in more detail. 

706. She must assume a name and declare her nation. 
She must not disgrace the one, or compromise the inter- 
ests of the other. She must not venture forth upon the 
ocean unprepared to travel in difficulties and darkness, to 
stem the current, and weather the storm. She must start 
in good bodily condition, with her sails, her engines, her 
boats, and smaller gear ; in good mental condition — the mns- 
ter-mind to direct, the engineer to exert and control lier 
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moat powerful bcnltin, sod with thote competent to steer, 
with nifficieiit Mtrengtb and nerre to weigfa her Biichora, to 
manage her engioet and her mil*. 

707. The pablic will proride the landmsib, the light- 
houws, the lignal cannon and rocketa, and the lond-aound- 
ing jongi ; but ibe ma«t proride the prirate ngnali, and 
learn the language of the aea; she moat be readj with the 
trumpet, to mj where she is in the fog, and to exhibit her 
ligbte to indicate her course throngli the darkness ; eren her 
flags and her lignab of salutation must not be wanting. 
" Bbe walks the waters like a thing of life," and ahe mnut 
trarerse them, for her own safety and that of others, with 
intelligence and caution. 

706. In the bright hours of the night, and eren io the 
clear sunshine, she must be obserrant of' her course, and 
surver the waters with a watchful eye. Here and there is 
a single sail gliding gracefully upon the wave ; she may float 
almost heedlessly among them. But the scene is changed ; 
the wind bu freshened; she is in a broad channel, the 
crowded highway of commerce, and in tbe adjacent cove the 
fishing-boats are lying at anchor. Here and there are ves- 
sels baffled by the breeze; there are others in etays, their 
sails fluttering, endeavouring to change their tack ; there are 
unmanageable veisels in irons, they will not obey the helm ; 
there are shipi with canvas wide-ipread on tbetr rapid career 
before the wind, and others cloie-hauled upon it, holding on 
in opposite and transverse directions. There cornea on 
enormous steamer defiant of the gale aud the currant, per- 
haps she carries contraband, perhaps the 'Alabama' is be- 
hind her. The good ship must steer watchfully and care- 
fully, for she ii HUrrounded with dangers. She must avoid all 
the helpless; ahe muit give way to those dose-haaled; she 
must pass on her starboard those coming in opposite direc- 
tions i she must avoid as she can that recklesH, that terrified 
steamer. The wind has grown to a hurricane, tbe eea la in 
frightful commotion i all are driven and drifting in confusion 



• 
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around her ; behold the shoals, the rocks, and the breakers ; 
she must strain all her strength, she must manoBuvre with all 
her skill, — the paramount law of the land and the ocean is the 
law of self-preservation. 

709. This sketch of the ship's duties is insufficient ; we 
must endeavour to specify them more particularly in some 
detail as to her name, her nation, her foreign and domestic 
rights and relations, her outfit, the signals she is bound to 
exhibit, the courses she must pursue, and the general con- 
duct she is required to observe. And as these, so far as 
English law is concerned, are prescribed by a kind of marine 
code, embodied in three recent Acts of Parliament of rather 
loDg titles, it may be convenient to state that we shall refer 
to those Acts in the following manner : — 1 M. S. A., the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, otherwise 17 & 18 Vict, c, 
104; 2 M. S. A., the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Act, 1855. otherwise 18 & 19 Vict. c. 91 ; and 8 M. S. A., 
the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Act, 1862, other- 
wise 25 & 26 Vict. c. 68. The suffixed numeral will indi- 
cate the section. 

710. Name. — The honest vessel must be baptized, and 
her name must be duly registered and recorded. She may 
be labelled and numbered. 

711. If she is British, her name and the port of her home 
must be painted on her stern (1 M. S. A< 84), unless she is 
a yacht for pleasure, exempted by the Commissioners of 
Customs with the consent of the Board of Trade. 2 M. S. A, 
13. 

712. Nation. — ^Whoever built her, by whomsoever pur- 
chased, by whatever people her decks are manned, she must 
take the allegiance and obtain the recognition of some acknow- 
ledged Power, and the licence of that Power to unfurl her 
banner, before she sets forth upon the sea. Of some acknow- 
ledged Power we say, not of some acknowledged sovereign, 
for reasons hereafter to be assigned. 

713. The ships of a nation are public or private ; there is 
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a third class, which we may designate publicized yessels, and 
there was a fourth class, (udled priyateers. 

714. Public Ships belong to the state or its sovereign. 
In time of peace they constitute the sea-police, to suppress 
piracy, protect the revenues, maintain the quiet, and exe- 
cute the political, the scientific, and ostentatious missions 
of the country, and to represent the state and dignity of 
the nation and the sovereign. In time of war they are for 
the purposes of assault and defence, and to arrest those who 
bear military assistance to the foe. Some are armed, some 
unarmed ; but armament is not essential to the public cha- 
racter, its indications are the public commission or employ*- 
ment exclusively by the state. 

715. Pbitate Ships belong to individuals, the merchant, 
the fisherman, the scientific or pleasure-seeking traveller, 
and to owners who let them out for hire. They are the 
property of the subject ; they have no concern in battles and 
conflicts ; their business is to attend to their mercantile and 
private afiairs. 

716. Publicized Ships are private ships employed by 
the Government for particular purposes, often temporarily, 
as in the transport of troops and military stores. 

717. Pbivateebs. — These were, a class which it is hoped 
may never reappear, private ships furnished by govern- 
ments with commissions, — licensed marauders, authorized 
to destroy and plunder the merchantmen of the enemy, 
and under such authority accustomed to depredate upon 
their friends ; filibusters and pirates, more mischievous than 
such as pursued those avocations under their own commis- 
sion and the blood-red banner of the buccaneer. 

718. Nationality. — Whether public or private, the ship 
is a part of the nation to which she belongs ; her inhabitants 
are the subjects of that nation, bound by its, and no other, 
municipal law; her public ships are her palaces and for- 
tresses, her private ships are her cities of industry and her 
mansions of peace. 
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719 . The public ship and her nationality are known, and 
conclusively known, by her commission and her flag ; that 
commission no other nation can question, that flag no other 
country can dispute. As between the nations, she is the 
property of the state whose commission she bears. No fo- 
reign tribunal can inquire into the title of her sovereign or 
demand production of her bill of sale, althougb she was 
built in the yards of the country in which that court pre- 
sides, and originally fitted out for illicit war. Santissima 
Trinidad. 

720. The private ship is liable to question, and, in war, to 
search. She must carry her credentials, her register, or her 
sea-pass, or some other document authorized by some go- 
vernment; such document incontrovertibly impresses the 
national character upon her in all her relations with other 
countries and her own, and with all the vessels and persons 
she may meet. In the absence of such document, she be- 
longs to the country of the owner's domicile (Wheat. 413 ; 
Vigilantia ; Yrow Anna ; Success) ; but she must account 
for her unwarranted appearance on the sea. It will, how- 
ever, be found that prize-courts, for the reward of captors, 
have made unjustifiable inroads on this principle of inter- 
national law. 

721. The officers of the customs may not grant clearance 
for any vessel until the master has declared the name of the 
nation to which she belongs, which they must inscribe on 
the clearance. Until the declaration is made, she is to be 
detained ; and she is liable to forfeiture for the undue as- 
sumption, except to escape hostile capture, of a British cha- 
racter, or for the concealment of the British, or assumption 
of a foreign character. A person guilty of falsehood in the 
declaration, forfeits his interest in the ship, and is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. The master also is guilty of a misde- 
meanor if privy to a false representation of national cha- 
racter. And any unqualified person acquiring an interest 
in a British ship is liable to forfeit it, except in particular 
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cases, for which we refer to the statutes. And commis- 
sioned officers are authorized to seize for adjudication ships 
under this liability to forfeiture. 1 M. S. A. 102, 108 ; and 
2 M. S. A. 9. 

722. The purposes of revenue, the inhibition of the slave- 
trade, and the rapacity of war, require that she should bear 
such other' papers as are necessary to indicate where she is 
going, what is her business, and of what articles the bulk of 
her cargo consists. 

723. As a general principle, it may be stated that, as 
against the ship and the owners of cargo, fictitious docu- 
ments are to be taken as true, that when produced in their 
favour, they are to be regarded as forgeries and null ; but 
there are circumstances which before the tribunal of one 
country excuse resort to such fradulent representations, 
although such excuse is inadmissible in the forum of an- 
other. The proper criterion for the admission or rejection 
of such excuse is, whom' were they intended to deceive? 
As the question more frequently arises in that state, we 
defer its further consideration until we enter the region of 
war. 

724. The national character of the master and crew, es- 
pecially of a public ship, is that of the country to which 
the vessel belongs, and whose flag she is entitled to display. 

725. The nationality of her owners should be inferred 
from the character duly stamped upon the ship ; but here 
again the spirit of war has introduced distinctions, with 
which we shall have hereafter to deal. 

726. The national character of the cargo is imposed upon 
it by the documents under which it is carried, in their ab- 
sence, by the character of the owner ; but this too will be 
further considered when we come to treat of war. 

727. Condition. — ^The safety of the ship, her passen- 
gers and her crew, and of those with whom she may 
travel the waters, depends not alone on the storm and 
the tempest, and the sudden dangers of the sea ; it depends 
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mainly on ber condition and her capacity to avoid, mitigate, 
or encounter the perils to which she may be exposed. 

728. Before she puts forth on ber voyage, it must be 
seen that she is seaworthy in her hull and all her appa- 
ratus ; that her masts and her sails are in proper condition ; 
that her ma^^binery is ready for its work ; that her helm is 
able to command her ; that her boats and life- preserving 
implements are adequate to her occasions. Unless her 
body and limbs are in reasonably vigorous condition, she is 
liable for the mischief to which her deficiencies may contri- 
bute ; not that every ship is expected to be a model of 
beauty, perfection, and power, but she must be in ordinary 
proper trim. Argo. 

729. She must be manned and ofBcered with strength 
and skill reasonably adapted to her size, quality, and pur- 
pose. 

730. This adequacy of power and condition ; this due 
appointment in officers, men, and apparatus; the seawor- 
thiness, adaptation, and manageability of private ships, is 
matter of public concern. The ignorance and false economy 
of private shipowners would often load to the sending forth 
of their vessels ill-governed, ill-manned, ill-equipped, with 
insufficient apparatus, unmanageable, and even unsound, if 
the law did not interfere. 

731. It is the more necessary that the law should inter- 
pose as the shipowner is rarely on board. His vessel is 
entrusted to a commander seldom of great pecuniary respon- 
sibility ; she is beyond the owner's personal control, and, in 
such case, his liability is generally limited to the surrender 
of his vessel, or payment of her value, for distribution 
among those who have been injured by her fault. 

732. For such and other reasons, the laws of most 
countries do interfere by positive provisions, — in this country 
mainly comprised in the mercantile code to which we have 
referred ; and as the dangers to be avoided by the shipping 
of other nations are the same, it may be inferred that to 
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some extent their legislation is in accord. This subject is 
clearly within the province of the municipal law. 

733. The Merchant Shipping Act prohibits, under the 
penalty of £100 on the owner, or £50 on the master who is 
guilty of the defiiult, the going to sea of any decked ships 
other than steam-tugs, ships engaged in the whale fishery, 
and ships having certificates duly obtained under the Pas- 
sengers' A.ct, unless provided, according to their tonnage, 
with boats supplied with all requisites for use, not fewer in 
number nor less in cubic contents than prescribed by a 
schedule to that Act. It is sufficient to state that the 
schedule specifies the length, breadth, and depth of the 
boats, launches, and lifeboats required to be carried ; the 
numbers to be carried by steam-ships are as follows : — by a 
ship 1000 tons and upwards, 7 ; from 360 to 1000 tons^ 4 
or 5 r from 240 to 360 tons, 3 or 4 ; from 60 to 240 tons, 2 
or 3 ; under 60 tons, 1 : the number to be carried by sailing 
ships as follows : — 600 tons, and upwards, 4 or 5 ; from 400 
to 600 tons, 3 or 4 ; from 100 to 400 tons, 2 or 3 ; under 100 
tons, 1. The larger ships are required to carry larger boats ; 
two of those carried by steamboats of 1000 tons and upwards 
are lifeboats, and where there is an alternative number, one 
launch is the substitute for two boats. 

734. Under the like penalties, it prohibits any such ship 
going to sea, carrying more than ten passengers, without 
having, in addition to such boats, one lifeboat with all 
requisites, or else one of her boats rendered buoyant like a 
lifeboat, and without being also provided with two lifebuoys; 
and it requires that such boats and lifeboats shall be kept 
at all times fit and ready for use. 1 M. S. A. 292, 293. 

735. Every passenger-ship from the United Kingdom to 
places beyond Europe, except the Mediterranean, must have 
certain accommodations and space on the passenger-decks ; 
greater if she is to pass the tropics. She must undergo a 
survey under the direction of the emigration officer as to her 
seaworthiness, and fitness and adaptation in all respects for 
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her purpose ; as to which, certain arrangements and dimen- 
sions are prescribed. She must be furnished with boats 
according to her tonnage and number of passengers : — 

2 boats, if 100 tons. 

3 „ 200 „ and exceeding 50 adults. 

4 „ 600 „ „ 200 „ 

5 „ 800 „ „ 300 „ 

6 „ 1200 „ „ 550 „ 

One must be a long-boat and one a lifeboat;, kept properly 
suspended. All must be surveyed and of adequate size, 
supplied with all requisites, and kept clean and ready for 
immediate use. The ship must have two life-buoys, and 
adequate means for night signals, a fire-engine, and an appa- 
ratus for extinguishing fire. Such a vessel is exempted from 
the Steam Navigation Act, 1851, Passenger-Ship Act (15 & 
16 Yicfc. c. 44. ss. 10, 12, 10, 24). 

736. OrncEBS. — By the British law no foreign-going or 
home trade passenger-ship can sail except under a master 
and mate having certificates of competency from constituted 
authorities. 1 M. S. A. 136. 

737. Every steam-ship which is required to have a master 
possessing a certificate from the Board of Trade, must also 
have an engineer or engineers authorized by the certificate 
of that Board. (3 M. S. A. 6.) The certificates are of two 
classes, first and second. 

738. A foreign-going ship, if of a hundred horse-power, 
must have two certificated engineers, one at least of the 
first class ; if of less than a hundred horse-power, one 
holding at least a second class certificate. A sea-going 
home trade passenger steam-ship must have an engineer 
holding at least a second class certificate. (J5.) 

739. Passenger-ships from the United Kingdom to places 
out of Europe, except the Mediterranean, must be manned 
with an efficient crew to the satisfaction of the officer from 
whom her clearance is obtained. (Passenger Ship Act, 25.) 

740. Signals of the sea are not of modem date, although 
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it if ID Biodcm timei tluift ther hsve been d iguiud into 
M tff^MiM language, for some pmpoaes of explicit, lor oUktb 
of ambigiKHts speeeii. Before the time of the fiimkeii 
Ariadne, manj a rcaad was diitingnished bj heraail; and 
aignals had marked the path of commeree before her ailken 
piniofia betrajed the fljing palace erf* the Egrptian queen. 
Banner* hare from the earliest timea been exhibited as 
omamenta, and to proclaim the prinee or commander, and 
tor eentnriea to announce the nationality of the ship. We 
hare referred to a treatj which prescribed what tiie flags of 
England and Flanders should display. 

7#1, There are signals of pomp and pride, and signab of 
eompliment, salutation, and respect, public and secret sig- 
nals for guiding the fleet and directing the order of the 
flght.. There are others with which the simple mariner 
is more concerned* The brare banner and the gaudy sail 
arail not in danger, in the gloom of the fog, or in the dark- 
ness of the night. In such conditions he must resort to 
the horn and the shout, to the bell and the gong, to every 
arailable sound which can be well understood; to the 
rocket, to the protean, the intermittent, the many-coloured 
light, and to the cannon's broad lightnings and tremendous 
roar,» 

742, Lights. — The Admiralty was empowered by the 
Merchant Shipping Act to prescribe regulations for the 
exhibition of lights and the use of fog signals, which were 
to be published in the ' London Gazette,' and obeyed by the 
owners and masters of ships, under penalties and subject to 
the imputation of fault in case of accident arising from the 
neglect. (1 M. 8. A. 295.) Under this authority regulations 
were published, on the Ist of October, 1868, which will be 
found in Swabey's Eeports. Although that section of the 
Act, and sections 298 and 299 are repealed as from the 1st 
of June, 1868, the rf^gulations are in substance comprised 
among those prescribed by the last Merchant Shipping Act. 
8 M. 8. A. 25. 
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743. From the 1st of June, 1863, subject to annulment, 
modification, addition, or substitution, by Order in Council, 
on the joint recommendation of the Admiralty and Board of 
Trade, the following and no other lights or fog-signals are to 
be exhibited or used, under the penalty of a misdemeanor 
and being deemed guilty ^of wilful default in case of collision, 
unless it be shown that circumstances rendered a departure 
from the regulations necessary. 3 M. S. A. 25, 26, 27, and 
Bched. G. 

A steamer under sail and not under steam is to be con- 
sidered a sailing-ship ; if under steam, whether under sail or 
not, she is to be considered a steam-ship. The lights, after 
mentioned, and no others, must be carried in all weathers 
between sunset and sunrise, 3 M. S. A. 

Sea-ooino Steam -Ships, when under weigh, must 
carry — 

At the foremast-head, a hright white light, so fixed as to 
show a uniform and unbroken light over an arc of the 
horizon of twenty points of the compass, so fixed as to 
throw the light ten points on each side of the ship, viz. 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on either 
side, and of such a character as to be visible on a dark 
night, with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of at least 
five miles. 

On the starboard side, a green light, so constructed as 
to throw a uniform and unbroken light over an arc of the 
horizon of ten points of the compass, so fixed as to throw 
the light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on the starboard side, and of such a character as to be 
visible on a dark night with a clear atmosphere, at a dis- 
tance of at least two miles. 

On the port side, a red light, so constructed as to show 
a uniform unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of 
ten points of the compass, so fixed as to throw the light 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on the port 
side, and of such a character as to be visible on a dark 

o 
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nighty with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of at least 
two miles. 

The said green and red side-lights must be fitted with 

inboard screens, projecting at least three feet forward 

from the light, so as to prevent these lights from being 

seen across the bow. 

HbUfinff* — Steam ships, when towing other ships, must 
carry two bright white masthead UgMe vertiealUf^ in addi- 
tion to their side-lights, so as to distinguish them firom 
other steam-ships ; each of these masthead lights must be 
of the same construction and character as the masthead 
lights which other steam-ships are required to cany. 

Sailing-ships, under weigh or being towed, must carry 
the umM lights m tfoam-yessels under weigh, with the 
mtcefiH^m of the white w uuthea d l^hte^ which they must 
never cany. 

Bmdufeaiher. — ^WheneTer,aainihecaae of small Tessels 
during bad weather, the green and red bghts cannot be 
fixed, iheae lights must be kept on deck on their reapectiTe 
aides of the vessel, ready for instant exhibition ; and must, 
on theapproadiof or to other veasela, be exhibited on their 
reapective aides in suffictoit time to preToit collision, in 
audi manner aa to make them moet viaiUe^ and ao that 
the green light may not be seen on the port aide^ nor the 
red light on the starboard aide. 

To make the «ae of tkeae pottaUe fighta mose eertain 
and eaay, they mnait eadi be painted oolaide wiHi the 
eoloiir lof tte light they lespeetiv^ fymtain, and mmA be 
profided with anitaUe 



when at amrfior in roadsleada or fiiiwaya, moat hetveen 
amnrae and annsea exldbii, where it caa best beaeeB,biit 
almh^^t noa exoeedii^ twenty feet aboive the hiiBLa 
whiae li$ht in m gkibttibr hntana of eight 
■fe^tar. «ad M cowCnM^sd «s ao show a cfesr, 
iiKltiiken lurht^ tisibdeall i^Mttd the ha 
tHMt \^al Imft «fte ai:i>. 
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Sailing pilot vessels inust not carry the lights required 
• for other sailing-vessels, but must carry a white light at 
the masthead, visible all round the horizon, and must also 
exhibit a flare-up light every fifteen minutes. 

Openjishmg boats and other open boats are not required 
to carry the side-lights required for other vessels, but must, 
if they do not carry such lights, carry a lantern having a 
green slide on the one side and a red slide on the other 
side ; and on the approach of or to other vessels, such 
lantern must be exhibited in sufficient time to prevent 
collision, so that the green light must not be seen on the 
port side, nor the red light on the starboard side. 

Msking vessels and open boats, when at anchor or at- 
tached to their nets and stationary, must exhibit a bright 
white light. 

Fishing vessels and open boats must, however, not be 
prevented from using a flare-up in addition, if considered 
expedient. 

ToQ-SiGNALS. — "Whenever there is a fog, whether by day 
or night, the fog signals described below must be carried 
and used, and must be sounded at least every five minutes. 
3 M. S. A. 

Steam-ships under weigh must use a steam-whistle 
placed before the funnel not less than eight feet from the 
deck. 
Sailing-ships under weigh must use a fog-horn. 
Steam-ships and sailing-ships when not underweigh must 
use a bell. [This was not in the Admiralty Orders.] 

The Admiralty orders which expired on the 3rd of June 
had prescribed to sailing ships under weigh on the star- 
board tack the use of a fog*hom, and to those on the port 
tack the use of a bell. 

744. Irrespective of the positive ordinations of her coun- 
try, or of that in the waters of which she is floating, when 
fog or darkness obscures the sky, every vessel is bound by 
the law maritime to exhibit proper lights and to make pro* 

o 2 
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per ngnak, — ^whether close-baiiled or free, whether lying- o 
figkiog, or at anchor, whether entitled to hold her course or 
to be carefbUj avoided, whether in tow, or independent on 
the sea, or in the rirer, — ^that others may see where she is 
and what she is doing, and he able to escape from her im- 
polse or to steer safely by her. The omission is less exca- 
sable when she is in an area moch frequeateAj or she sees an- 
other ressel approaching. Eclipse and Saxonia. City of 
London. Unity. 

745. When there is no reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sion, the absence of the light is excusable. A barge lying 
in a river was held excused in not exhibiting a light as soon 
as she saw on her port-bow the red light of a steamer a 
mile off and not then approaching. (Ceres.) A foreign ship 
on the open sea was held excusable in not exhibiting a light 
on perceiving one which she believed to be on the shore, 
and could not distinguish as the light of a vessel until the 
steamer which bore it was close upon her. Clyde. 

74f6. But when it is required by positive enactment she 
must obey ; she must cany her luminous signals although 
they pale in the moonshine and there is not a sail within the 
horizon. City of London. 

747. And the lights must be in good condition so as to 
bum brightly. Swanland. 

748. And they must be exhibited in the proper place. 
The Admiralty regulations not specifying at which masthead 
the light was to be exhibited, it was held that it might be 
mounted on either ; but that it must be at the top, and of 
the topgallant mast when one was standing. (Telegraph.) 
A three-coloured light at the bowsprit of a sailing-vessel 
was held not to be a compliance with the legal requisition. 
(Mangenta. Urania.) The position of the lights is now 
prescribed (see sec. 743). 

749. iFishing-boats were not required by the Admiralty 
regulations to carry lights ; it was held that the observance 
of the usage to show a light in the presence of danger was 
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reqaisite and sufficient. Good Intent v. Napoleon. OliYia. 
Their duties in this respect are specified in a former sec* 
tion (743). 

750. A vessel sailing in a fog is bound to blow the fog- 
horn as soon as she sees or has intimation of another vessel 
with which she might come into collision. Milan. Carron. 
Pursuit V. Carron. 

751. LooE-oUT. — The utility of these signals is in in- 
dicating what ships there are, their character and state, 
what they are doing, and in what courses they are careering, 
when darkness or fog preclude the observance of their si- 
tuation and course. But they are valueless unless other 
vessels keep a good look-out. It is a duty incumbent on 
every ship, according to her size, complement, and speed ; 
according to the part of the water in which she is sailing, 
especially where there are many on different courses ; ac- 
cording to the obscurity of the night or the day, according 
to the rocks and the shoals, and the winds and the currents, 
for her own sake and for the safety of others, to keep a good 
look-out. If she omit this, she is liable for the mischief she 
may occasion. 

752. When she is about to throw herself out of command, 
to put herself in stays, to go about, or to anchor, it is pecu- 
liarly necessary for her to look carefully around to see that 
there is no danger of any vessel running foul of her while 
in that helpless condition. Sea Nymph. 

753. Nor will the prudent mariner rely on all these pre- 
cautions to encounter unnecessarily the dangers of the fog. 
When the fog is dense, especially where the waters are 
crowded with shipping, in the rivers or the estuaries, when 
it is difficult to discover their whereabouts or the directions 
of the banks, the channels, and the shoals, and all are liable 
to the indiscretion of others, the cautious mariner will not 
move his vessel from her dock, her known moorings, or other 
place of security, to grope among the bewildered shipping 
his perilous way. Orion. Corinthian. 
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. 764. Conduct. — In tbis respect some distincfcions arise, — 
first, between the internal and external afiairs of the ship ; 
secondly, between the conduct of ships towards each other 
on the open sea and their conduct within the presidial line ; 
and, thirdly, between the conduct towards each other of 
ships of the same nation and those of different states on 
the open sea or within any presidial limits. 

756. The rights, regulations, and conduct of the officers, 
crew, and passengers, of all on board a ship, as among 
themselves, at least as to all people of the same nation, are 
entirely regulated by her national municipal law, the law of 
the country of which she is a floating part. This subject 
does not belong to the present work, or constitute a part of 
the rights of navigation. It may be sufficient to state that 
in Britain, and indeed in almost all countries, crimes com- 
mitted on shipboard, and rights and liabilities acquired and 
incurred there, are chastised, protected, and enforced by 
the same measure of punishment, remedy, and means, as if 
committed, acquired, or incurred within the terrene domi- 
nions of the state. In England, some of these matters are 
subject to the peculiar jurisdiction of the Admiralty tribu- 
nals, and many of them are to a considerable extent regu- 
lated by the Merchant Shipping Acts to which we refer. 

766. Whenever an equal right exists, each must abstain 
from encroachment on that of others, and must so exercise 
his own as to take only his proportionate share of the be- 
nefit, and to occupy even the necessary portion of the com- 
mon space for only a reasonable time ; and so to take that 
share, and so to occupy that space, as neither wilfully or 
negligently to interfere with others, or to injure any other 
in an equally regulated exercise of his right. The law of 
nations, and of every particular society and state, requires 
compensation to be made for the infliction of injury, either 
through negligence or design, and superadds punishment 
when the injury is malicious. 

757. Each ship is for a reasonable time entitled to the 
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exclusive posBesGrion of the water on which she is seated, 
and to require every other vessel to respect her indicated 
course. But two or more may have occasion to occupy 
successively a particular space, or the intended courses of 
two or more may meet or cross ; the possessor of the desired 
space is bound to relinquish it for the benefit of the next in 
order, as soon as he can consistently with the purpose for 
which it is required ; and the right of each of those whose 
courses might interfere is by their equality so modified, that 
each must swerve and depart from her intended way so far 
as may be necessary to enable both to partake as fully as 
possible of the right which neither can absolutely and exi^ 
clusively enjoy. 

758. It is obvious that national distinctions canuot affect 
these rules ; the danger of collision is unaffected by the 
character of the ships ; it can only be avoided by the ships 
of all nations acting on a common uniform law. The ascer- 
tainment of the measures best calculated to obviate such 
dangers is like the ascertainment and indication of sunken 
rocks, shoals, and other evitable dangers of the sea. It is 
matter of international interest, on which nations arefortho 
most part agreed, and should endeavour on all points to agree. 

759. The conduct of ships towards each other on the open 
sea, whether of different nations or of the same nation, 
ought to be, and generally is,, governed by the law of the sea, 
— the general law of nations ; and the rights and liabilitiea 
arising between them ought always to be, and generally are^ 
regulated and enforced in accordance with that law. 

760. We have already observed that it is the duty of 
every state to abstain from legislation inconsistent with that 
law. It is proper that each nation should provide tribunals 
and other means for its enforcement, but even the altera-, 
tioh, modification, or exposition of that law, where the ac« 
cepted rule is found inconvenient or obscure, should be by 
the common consent and convention of all the nations c(m^ 
cemed in its observance. 
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761. But neither the mariners nor the other subjects of 
a nation, nor eren its highest tribunals, can disobey or ab- 
stain from enforcing any clearly expressed act of its legisla- 
ture, however inconsistent it may be with the law of the 
sea. The responsibility for its infraction by the act of legis- 
lation, and for its violation by obedience to such acts, rests 
on the sovereign of the offending state. 

762. Such obligation of obedience to his own law does 
not, however, protect the mariner or his ship in a foreign 
court from responsibility for disobeying the law of the sea 
as accepted by that court, at least in his relations to a vessel 
of that or perhaps another foreign country, although it may 
excuse him for such conduct in relation to another ship of 
his own. 

768. The safest course of conduct for the mariner is to 
act in conformity with the law of the sea as accepted by his 
own nation, and with the express law of his own land ; when 
that is silent, in conformity with the law of the sea as ac* 
cepted by the nation of the ship with which he is in com- 
munication or involved, and any express ordinances of the 
country to which she belongs ; and in the absence of any such 
exposition or ordination, in conformity with the law of the 
sea. It is not often that difficulty will arise. 

764. Inasmuch as it is the common object of govern- 
ments to secure the welfare of their own people on the sea, 
and it is essential for that purpose that there should be a 
general conformity in the management of the ships in their 
courses, and the comity of nations induces a desire to concur 
in whatever is necessary for avoiding common danger, the 
mariner, in the absence of contrary information, may rea- 
sonably presume that all nations familiar with navigation 
adopt nearly the same rules, although in some instances they 
do not agree. 

765. So far, then, as the municipal laws of any country 
are express, they may be regarded as in no small degree 
similar ; and where those of any one nation are silent, its 
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tribunals are likely to be iDfluenced by tbe accepted regu- 
lations of otber countries, and sometimes induced to adopt 
tbem as springing from the sources out of which their own 
maritime jurisprudence arose. Other common regulations 
have been established by conventions, to which we shall oc- 
casionally refer. 

766. The Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1862, has 
authorized the British Executive to enter into conventions 
with the Government of any foreign country for the appli- 
cation of all or any of the regulations and provisions of that 
Act for preventing collision to the ships of such foreign 
country on the open sea ; and in case of such convention, 
the provisions of that Act are to be applied to the ships of 
the confederate nation, as well beyond as within the limits 
of British jurisdiction, on the promulgation of an Order in 
Council, which may introduce conditions, qualifications, and 
limits of time, and may be altered or revoked. The ships of 
such foreign country are thereupon to be treated in such 
respects as if they were British ships. The Order is to be 
published in the * London Gazette,' of which a copy is evi- 
dence. 3 M. S. A. 58, 61, 62, 63. 

767. In the absence of such conventions, and except as 
to parties to them, the Merchant Shipping Acts of this 
kingdom, like other municipal laws, abstain from attempting 
to impose any obligation on foreigners beyond tbe limits of 
the national waters, except such as they may become sub- 
ject to by seeking the benefit of such laws, or of intercourse 
with the land, — ^benefits which they cannot expect to obtain 
without submitting to the conditions on which they are 
conferred. 

768. Such Acts can, of course, confer benefits and rights and 
impose obligations on foreigners who avail themselves of the 
use of the waters, ports, and harbours of the legislating state, 
inasmuch as, except where excluded by contract, it has the 
same jurisdiction over its marine territory as on its shore. 

769. Conforming itself to these principles, the English 
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Legislature has, hj its mercantile laws, conferred rights and 
benefits^ and imposed obligations and liabilities, some con- 
ditional and others absolute, on foreigners who come in con- 
tact with its own subjects on the surface of its own waters, 
and even, in some cases, on the margin of the open sea. 

770. As between the ships of two nations (such as a fo- 
reign ship and a British) on the open sea, the municipal 
law of neither country preyails, unless the municipal laws 
of both countries are the same, or unless the law of one of 
the countries is sanctioned bj a convention with the other. 

771. As between two ships of the same country, the law 
of their country governs their conduct and liability in what- 
ever country it is administered. But the court of a different 
country, in the absence of evidence of w^hat that law is, 
must judge them by the law of the sea ; consequently, the 
provisions as to the course of sailing (1 M. S. A. 296) do 
not apply in a congress between a foreign and a British 
ship, whichever may be the offender on the open sea. They 
are bound by the law maritime, the law of the sea. Dum- 
fries. ZoUverein. Chancellor. Eclipse and Saxonia. Wild 
Banger. Elizabeth. Cope v. Doherty. Earl of Auckland. 

772. A foreign vessel which has entered into the busi- 
ness of acting as a passenger steam-ship from one British 
port to another British port, has made herself, as it were, a 
denizen of Britain, and is liable to the British laws as to 
collision on such parts of the open sea as she may traverse 
in her passage. 1 M. 8. A. part iv. 

773. With reference to foreign ships navigating narrow 
straits which connect one portion of the ocean with another, 
such as the Solent, between the Isle of Wight and the coast 
of Hampshire, or the Bristol Channel, although it, or por- 
tions of it, may be, for municipal purposes, within a district 
or county of the same kingdom, the whole of the area must 
be regarded as part of the open sea. Foreign ships have, 
in time of peace, the right of sailing over the whole surface 
free from the municipal law of the country to which the 
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waters belong. On this principle, two foi*eign sbips in the 
Solent were held unaffected in Britain bj the provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act as to collision. Wild Banger. 
Saxonia. Ida. 

774. But it is competent for the coontrj to which such 
strait belongs, as to so much of the area as lies within the 
presidial line or lines, to make express regulations for the 
conduct of foreign ships. 

775. The regulations of the Merchant Shipping Acts for 
preventing collision, and such others as may at the time be 
in force under it, with aU its provisions relating to such re- 
gulations or otherwise relating to collision, are applied to 
foreign vessels within British waters ; and foreign ships, as 
to such regulations, with reference to occurrences within 
British jurisdiction, are to be treated by the British courts 
of justice as British ships. 3 M. S. A. 57. 

776. A foreign ship was held liable, under 1 M. S. A. 
388, for damage done to a British ship within British 
waters. Annapolis. 

777. EuLE OF THE EoiD. — ^Tho courses in which ships 
ought to travel may be caUed the rule of the road. It is of 
great importance to the safety of navigation that with all 
nations it should be the same. The law maritime has, to a 
great extent, settled it on the open sea ; local usages have 
fixed, or attempted to fix, it in particular places. The mu- 
nicipal laws of some countries, and among them Britain, 
have attempted to fix it in the national waters. Wherever 
a pofiitive law prevails, all within its jurisdiction and its di* 
rections must obey. The law of the sea and local usages 
must yield to that positive law. It is most desirable that 
the rule of the road should be uniform; and it is most im- 
portant that, except when attended with imminent danger,., 
it should be obeyed. It must be observed whenever it is 
practicable. La Plata. 

778. A foreign vessel is bound to obey the lawful course 
of navigation customary in the waters she navigates (Fye-; 
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nord), whether that course is founded on custom or on 
positive law. 

779. We shall endeavour to teach the vessels, according 
to the best of our ability, what are their duties ; how they 
are to behave towards each other in traversing the sea ; and 
to distinguish those of positive enactment by reference to 
the British Mercantile Code, in the manner abeady indicated, 
and by reference to any other municipal laws. Mercantile 
codes, in making particular rules for sailing, do not exone- 
rate the ship, her owner, her master, or crew, from the con- 
sequence of any neglect to carry lights or signals, or of any 
neglect of keeping a proper look-out, or of the neglect of 
any precaution required by the ordinary practice of seamen, 
or by the circumstances of the case. This principle is enun- 
ciated in the English law. 8 M. S. A. 20. 

780. It is desirable to preface the directions as to the 
courses which ships are bound to pursue by the definition of 
a few terms of frequent occurrence, and to point out some 
preliminary precautions. 

JS^ee, or with the wind free. — A ship is free when she has 
such command of the wind as to be able to regulate and 
vary her course. 

A steamer, when unincumbered, being capable of regula- 
ting her course without the aid of, or in defiance of, ordinary 
wind, is regarded as free ; but she is not free when she has 
a vessel in tow. Arthur. Kingston by Sea. 

Close-hauled is a general expression indicating that the 
ship is sailing so near upon the wind, that she would incur 
the danger of losing her command if she went nearer ; not 
hauled so close upon the wind that she cannot go nearer. 
(Chadwick v. City of Dublin. Halcyon.) Some vessels 
can sail nearer the wind than others, in general within 
about six points. In this position her sails are extended 
sideways. 

In Stays, — A ship is in stays when she is unable to make 
the wind available for her progress. To stay her is to 
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arrange the sails and moye the rudder so as to bring her 
head to the direction of the wind, in order to get her on a 
new tack ; and she is said to miss stays when her head will 
not come in that direction. 

In Irons, — A vessel is in irons when, bj reason of the posi- 
tion into which her sails have been brought, her bad condi« 
tion, or any other embarrassment, she is unable to obey her 
helm. 

Command, — A vessel is in command when she is ready 
to do her duty, and she is bound to maintain herself in that 
condition as much as practicable, especially when in the 
track of other vessels. Whenever there is greater danger, 
as in fog or darkness, this obligation is more imperative. 
Orion. Corinthian. 

€Hve Way, — We use this expression instead of (3 M. S. A.) 
'* keep out of the way of another in the best practicable man- 
ner, whether by starboarding or porting, by dropping astern, 
by slacking speed, stopping, reversing the engines, or any 
other convenient method." Attempting to cross under the 
bows of another vessel is not giving way to her. 3 M. S. A. 
15. Dumfries. Vestal. 

Meeting — Is used with reference to two vessels advancing 
so as to meet end on, or nearly end on ; that is, in such direc- 
tions towards each other, that if each continued her course 
they would be in danger of striking each other's bows, or 
passing so near side by side as to strike or become en- 
tangled. 3M. S. A., art. 11. Chancellor. Maddox v. Fisher. 
Inflexible. 

781. Stibakeb. — A steamer under canvas only, her sails 
spread, her engines inactive, is to be treated as an ordinary 
sailing-vessel. She is regarded as a steamer when her en- 
gines are in action, whether her sails are furled or spread. In 
that state she is, in law, free, as her course is controlled by 
her engines ; in that condition she is bound to give way in 
all respects as a sailing-vessel with the wind free. 1 M. S. A. 
296. Madox v. Fisher. Independence. 
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782. But a steamer towing another Tessel is not only 
not free as to the wind, but is in a position of greater 
danger than a sailing-ship unencumbered; she, with the 
Tessel in tow, must be regarded as one long ship, and 
avoided as such. The statute prescribes a peculiar night- 
signal (7id). In the daytime, if the vessel in tow is under 
bare poles, it is of course sufficiently obvious that she is 
drawn by the steamer; but if she is under sail, one or both 
ought to exhibit some unmistakable sign of being linked 
together, and affected by their reciprocal movements. Clea- 
don. Emperor. Duke of Sussex. Ticonderoga. 

788. When towing a ship under sail, the steamer is con- 
trolled by the sailer, and through her movements affected 
by the wind. The sailer is bound to observe the directions of 
the statute, as if unconnected with the steamer. (1 M. S. A. 
297.) Their movements must correspond. So when the sails 
of the vessel in tow are furled, she must obey the move- 
ments, and be regarded as a prolongation of the steamer. 
They crawl, like the serpent of Midgard, over the waters ; 
beware of the lofty crest,* and beware of the submerged 
spine. 

784. Under all circumstances the steamer must act with 
caution; her responsibility is measured by her power to 
injure, and the control which she possesses over that power. 
She must cautiously observe the precise course and progress 
of every vessel likely to cross or wander into her path, espe- 
cially the close-hauled and the helpless ; she must slacken 
her speed, and stop, and back, and exert every faculty, and 
employ every mancBuvre to avoid the injury her tremendous 
impulse would cause. When she intends to bring-up, and 
the more so when she intends to veer round, to anchor, she 
must, like a sailer throwing herself out of command, survey 
well her intended situation, approach gently, and take pos- 
session of it with care. James Watt. Imperador. Geres. 

785. An unencumbered steamer must give way when she 
and a sailing-ship are proceeding in such directions as to 
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involve risk of collision. She must slacken her speed or 
stop, or, if necessary, reverse her course. The language of 
the Act is (3 M. S. A., art. 15), — " If two ships, one of which 
is a sailing-ship, and the other a steam-ship, are proceeding 
in such directions as to involve risk of collision, the steam- 
ship shall keep oat of the way of the sailing-ship.** 

786. A vessel which, by signal or other indication, directs 
another to pursue a particular course, thereby intimates 
that she has the pow^r, and is sufficiently under command 
to perform the evolution accordant with the course which 
she directs the other to pursue, and is, under ordinary 
circumstances, responsible for the consequences. Carolus< 
Ulster. 

787. A vessel is not excused the non-performance of one 
duty because she is occupied in another, which she ought 
to have previously performed ; she is not excused an omis- 
sion to port in due time because she is reefing her sails, to 
establish that state of command in which she ought to have 
maintained herself. Blenheim. 

788. As a vessel in going about is not under command, she 
is not bound to place herself in that predicament, except 
when necessary ; hence the privileges of the vessel close- 
hauled. And when she has occasion to go about, she must 
observe the utmost caution, and keep a sufficient look-out 
and observation to see that the manoeuvre does not expose 
herself or others to danger. Chadwick v. Dublin. Cla- 
rence. 

789. When it is the duty of one vessel to give way, it is 
the duty of the other to keep her course. He words of the 
Act (3 M. S. A., art. 18) are — " Where, by the above rules, 
one of two ships is to keep out of the way, the other shall 
keep her course, subject to the qualifications contained in 
the 19th Article.** This article refers to imminent danger, 
and will be found in a subsequent page. 

790. Speed. — In the open sea, in the broad light of day, 
when there are no ships in danger, and she is safe from the 
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storm and the tempest, the sailer may spread wide her can- 
vas, and the steamer maj strain the strength of her engines. 
They may race, like the Wild Pigeon, the John Gilpin, 
the ITlying Fish, and the Trade- Wind, from New York to 
California. (See Manry, Physical Geography, 338.) They 
may lay on their speed ; they may tack ; they may donhle ; 
they may try all their skill, all their canvas, and every ma- 
noeuvre. But whenever there is danger, or the suspicion 
of danger, they must be held well in command. In the fog 
and the haze, and the darkness of night, saU slowly and 
cautiously, and watch well the lights and the signals. Ee- 
member the narrow passages, and the rivers frequented by- 
all descriptions of ships ; remember the fishing-grounds, and 
the bays where vessels may lie at anchor. Travel cautiously 
and slowly in those regions. You may not damage the 
ships or the boats or the nets with impunity. Sail not in 
such places in darkness at ten knots an hour, or so fast as 
not to see the lights of the fishing-boats in time to avoid 
them. You may not travel even at the full speed allowed 
by the regulations of a river, if while you are traveUing 
such speed is attended with danger. (Orion. Oorinthian. 
Prince of Wales. Leander. Virgil. Despatch. Pepper- 
rell. Batavier.) The Act (3 M. S. A., art. 16) is as 
follows : — " Every steam-ship when approaching another 
ship so as to involve risk of collision, shaU slacken her speed, 
or, if necessary, stop and reverse ; and every steam-ship 
shall, when in a fog, go at a moderate speed." It matters 
not what contract she bears, whether for private or public 
(even the Mail) service, she is not by such contract, how- 
ever stringent, justified in exposing others to peril. Vivid. 

791. Ships meeting. — When two vessels are proceeding 
in such directions as to meet if their courses are continued — 

If both have the wind free, both must port. The Act omits 
the qualification, and is in these words (3M. S. A., art. 11): 
— " If two sailing-ships are meeting end on, so as to involve 
risk of collision, the helms of both shall be put to port, so 
that each may pass on the port side of the other." 
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s 792. Ifboth are steamers, both must port. ThewordBara 

1 (3 M. S. A., art. 13) : — " If two sbips under steam are. meetr 

k ing end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of col- 

ii lision, the helms of both shall be put to port, so that each 

V may pass on the port-side of the other.*' 

b But article 19 introduces this qualification (3 M. S. A.;, 

I art. 19) : — " In obeying and construing these rules, due 

i regard must be had to all dangers of navigation, and due 

i| -regard must also be had to any special circumstances which 

I may exist in any particular case, rendering a departure 

i from the above rules necessary in order to avoid immediate 

Ir danger." 

I 793. Cbossing. — Two sailing-ships proceeding i^ such 

\ directions as to cross each other's path, and to incur risk 

I of collision if their courses were continued : — 

I If both have the wind on the same side, or if one has the 

I the wind aft, the windward vessel gives way. (3 M. S.,A., 

! art. 12.) If they have the wind on different sides, she who 

has the wind on the port-side, if free, gives way ; if she is 

close-hauled, and the other iree, she keeps her course, and 

the free ship gives way. 3 M. S. A., art. 12. 

Of two steamers under any of those circumstances, she who 
has the other on her own starboard-side gives way. (3 M. S. A,, 
art. 14.) The language of the Act is (3 M. S. A., art. 12): 
— " When two sailing-ships are crossing so as to involve 
risk of collision, then, if they have the wind on different 
sides, the ship with the wind on the port-side shall keep 
out of the way of the ship witli the wind on the starboard- 
side, except in the case in which the ship with the wind on 
the port-side is close-hauled, and the other ship free, in 
which case the latter ship shall keep out of the way ; but 
if they have the wind on the same side, or if one of them 
has the wind aft, the ship which is to windward shall keep 
out of the way of the ship which is to leewai^d." Article 
14: — **If two ships under steam are crossing so as to 
involve risk of collision, the ship which has the other 

p 
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on ber own starboard-gide shall keep out of the waj of the 
other." 

7d4. Otibtakiito. — Any ship OYertaking another must 
give way to her. The words of the Act (8 M. S. A., art. 17) 
are : — " Every vessel overtaking any other vessel shall keep 
out of the way of the said last-mentioned vessel." Ka vessel 
ahead indicates her intention to take a particular course^ a 
vessel coming behind her must assume that she is able to, 
and will take that course, and perform any necessary evolu- 
tion, until she shall have unmistakably shown that she 
is incapable of taking it, or has changed her intention. 
Ulster. 

795. PscvLiAB Mode or Natigatino. — ^Whoever enters 
upon any peculiar or unusual mode of navigating or con- 
ducting his ship, involving danger to others, is responsible 
for the consequences. Hope. 

796. The directions contained in the Act as to sailing 
are obligatory upon all British vessels with reference to 
each other. (3 M. S. A., art. 58.) The qualification con- 
tained in the 19th article will apply to their conduct 
with regard to foreign vessels, in any case in which the 
sailing directions may vary from the general rules of the 
sea, or from any particular law which a foreign vessel may 
be bound to observe. It would also apply to any embarv 
rassment which might arise between British vessels, in case 
of either being mistaken for a foreigner, and the mistake 
leading to the observance of a different rule. Araxes. 

797. As a general rule, a vessel which has the wind free 
must give way to one close-hauled. No vessel is unneces- 
sarily to put herself out of command. Chancellor. Sally. 
Eclipse and Saxonia. 

798. When both vessels are close-hauled, she on the 
starboard tack keeps her course, she on the port tack gives 
way. Tecla Carmen. North American. Hope y. JacoK 
Seringapatam. Flint. Mary Stuart. 

799. In broad daylight, or a clear night, there is little 
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difficulty in observing the courses of other ships ; the diffi- 
culty is in darkness, when their direction can be gathered 
only from the appearance and movement of the lights. But 
^^ it is difficult to lay down any specific rules, and each case 

^ which has been decided is so much affected by distance, 

'* suddenness of appearance, and the conduct of the parties 

^ in each of the ships, as to afford little assistance for the 

^^ consideration of any other case. 

" 800. Naebow CfiA^NNEL. — A steamer navigating a nar- 

' . row channel was required, so far as practicable and consistent 

^ with safety, to keep that side of the fairway or mid-channel 

as lay on her starboard. (1 M. S. A., 297. Panther.) It was 
^ decided that while keeping on that side of the fairway she was 

• bound to observe the prescribed rule with reference to any 

> Tessel coming in an opposite direction. (Smith v. Yass.) That 

section has been repealed. 3 M. S. A. 4. 

^ 801. Time. — A vessel seeing another approaching in such 

^ a direction as to meet her must obey the rules as to porting, 

ft whenever and as soon as it is necessary to avoid any proba- 

s bility of danger (Viking. Panther), whenever there is any 

t reasonable doubt. (Eob Soy. Union v. Panther.) A steamer 

( seeing a sailing-vessel approaching two points on the star- 

f board bow was held bound to port. (Beehive. Cleopatra.) 

A ship seeing the red light three points on the starboard 

bow was held bound to port. (Mangerton. Sylph.) But a ship 

is not bound to port immediately on seeing another a long 

way off, or so long as she sees the green light of another 

broad (three or four points) on her starboard bow. (Emma. 

Ericson. Bothnia.) And ships are not bound to port while 

it is manifest that they may pass with safety, keeping their 

courses. Golne. Inflexible. 

802. If the ship, from her improper condition, or the mis- 
management of her master or crew, will not obey the helm 
in due time, she is responsible for the consequences ; but she 
is not responsible for an injury arising from the helm being 
in such a state that it cannot be ported, or from her incapa- 
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mty to obey it, if such oonditkm la prodaoed bj an inerita-- 
ble aeeident, or b j dieunutaiioes OTer whidi ber owners and 
master hare no controL Blenheim. 

803. DsPABTUss 7BOM Bui^s. — The sapieme law of 
the sea, to which erery rule is sobordinate, allows the ship at 
all hazards to avoid destruction, to sare herself; the next 
law in order is, that she inflict no injury, or as little as pos- 
sible, on others. The roles prescribe by the maritime and 
monicipal laws are alike addressed to these purposes, bat 
not applicable to every emergency. When, from any cause 
whatever, a course different from that prescribed by the le» 
gislature is necessary to avoid instant collision, or to di-. 
minish the violence of the shock, it is the duty of the mari- 
ner to adopt it, although his own previous omission to ob- 
serve the prescribed rule had brought the vessels into the 
dangerous predicament. It is obvious that he who pleada 
such necessity as an excuse for not obeying the law must 
maintain that plea by satisfactory evidence. (Orion. Medonu 
Eden. Superior. Glanmore.) If the second breach of the 
rule should obviate or alleviate the injury, which the first, if 
persisted in, would have occasioned, the offender has the ad- 
vantage ; inasmuch as he is liable only to the extent of the 
danger actually occasioned. Provision is made for deviation 
from the rules by 3 M. S. A., art. 19 (792). 

804. Although local custom or usage does not otherwise 
afford an excuse for disobeying the prescriptions of the legis- 
lature, yet in cases of emergency it may afford a useful rule. 
The one apting upon it may have occasioned the embarrass- 
ment, from which, by pursuing it, both may escape ; so where 
the course directed by law cannot be pursued with safety, one 
vessel by adopting the customary course may indicate to the 
other the method of escape. Medora. Sylph. Unity. Hand of 
Providence. 

805. If one of two ships approaching so as to meet is 
.guilty of delay in porting, and the other may reasonably ex- 
pect to escape immediate danger by starboarding, she is jus- 
tified in the attempt. Joseph. 
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806. It is the duty of every ship in danger of colHaion 
with another, to obviate it by every proper expedient, to waive 
her right of way (Arthur) ; if small, to give way to that 
which is larger (La Plata). A steamer should Stop her en* 
gines and reverse her course, if by such means even the vio- 
lence of the impact might be diminished. Medora. 
. 807. And when a collision has happened, it is not only the 
duty of the vessel which has struck another to stop and see 
to the safety of the stricken vessel (Despatch), but it is the 
duty of whichever of the vessels is most capable of doing 
so, to render assistance to the other. We shall mention a 
provision of the Merchant Shipping Act on the subject. 3 M, 
S. A. 33. 

808. Anohobiitg. — A ship coming to anchor must not 
take a foul berth ; she must assume a proper situation, with, so 
far as practicable, such a space around her that she may not 
swing against another. She must anchor herself securely, 
so as not under ordinary circumstances to be drifted away. 
And if she should be drifted down the tide or driven by 
the wind across it, she must put out another anchor, and 
exert all her means and skill to obviate collision. Telegraph, 
Northampton. 

809. Fishing-boats lying on their fishing-grounds are re- 
garded as vessels at anchor (G-ood Intent v. Napoleon), and 
are not to be unnecessarily disturbed in their vocation, or 
forced to abandon their lines, by the passing vepsels. Colum-*^ 
bus. Good Samaritan. 

810. But ships at anchor, and fishing-boats lying on their 
grounds, must exhibit the prescribed lights, or they become 
responsible for any damage which their neglect may occasion. 
Telegraph. James. 

811. Shtp-latjitch. — ^Due notice must be given of the 
time and place of a ship-launch, and a proper look-out must 
be kept, if there is a customary notice, that should be given, 
and whatever further notice would be reasonably required to 
apprise strangers who might not be aware of the custom. 
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On the other hand, it is the duty of every ship navigating 
a river to keep a good look-out, and to pay attention to such 
notice, and any other information he may receive. Blenharn. 
Alcock V. Doxford. Yiana. 

812. Obstbuotion. — Mere obstruction may occasion in- 
jury by forcing a vessel into danger, or may only cause delay, 
or may occasion both damage and delay. Whoever wilfully, 
without lawful authority, obstructs a navigable channel, is 
responsible for the delay which his conduct may occasion, or 
the injury which it may inflict. 

813. The owner of a sunken vessel, so long as he retains 
control over it, is bound to indicate its position by a buoy or 
other well-known sign. It is not sufficient that a man should 
shout to those who are passing near it, — they might not un- 
derstand the signal. (Brown v. Mallet. King v. Watts.) But 
he is at liberty to abandon it as lost and shipwrecked, and 
on doing so he ceases to be accountable to society for the 
consequences of the common, and to him grievous, calamity. 
The relics become part of the common perils of the sea. 
Columbus. White v. Crisp. 

814. Pilots. — The institution of pilots is almost universal ; 
originating in many places with fishermen and wanderers in 
canoes volunteering such information as they could impart 
to the strange vessel. The requisitions of navigation have 
bred on almost every coast a hardy, adventurous, intelligent, 
and skilful race, to whom the most accomplished and ex- 
perienced mariners often find it prudent to entrust their 
ship, their fortunes, and their lives. 

815. The race of pilots having become established and use- 
ful, and being ready for service, acquire, in respect of that 
readiness in case of need, an imperfect right to compensa- 
tion, and an inchoate title to be employed. The authorities 
of each locality in earlier periods instituted their own 
usages or bye-laws, of which they required observance by 
all vessels entering their ports, and reasonably required that 
their authorized pilots should be employed, or paid a reason- 
able compensation if unemployed. 
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, 816. Higher authorities graduallj interfered, an 4 ulti- 
mately in most countries the governmeuts have interposed 
to determine, — in general by means of properly constituted 
associations, possessing great knowledge of maritime affairs, 
and exigencies, — the qualifications and credentials of pilots, 
the obligation and terms of their employment, and the ^xtent 
of their authority, power, and responsibility when employed. 

817. In some marine districts there are no licensed pi- 
lots, but hardy boatmen still undertake the duty of pilot- 
ing ships. They however are not pilots in the view of the 
law. Eegulations for the qualification, rules for the conduct, 
and laws for the government and correction of classes of 
men to whom so much is confided, and chQse^ from races 
naturally of a bold and wild nature, are necessarily established 
in all mercantile nations, and are generally to a considerable 
extent local. The examination of this subject is beyond the 
objects of the present work ; we may mention that in Britain 
it is to a considerable extent dealt with by the general 
Pilotage Act, the fifth part of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
which is expressly confined to the United Kingdom, and the 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Act, 1862. 

818. It is . necessary that the mariner should know; 
where to find the pilot, and how to distinguish his boat 
from that of others, and that the names and numbers 
should not be concealed. 1 M. S. A. 346. 

819. The British pilot boat is black, painted or tarred out-, 
side, except the names and numbers, or of such other distin- 
guishing colour or colours as may be directed by the district 
pilotage authorities, with the consent of the Board of 
Trade. 

On her stern, the name of her owner and of the port to 
which she belongs are painted in white letters, at least one 
inch broad, and three inches long, and on each bow the 
number of her licence. 

When afloat, she bears at the masthead, or on a sprit or 
staff, or in some equally conspicuous situation, a flag of 
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hrge iimensions compared with her size, and of two colours, 
^-the upper horizontal half white, the lower red. 

Her master is liable to a penalty of £20 for the neglect 
of these characteristics, or for not keeping his flag clean, or 
the names and numbers exhibited. 1 M. S. A. 346. 

820. The mariner navigating certain areas of the sea is 
compelled by the municipal law, or by local usage, to em- 
ploy a licensed pilot. In other places there are pilots ready 
whom he may or not in his option employ. 

821. In places where the employment of a pilot is as a 
general rule obligatory, there are various exceptions, more 
firequently in favour of persons presumed from their habits 
to be familiar with the navigation of that coast. 

822. When the mariner is not under a legal obligation to 
employ a pilot, whether it be because he is beyond the area 
of the pilotage, or because he is exempted by the law from 
that obligation, he is of course at liberty to engage the as- 
sistance of any persons he may find possessed of the know- 
ledge requisite to aid him in his voyage ; but whether such 
persons are licensed pilots, or pilots by avocation only, or 
persons taking upon them such service occasionally, or on 
the particular occasion, they are employed as his servants, 
and he is responsible for all their neglects and misconduct 
during and within the scope of their authority. So when 
obliged to employ a pilot he is responsible for the mistakes 
of an interpreter or other assistant, although engaged at the 
pilot's request. Peerless. Temora. 

823. But when the law imposes upon the mariner the 
obligation of taking a pilot, and entrusting the ship to his 
skill and conduct, the better rule, though nations differ as 
to it, seems to be that which is established in England, that 
inasmuch as the law having taken the control from the 
master, and deprived the ship of whatever benefit and secu- 
rity it might have derived from his personal skill and know- 
ledge, and from the assistance of those whom he might have 
selected on his own responsibility, and for public reaiSuns 
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put her under the management of a puhlic officer, she is 
not liable for his negligence or misconduct within the scope 
of his duties. (Admiral Boxer. Peerless. Castor. Ticonde- 
roga.) As to the rule in America, which seems, at least to 
some extent, to be different, Basse y. Donaldson. William- 
son v. Price. Yates v. Brown. Lord John Bussell. 

824. This rule is not part of the common law of En* 
gland, which regarded the pilot, though employed under 
compulsion, as the servant of the ship, and acting under 
the responsibility of the ship. Peerless. Annapolis v* 
Johanna. 

825. We must then very shortly speak of the obligation 
to take on board a pilot ; and as the relief of the ship from 
liability, when she is relieved, depends not only on the fact 
of having a licensed pilot on board, but on the injurious act 
being attributable to him, we must see what, under such 
circumstances, are the duties of the pilot, the public ser- 
vant, and what are the remaining duties of the master and 
other servants of the vessel. 

826. The obligation to take a pilot depends upon the 
municipal law of the country, which may arise out of ge- 
neral or particular customs, or out of legislative enactment* 
Such laws become part of the maritime law, inasmuch as 
their observance conduces to the general welfare of mariners 
of all nations. It is competent therefore to the municipal 
law not only to impose on foreigners visiting their, waters 
obligations, in respect of pilots and pilotage, similar to those 
which it imposes on its own subjects, to be observed within 
the presidial limits, but also as to taking pilots on board at 
proper places beyond the presidial line, when about to enter 
the national waters. 

827. For these reasons the general terms of a law re- 
quiring a vessel to take a pilot, even beyond the presidial 
line, for the purpose of entering the waters within it, will 
be construed to include foreign as well as national vessels. 
Annapolis. 
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828. And general tenns of exemption, applicable alike 
to English and foreigners, will comprise the foreign yessel. 
Yemen. General Screw Colliery Company v. Schurmann. 
Ann Y. Presto. Annapolis t. Johanna. Maria. 

829. Whether the collision be between two foreign ships, 
or between an English ship impugnant against a foreign 
ship, or a foreign ship impugnant agaiost an English ship, 
or between two British ships, the law as to the obligation 
to take, or exemption from taking, a pilot on board, and as 
to the non-liability of the ship for the misconduct or un- 
skilfulness of the pilot, is the same. Atlas. 

830. The exemptions from the obligation are peculiar, 
and granted by the laws of each country ; some are local, 
and conceded by the local law. We cannot describe them 
here, but wo mention one or two ; premising that the ex* 
istence of a power to license pilots in a particular locality 
does not render pilotage compulsory. Eillamey. 

831. In England vessels within the ports to which they 
belong are, with some exceptions, exempted from compul- 
sory pilotage. (6 Greo. IV. c. 125, s. 69.) So are British 
ships coming from a port north of Boulogne, carrying pas- 
sengers within the Thames. The expression, '' ships trading 
to any place in Europe north of Boulogne '' (1 M. S. A. 379), 
comprises the inward as well as the outward voyage. In- 
deed, it is the description of the ship, not of the particular 
voyage. We may add that the then existing exemptions 
were continued by 1 M. S. A. 358, 354. Stettin. Killamey. 
B.V.Stanton. Temora. Earl of Auckland. Wesley. 

832. The pilotage authority can, with the consent of the 
Queen in Council, create or extend an exemption from 
compulsory pilotage (1 M. S. A. 332), but cannot create a 
new penal obligation. Earl of Auckland. 

833. The "certificate granted to the master" under 
1 M. S. A. 340, 343, must have* been actually delivered to 
him, to exempt him from compulsory pilotage; it is not 
sufficient that it was ready for him had he called for it. 
Killarney. 
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831. The power of the Board of Trade to grant certificates 
to masters and mates is limited to certain ships (1 M. S. A. 
354, 355), and to be Talid, must describe the person who is 
the owner at the time when it is granted. Earl of Auck- 
land. 

835. Ths Pilot's duty is to guide the ship through the 
waters in safety to herself and others, and therefore to 
possess proper skill for that purpose. The licensed pilot is 
presumed, from examination and attested qualifications, to 
possess that skill, and to be a person who will duly employ 
it. The ship which engages him under compulsion is there- 
fore not liable for his incompetency or want of skill. (Lucy 
V. Ingham. Eama.) If he find on board a crew which will 

not work her, he should not proceed. (Taylor v. Harrison.) . 

He has authority, in case of need, to employ a steamer to ^ 

tow the vessel under his charge. (Beilley v. Scott.) And 

it is his duty to select a proper anchorage (George), and 

so to anchor, if provided with the proper means, as to 

prevent the vessel drifting, or swinging against any other 

ship. Mactaggart v. Williams. 

836. When the law requires the mariner to employ a 
pilot, it is the duty of the master, whether of a steamer or 
of a sailing-vessel, to heave-to in good time to receive him ; 
the ship is responsible for any damage which may arise to 
the pilot-boat from neglect of such duty. (Badger v. Kiel- 
mansegge.) It is not within the compass of this work to 
discuss the liability to penalties, or the rates of pilotage 
which the ship may incur for not employing, or as a com- 
pensation for the services of the pilot. 

837. After a pilot has been taken on board, the master, 
officers, and crew remain liable to the performance of all 
their duties as before, except such as fall within the pro- 
vince of the pilot. It is the duty of the ship to be in 
proper condition, with all requisite means for sailing, avoid- 
ing danger, and coming to anchor. (Baron Oisy. Eubicon. 
Jackson v. Thompson.) And it is the duty of the master 
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to keep a proper look-out (Batavier), to cut away encumber- 
ing gear, and otherwise provide for the condition of his 
ship, and on emergency, to do whatever is necessary to 
avoid collision without awaiting the pilot's command. 

838. The master is not divested of all discretion. ■ He 
must not interfere with the pilot in any matters which fall 
within his province, ezcet>t under urgent necessity, such as 
intoxication, manifest incapacity, or a danger which the 
pilot does not observe. (Hammond v. Eoper. Peerless. 
Christiana.) It is his duty to obey the order of the pilot 
within his office, and when requisite to repeat and enforce 
it (Julia) ; even though it be a direction to steer in con- 
travention of the statute, as in taking a steamer to the port- 
side of a narrow channel, contrary to 1 M. S. A. 297, for 
the pilot may be aware of the necessity of so doing. (Argo.) 
It would be proper for the master to call the pilot's atten- 
tion to the requisition of the law, if apprehensive of in- 
fringement; but his omission to do so would not render 
the ship responsible for the pilot's failure in duty. 

839. Until the pilot is in actual charge of the ship, and 
afterwards while he has left that charge, even temporarily, 
as to go below, the ship is liable for the neglect by the 
master, or any of the crew, even of the functions which be- 
long to the pilot. (Mobile.) And even after the pilot is on 
board, if the master employ a tug to remove the ship from 
one dock to another, she remains in his charge, and the ship 
is responsible. Borussia. 

840. Accidents are evitable or inevitable, innocent or 
attended with fault. To avoid circumlocutory phrases in 
speaking of collision, we designate the offending vessel the 
impugnant; the other, if implicated in the offence, the op- 
pugnant ; if innocent, the aggressed. It is immaterial which 
vessel struck the other (James AVatt) ; she, whose conduct 
caused the concussion, is the impugnant, the offender. 

. 84»1. Inevitable. — The ship has to encounter the storm 
and the tempest, the rocks and the shoals and the reefs, the 
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sweeping currents, and the yawning and raging of the sea; 
She may be hurled on the wild coast, or «engulfed in the 
absorbing wave. Against the ocean she pleads in vain ; in 
its bottom her ruins and her precious cargo lie strewed: 
They who owned her may reclaim what they can by the 
diving-bell, and all th^ ingenuity of machines. But against 
the wrack of the storm and the billow there is no redress. 
Kor, if they dash ship against ship, are the helpless instru* 
ments of their fury responsible to each other. In the whirl 
of the winds, and in the rushing of the waters, each must 
striye to save herself; each by her own efforts may be saved j 
but they are helpless to aid one another. Each must strain 
her strength and exercise her skill — first, for self-preserva- 
tion; secondly, to avoid crushing her companion in distress! 
If no reasonable care was wanting to fit her and to man 
her, and to provide her with intelligence adequate to ordi- 
nary occasions, and if her capacities were put to the proof 
in constitution and skill, and, in spite of her efforts, the 
winds or the waves make her the innocent instrument of 
destruction, the accident is inevitable ; against her there is 
no reclamation, — she has done no wrong. 

'* What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea." — Riehard III. 

842. When there is no fault in either, when the accident 
is inevitable, when it has arisen wholly from the perils and 
dangers of the sea, neither is responsible to the other, or to 
any one, except under special contracts, with which we are 
not concerned. Each must bear the calamity which falls 
upon her under the irresistible laws of nature. 

843. Some jurists, either through a notion that there must 
have been fault somewhere, although it cannot be discovered ; 
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bftt, by imposing a rigorouB reipoosibility, greats cau- 
may be indaced ; or through a notion that the loaa by 
mmon calamity should be borne rateably among all in- 
ed, have considered that in every case of colliuon which 
rs the appearance of an ineritsble accident, the loee 
lid be endured equally among the lufferera. This seema 
lave been the principle of the ordinances of Wisby, and 
lawH of Oleron, and several European nations. But this 
trine does not now, at least extendrely, prevail. "When 
accident is inevitable, each vessel has to bear her own 
utge, although it arise &om one of the vessels extricating 
lelf from danger. Yemon, Shannon. Thomley. 

44. When a vessel is rendered incapable of obeying her 
n without any default on her part, she is not responsible 
damage done to another. La Plata. 

45. Etitable accidents are such as might be avoided 
>artially obviated by adequate skill and proper precau- 
iB. The liability for such accidents, when the fault is not 
cinal, is on the ship and her owners, except when they are 
ered from such liability by the obligation of taking a pilot. 

46. When tlie fault is criminal, the liability rests with 
se who are guilty. But it must be borne in mind 
t the declaration in 1 M. S. A. 209, that the damage in 
tain cases shall be deemed to be caused by the wilful de- 
It of the person in charge of the deck, does not exempt 

ship or the owner. Seine. (561.) 

147. PaEOAUTioifs. — We have already mentioned many 
:he necessary precautions, — the outfit, manning, and con- 
Ion of the vessel ; her equipment in boats, and other means 
bviating, alleviating, and escaping from danger; the lights 
lothersignsls which she must provide; the look-out, care, 
I speed with which she should traverse the waters ; the 
■jaea she must observe, and the circumstances which re- 
re deviation from their observance. 

148. If she neglect any of these provisions or observances 
is in fault, and for such neglect, in some instances, she 
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is liable to penalties, although no injury is occasioned by the 
omission. 

849. Where injury occurs to another, she is not liable to 
him for such omission, if it in no manner contributed to the 
injury. We shall occasionally find it convenient to use the 
expression " injurious fault/' to distinguish fault which caused 
or contributed to the injury. The expression, ^^ collision oc-^ 
casioned by non-observance,*' in the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1 M. S. A. 298), means collision contributed to by non-ob- 
servance. Baisin v. Mitchell. James. Borussia. Tuff v. 
Warman. Lord Saumarez. 

650. In case of collision between two ships, it is the duty 
of the person in charge of each, so far as he can do so with- 
out danger to his own ship and crew, to render to the other 
ship, her master, crew, and passengers, such assistance as may 
be practicable, and as may be necessary, in order to save 
them from any danger caused by the collision ; and if he fail 
to do so without reasonable excuse, the collision shall, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, be deemed to have been 
caused by his wrongful act, neglect, or default. 8 M. S. A. 
33. 

851. And in case any damage to person or property arises 
from the non-observance by any ship of any regulation made 
by or in pursuance of the Act, such damage shall be deemed 
to have been occasioned by the wilful default of the person 
in charge of the deck at the time, unless it is shown that 
circumstances made a departure from the regulation neces- 
sary. 8M. S.A. 28. 

852. If a vessel's non-observance of any of the precautions 
in any degree contributed to the injury, she is in fault, and 
responsible, — although no skill could have obviated the col- 
lision at the moment of its occurrence. (Yirgil. Hibemia. 
Unity. Vivid. Telegraph. Fairy. Darrell v. General Steam 
Navigation Company.) As one of many examples, it is not 
an excuse that the ship's chains or other furniture had acci- 
dentally got out of order, unless that accident was inevitable. 
Clutha. 
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868. The Merchant Shipping Act (3 M. S. A., art. 20), 
provides that the observance of the rules for steering and 
sailing shall not exonerate the ship, owner, master, or crew, 
from the consequences of neglect to cany lights or signals, 
or of any neglect to keep a proper look-out, or of the neg* 
lect of any precaution which may be required by the or- 
dinary practice of seamen, or the special circumstances of 
the case. 

854. AnsQUACT of skill is to a considerable extent in- 
volved in the observance of those precautions which are 
prescribed as to the ship's exhibition and use of signals ; her 
look-out, care, speed, and courses ; and the talent with which 
she is kept under command, reined up, checked, and turned 
in her fast career ; with which she is managed in the whirl- 
wind, and controlled in the turbulence of the ocean. Pos- 
session of the ordinary skill required for the government of 
such a vessel by her commander, her engineers, her officers, 
her helmsman, and crew, is a duty she owes to the public : 
her deficiency in this respect is imputed to her as an offence, 
and for injury arising to others irom that deficiency, she is 
responsible and bound to make compensation. But on some 
occasions when the dominion is taken from her by super- 
seding in some respects her own skill, as when she is bound 
to receive and obey a pilot, the omissions and neglect of the 
officer by whom her self-control is superseded, within the 
scope of his avocation, are not to be imputed to her, or to her 
master, her owners, or crew. 

855. In questions arising fr^m the damage done by colli- 
sion of one ship with another, we have to deal only with 
faults which in some degree contributed to the collision ; 
all others are to be put out of consideration. For this pur- 
pose, in these cases, unless a ship is guilty of some fault 
which contributed to the collision, she is not in fault, what- 
ever her omissions or commissions may have been. 

856. When it is clear that there has been fault in both, 
but it is impossible to ascertain )vhich is the offender in any 
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pHrtioalar, in France and Engl&nd a presumption is ac- 
cepted that both were in equal fault. Abbott, 229-238. 

857. When both are in fault, the rule, arising from the 
impoBsibility in general of discovering which is most in fault, 
is, to add together the amounts of the common losBes, and 
divide them equally between the offenders. Such is the rule 
in Hamburg, Sweden, and Rotterdam, and such is the rule 
in France (Abbott, 229-233), and such in effect is the rule 
in England, if the parties resort to a court which can apply 
it; for that is the rule of the English Admiralty, which has 
domiuion over both vessels, and is capable of this profound 
computation. The costs and expenses of both, reasonably 
incurred, are added to the aggregate, and equally divided, 
and the balance paid to the vessel which has sustained the 
greater loss. The amount of the aggregate thus estimated 
is apportioned equally against the vessels, not in proportion 
to their respective values. And the rule is applied among 
all kinds of vessels, whether sailers, steamers, foreign or 
British. (De Cock v. Parmelia. Venerable v. London Mer- 
chant. City of London. Supplies. Linda. Arthur. Sylph. 
Hay V. Le Neve. Swanland.) But if costs have been im- 
properly incurred by either, the court will disallow so much 

of them as it thinks right in ascertaining the amount to be 
apportioned. Sinus. 

858. If however the injurious fault of both ships is in dis- 
obeying the rules prescribed by the statute as to lights or 
other signals, or the directions for sailing, when such ships 
are subject to those rules, neither can recover any part of 
her loss in a British court. If the injurious fault of one 
of such ships is in such disobedience, she cannot recover, but 
is liable to pay half the loss which the other has sustained, 
and half her costs. (Wansfell. Ulysses. Prompt. James. 
Aliwal. Aurora.) Thus, if the omission to fix the light in 
the proper place contributed to the collision, the offending 
ship cannot recover, although she bears a light in a con- 
spicuous station. Whittel v, Crawford. 
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859. The cargo is not inyolved in the liability for damage^ 
done to another ship. The owner of it is not liable to com- 
pensate the injured yessel for any portion of her losses, whe- 
ther the ship which carried it was guilty or innocent. Of 
course, the owner of the cargo has no claim against an inno- 
cent yessel injured in the collision ; but when both ships are 
guilty, he is entitled to recoyer half his loss from the other 
offender, although the fault of the ship which carried the 
goods was a breach of the statutory proyisions. (Milan.) 
His remedy against the owner of the vessel freighted with 
his cargo depends on relations and contracts foreign to this 
treatise. 

860. But the Common Law Courts of England are inca- 
1/ pable of so much arithmetic, or of bringing the two sums to- 
gether. It looks like giving damages to the defendant, who, 
in this process of addition and diyision and subtraction, 
might chance to be entitled to the balance. Therefore the 
Common Law Court holds, that if the plaintiff's vessel was 
guilty of injurious fault, he cannot recover; subject to some 
question, whether, if her fault was so slight in comparison to 
that of the defendant's vessel, as to leave the balance of in- 
jury greatly in his favour, he ought not to be permitted to 
obtain such damages as a jury, on comparison of their delin- 
quencies, and losses, might think it just to award. (Dowell 
V. General Steam Navigation Company. Arthur. Dodson 
V. Dendy. Eaisin v. Mitchell.) We however advise the 
much injured vessel to seek refuge in the Admiralty, where 
her remedy is more certain. 

861. To relieve the ship from liability by reason of the 
employment of a pilot, it is necessary to show that the in- 
jurious act was done by, or under the order of, a pilot. 
(Schwalbe. Admiral Boxer.) And although the injury was 
occasioned partly by the fault of the pilot, if the master, the 
crew, or the ship was also in fault, the ship is responsible. 
Diana. Christiana. Mobile. De Caen. Massachusetts. 
Batavier. 
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862. There are reciprocal duties between the towing 
steamer and her companion. The steamer is the hireling, 
the servant, and bound to obey, and the tow is liable for 
even her negligence in obedience to lawful commands. The 
contract of towage involves an engagement by each for the 
exercise of reciprocal care and caution. Although neither 
is responsible to the other for injury occasioned by the perils 
of the sea, or by the improvident act of the one, which would 
have been innocuous but for the improvidence of the other ; 
yet if the damage is occasioned by the misconduct of the 
one, as the tow crowding too much sail, she is responsible, 
although no injury would have been occasioned but for the 
tempestuousness of the weather. Julia. 

863. Although the steamer is a hireling, she is not bound 
to obey a command of the tow which would bring her into 
danger, and she is entitled to cast her companion loose 
when necessary for self-preservation. (Annapolis and Golden 
Light.) The very movement which might put her in safety 
might put her companion in peril. She must, when prac- 
ticable, avoid such movement ; but when it is impracticable 
otherwise to avoid the danger, she should release her com- 
panion, that each may shift for herself. Kingston-by-Sea. 
Arthur Gordon. 

864. When towing a ship under sail, the steamer is under 
the government of, or controlled by, the movements of the 
ship she is towing, and affected by the wind and the weather. 
The sailer is to a great extent responsible for the move- 
ments of the steamer, but not for the steamer's particular 
misconduct. She is bound to observe the special directions 
of the law (1 M. S. A. 297) as if unconnected with the 
steamer. But when her sails are furled, and she has re- 
signed herself to the guidance of the steamer, the responsi- 
bilities are reversed. In each case, each has her peculiar 
duty ; but in the latter the steamer governs the course, the 
sailer must implicitly follow. Cleadon. Emperor. Duke of 
Sussex. Ticonderoga. Kingston-by-Sea. Arthur Gordon. 

q2 
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Forbes. Melampus. Helena. Unity. Hand of Providence. 
La Plata. 

865. Phsbumptiokb as to tault.— These are for the 
most part founded on rational conclusions from the state and 
circumstances in which the vessels are proved to have been, 
when there is a want of sufficient other evidence, or the evi- 
dence is in such a state of conflict as not to be entitled to 
consideration. Some of these presumptions have been arbi- 
trarilj established by the accepted maritime law, others by 
national or local customs, and others by legislative autho- 
rity. 

866. The following judicial presumptions may be recog- 
nized as reasonable in cases of collision: — As between two 
vessels entering or leaving a port, that which arrived last is 
guilty ; she ought to have allowed the other to precede her. 

Between two vessels meeting, the smaller is guilty; she 
ought to give way. 

Between a vessel going out of harbour and one comings 
in, the vessel going out. is guilty ; she ought to, give way. 
The presumption is against a ship which sails at night, 
and of course against a ship which puts forth in a fog. 
The law of France is said, to have adopted these pre- 
sumptions in the absence of contravening proof. Abbott, 
238. Emerigon, Traits des Assurances, c. 12, s. 4. Pardessus, 
Cours de Droit commercial, iii. 90. 

867. If a ship under weigh run into a vessel at anchor, 
she is presumed to be the aggressor. Peerless. Annapolis. 
George. 

868. The Legislature of England has introduced an arbi- 
trary but rational presumption, that either of the ships in- 
volved in a collision which neglects to afford such assistance 
as she can render to the other, shall be regarded, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, as the aggressor. 3 M. S. A. 
33 (900). 

869. It must be presumed that a ship, which has in all 
other respects done her duty, has kept a proper look-out ; 
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that is, such as, having regard to the state of the tide, the 
river, and number of shipping, her own speed, the state of 
the weather, darkness, fog, tempest, and other circumstances 
involving greater or less vigilance and caution, was reason- 
ably sufficient to obviate danger. Panther. Trident. 

870. It must be presumed that a steamer, which, going ten 
knots an hour on a clear though dark night, did not observe 
the light of a lantern over her starboard bow in time to 
avoid collision with the approaching vessel which bore it, 
had neglected her look-out. Ericson. 

871. If it appear that the collision was occasioned by the 
non-observance of any regulation made by or in pursuance of 
the Act, the ship by which such regulation has been infringed 
is to be deemed in fault, unless it is shown that circumstan- 
ces rendered the departure from the regulation necessary. (3 
M. S. A. 29.) The absence of the proper lights, or their ab- 
sence from the proper place, or their deficiency in bright- 
ness, warrants a presumption that the collision arose from 
the delinquency of the vessel. (Juliana.) But the brightness 
of the night may raise a counter-presumption against the suf- 
ficiency of the look-out. If the vessel, negligent as to her 
lights, was seen by the impugnant, she is excused, for in 
such case her negligence did not contribute to the collision. 
Telegraph. Livingstone. 

872. Damage direct. — The value of the injured vessel 
is her market-price at the time of the accident. If the loss 
is total, that is allowed. The best evidence of her value is the 
opinion of competent persons acquainted with her before 
the injury ; next, the opinion of persons generally conversant 
with shipping ; the next, but inferior, her original cost and 
the expense of repairs. Clyde. Ironmaster. 

873. If she is abandoned or irreparable, or the damage 
exceed her value, or if she is justifiably sold by her master 
abroad, her owner is allowed the full value, less the proceeds 
of the sale of what of her remained. South Sea. Eugenie. 

874. If the injury is partial, she is allowed the value of 
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sion of their lives, or from her being driven against, and 
occasioning damage to, another vessel. It may be mentioned 
that such third vessel might seek her remedy either against 
the direct or original impugnant. Blenheim. Linda. Fen- 
sher. Lyra v. Venus. 

879. Accidents, Notice of. — The owner is bound, un- 
der a penalty of £50, to give notice to the Board of 
Trade of the apprehended loss of a steam-ship. (1 M. S. 
A. 327.) And he is bound, under a penalty of £30yWithin 
twenty-four hours, or as soon as possible, to make a report to 
that Board of any accident to a steam-ship, containing 
the name of the ship, the port to which she belongs, and 
the occasion of the accident. 1 M. S. A. 327. 

880. An entry of every collision must be made in the 
o£G[cial log, and signed by the master and mate or one of the 
crew, under a penalty of £20. 1 M. S. A. 328. 

881. Liability of Ship and Ownee. — On the general 
principle that a man is liable for the negligence and some 
of the defaults of his servant, to whom he has entrusted 
the management of any, especially a dangerous machine, 
which might by such negligence or fault inflict an injury 
upon others, the ship-owner is responsible for damage oc- 
casioned by the mismanagement of his ship. The principle 
is founded in reason, inasmuch as it is his duty to take 
care that a machine which, incautiously used, may occasion 
loss to others, should be entrusted only to the charge of per- 
sons possessing sufficient discretion and skill to avoid all in« 
conveniences, which are not with reasonable care and ability 
inevitable. 

882. It is foreign to the subject of navigating the waters 
to enter into the question of liability of the owners, or the 
masters, or crews of ships, either for criminal conduct or on 
their private contracts. We confine ourselves to those lia- 
bilities which the ship and her owners, as such, incur in con- 
sequence of her conduct on the waters, liabilities repre- 
sented by the ship. 
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H^. But it nuj be pn>pCT to wvpeat thmt the Aip is not 
napoDHble far tbe oiniiiial act of the waiter or crew in 
wilfnllj ""^'"g ber an instnunent of mi»4iirf CettKiB. 
liabililiea (rf ■ criminal cfaaraeter wiD hare to be eooMrred, 
nnder tbe titlea of alaTerr, amug^ing, piracy, and var. 

8Si. Tbe ahip, tben, ia wA reapcMuil^ for tbe wilfiil, 
malicioiu act of tbe maatcr beyond tbe acope of hia an- 
tboritj, aa in Tilfullj roniung into anotber reas^ Ida. 
Druid Seine. 

885. A ship it not liable for an act done in obediemce 
to tbe commaod of a soperior antbori^ wbicb abe is bound 
to obej. Sbe ii not liable for a eolliaion occasioned by the 
master's act in obedience to an order of an officer of tbe 
guremment whom she is by contract with the govemmeat 
bound to obej ; as by hanging on upon her warp under the 
order of the Captun of a Queen's ship, or by acting in obe- 
dience to the orders of the Dockmaeter in going into dock. 
(Sultanea. Bilboa.) Tbe responsibility Is with the officer who 
issued tbe commsQd. 

883. We have alreatly spoken in detail of the extent of 
her exemption from liability in obeying the orders of a pilob 
whom she is bound to receive. 

887. The owner of a British ship is wholly exempted from 
loss or damage which may happen without his actual &ult 
or privity: — 1. By destruction or injury through fireof any 
goods on board his ship. 2. By robbery, embezslemeDt, 
mabiug away with or secreting any gold, silver, watches, 
jewels, diamonds, or other precious stores on board his ahip ; 
unless the owner or shipper at the time of shipping insert 
in his bills of lading, or otherwise declare in writing to the 
master or owner, the true nature or value of such articles. 
1 M.S. A. 602. 

888. The ship is liable for the negligent conduct of any 
other agent to whom she is confided, as well as for the neg- 
ligences of her master or officer in command. (Buby 
Queen.) And she is liable whether she remains under the 
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control of her owners, or is transferred to the control of 
others, by a charterparty, making the charterers owners for 
the time. Ticonderoga. Eenton v. Dublin Steam Packet 
Company. 

889. A ship of war is responsible as a merchant ship, but 
she is discharged from the custody of the court, being always 
in the custody of the sovereign. In England, the course is 
that the Lords of the Admiralty direct an appearance for de- 
fence of the action, restoring, by act of justice, the suitor 
to as good a position as if he had the ship in arrest. 
Athol. Leila. Eesolute. 

890. The ship continues liable, notwithstanding her as- 
signment, after collision, and even after judgment at law 
recovered against her former owner. 

891. LiPB, Loss OP. — Neither the law of the sea, nor the 
common law of England, give any compensation for the loss 
of life by mismanagement of a ship. (Cope v. Doherty.) 
But compensation is given with reference to such loss oc- 
curring in British waters (1 M. S. A. 604), whether the 
ship be foreign or British. It is also given in respect of 
such loss occurring in a British ship by collision with a 
British ship on the open sea, and in cases in which any 
foreign country shall have intimated to the British Crown 
its acquiescence in such law, in respect of such loss oc- 
curring by collision between foreign ships of that country, 
or a foreign ship of that country and a British ship on the 
open sea. 3 M. S. A. 58. 

892. Measube of Liability. — By the generally ac- 
cepted law of the sea, the liability of the owner for da- 
mage occasioned by the vessel's misconduct is limited only 
by the amount of the injury she inflicts, and the costs of 
compelling him to make compensation. Cope v. Doherty. 
"Wild Eanger. 

893. Limitation of Liability. — The policy of com- 
merce has induced most nations to prescribe limits to such 
liability where the owner has not personally been guilty of 
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negligence or fault. This limitfttion is of comparatiTelj 
modem origin ; it does not appear to bare found place in 
the Bhodiaa or the Boman law, or in tfae Iawb of Oleron, 
Wiabf, and tbe Uanse. It was first adopted by Holland, 
next by France, afterwardH hj Eotterdam. It was intro- 
duced into tbia country in 1731, by the statute 7 Geo. U. 
C. 15 (Abbott, 394, 396) ; since which it has undei^one 
Tarious modifications, the last of which was made in 1862. 

894. According to the law of Britain, the owner, except 
under particular circumstances, is not liable for damage be- 
yond tbe value of his offending vessel and the freight. But 
it raust excite the smile of the jurist unfamiliar with the 
constitution of English tribunals, to observe the roundabout 
way and expensive friction by which he is to obtain the 
benefit of that immunity. 

895. The common-law court cannot directly touch the 
offending ship, but gives damages for the injury arising 
from collision by a judgment, under which all the property 
of the owner, and his person, may be taken. It knows no- 
thing of the value of the vessel. The court of law cannot 
recognize the law, but gives its verdict aud judgment sepa- 
rately in each action ; so that, notwithstanding the law, ten 
times the ship's value might be recovered in a series of 
actions. 

896. The Admiralty Court cannot directly touch the 
owner or his property, it can only arrest, imprison, and sell 
the offending vessel, to whomsoever she belongs ; she alone 
ifl amenable to this jurisdiction. The first of fifty injured 
parties (ships and persons) who obtains judgment, is first 
served, and each in succession ; the first who can complete 
his remedy carries off the irhole or the greater part of the 
produce, and little or nothing remains to answer subsequent 
claims. 

There is a third tribunal, — the Court of Chancery. To 
this the injured party has no access ; if he come be is dis- 
missed, and compelled to pay tbe costs of coming to the 
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wrong place, and told that the Law Court or the Admiralty 
is the proper arena, as though Equity had nothing to do 
with the matter. But as soon as two or three, or twenty 
or thirty, or more or less, have gone to the C ourt of Law 
and two or three, or twenty or thirty, or more or less have 
gone to the Court of Admiralty, where not one of them has 
a chance of getting relief, the shipowner walks into Chan- 
cery, and that court stops all the actions in the Law Court 
against him, and all the actions in the Admiralty against 
the vessel, on his producing her value, and an affidavit with 
his bill. He obtains an injunction. Then all must come 
from the Law Courts and the Admiralty into the forum 
from which they had been excluded, and come with speed, 
lest its door should again be closed against them. 

897. The Merchant Shipping Act (1 M. S. A., part ix., 
sec. 504) exempted the owner of a sea-going ship from all 
liability in damages beyond the value of his vessel and 
freight, subject to a provision that in case of loss of life, 
or personal injury to any passenger, the value of the ship 
and freight should not in any case be taken at less than 
£15 per registered ton, in cases in which, without his ac- 
tual fault or privity, — 

1. Loss of life or personal injury was caused to any 
person carried in the ship. 

2. Damage or loss was caused to any goods, merchan- 
dise, or other things on board the ship. 

3. Loss of life or personal injury was, by the improper 
navigation of the ship, caused to any person in any other 
ship or boat. 

4. Any loss or damage was, by the improper navigation 
of the ship, caused to any other ship or boat, or goods, 
merchandise, or other things on board any other ship or 
boat. 

And (by sec. 505) it was declared that the value of the 
carriage of any goods belonging to the owners, passage- 
money and hire under any contract, except one to begin 
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six months after the loss, should be considered as freight ; 
and (sec. 515) it was declared that all sums paid for 
damages or costs, under the ninth part of the Act, might be 
brought into account among part-owners of the ship as 
money disbursed for her use. 

And (sec. 516) it was declared that nothing in the ninth 
part of the Act contained should lessen or take away any 
liability to which any master or seaman, being also owner 
or part-owner of the ship, was subject in his capacity of 
master or seaman, or extend to any British ship not being 
recognized as a British ship by the Act. 

898. This Act extends to all British colonies, whether 
acquired by conquest or settlement. (Rajah of Cochin.) And 
(sec. 547) the legislative authority of any British possession 
was empowered, by any Act or Ordinance, confirmed by the 
Queen in Council, to repeal, wholly or in part, any of its 
provisions relating to ships registered in such possession, 
from the time of the proclamation of such Act or Ordi- 
nance and order of approval. 

899. The Act extended the limitation of liability to the 
owner of a British ship in respect of a collision with an- 
other British ship on the open sea, or in the waters of a 
foreign nation. (Cleopatra.) And it extended that pro- 
tection to the owner of a British ship in respect of a colli- 
sion with a foreign ship in British waters. General Iron 
Screw-Colliery Company v. Schurmans. 

900. It was held that it did not extend the limitation of 
liability to the owner of a foreign ship which had injured 
another foreign ship on the open sea. Cope v. Doherty. 

901. But the Merchant Shipping Act of 1862 (3 M. S. A., 
s. 2) repealed the 1 M. S. A., ss. 504>, 505, except as to 
any liabilities incurred before such repeal ; and in substi- 
tution for those clauses, it provides (sec. 54) that the owner 
of any ship, whether British or foreign, shall not, in cases 
where all or any of the following events occur without his 
actual fault or privity ; that is to say, — 
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1. Where loss of life or personal injury is caused to 
any person carried in his ship. 

2. Where damage or loss is caused to any goods, mer- 
chandise, or other things whatsoever on board his ship. 

3. Where loss of life or personal injury is, by reason 
of the improper navigation of his ship as aforesaid, caused 
to any person carried in any other ship or boat. 

4. Where any loss or damage is, by reason of the im- 
proper navigation of his ship as aforesaid, caused to any 
other ship or boat, or to any goods, merchandise, or other 
things whatsoever on board any other ship or boat, — 

be answerable in damages in respect of loss of life or per- 
sonal injury, either alone or together with loss or damage 
to ships, boats, goods, merchandise, or other things, to an 
aggregate amount exceeding £16 for each ton of his ship's 
tonnage ; nor in respect of loss or damage to ships, goods, 
merchandise, or other things, whether there be in addition 
loss of life or personal injury, or not, to an aggregate 
amount exceeding £S for each ton of the ship's tonnage ; 
such tonnage to be the registered tonnage in the case of 
sailing-ships, and in the case of steam-ships the gross ton- 
nage, without deduction on account of engine-room. 

902. If a foreign ship has been, or can be, measured ac- 
cording to British law, the tonnage, as ascertained by such 
measurement, shall, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be her tonnage. If she has not been, and can- 
not be, measured under British law, the Surveyor-General 
of Tonnage in the United Kingdom, and the chief mea- 
suring-officer in any British possession abroad, shall, on 
receiving from or by direction of the court hearing the 
case such evidence concerning the dimensions of the ship 
as it may be found practicable to furnish, give a certificate 
under his hand, stating what would, in his opinion, have 
been the tonnage of such ship if she had been duly mea- 
sured according to British law ; and the tonnage so stated 
in such certificate shall, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be her tonnage. 
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903. When (sec. 60) it appears that the rules concern- 
ing the measurement of tonnage of merchant ships in force 
under the Merchant Shipping Act have been adopted by 
the Government of, and are in force in, any foreign country, 
the Crown may, by Order in Council, direct that the ships 
of such foreign country shall be deemed to be of the ton- 
nage denoted in their certificates of registry, or other na- 
tional papers, and it shall no longer be necessary for such 
ships to be remeasured in any British port or place ; but such 
ships shall be deemed to be of the tonnage denoted in their 
certificates of registry or other papers, in the same manner, 
to the same extent, and for the same purposes, as the ton- 
nage denoted in the certificates of registry of British ships. 

The issuing, modification, and publication of such Orders 
in Council are regulated by sections 61, 62, 63, and 64. 

904. The extension of this limitation of liability is in ac- 
cordance with international law. 

905. As a general principle, the rights arising out of a 
contract, and the question whether a particular act is a 
civil wrong, creating a right to compensation, are to be de- 
termined by the law of the country in which the contract 
was made or the act was done. If, then, that contract was 
made, or that act was done on the sea, which is not within 
the jurisdiction of any country, the rights arising from it 
must be determined by the law of the sea. 

906. We have already observed that every country has 
the right to legislate as to the conduct and rights of its 
own subjects, as among themselves, on the sea, and, so far 
as the administration of the law rests with its own tribu- 
nals, even within the territories of another nation ; and that, 
on the other hand, no country can rightfully legislate as to 
the conduct or rights of foreigners among themselves, or 
their rights against the subjects of the legislating nation, 
arising out of contracts or acts entered into or occurring 
within the limits of a foreign nation, or on the open sea. 

907. Conventions may, however, be made between na- 
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tioQs, creating laws obligatory upon the subjects of the 
contracting parties within the limits of such nations, or on 
the open sea ; and, so far as the administration of the law 
rests with their tribunals, even within the territories of an- 
other foreign country. 

908. Every nation may moreover confer privileges on the 
subjects of a foreign nation, and prescribe the conditions on 
which such privileges shall be enjoyed. The foreigner who 
claims the privilege must comply with the conditions. 

If two nations, even by distinct acts, confer the like pri- 
vilege on the subjects ot each other, a forum, foreign to 
both these nations^ may justly consider such concessions as 
constituting a common law for the subjects of the two na- 
tions, as though made in pursuance of a convention be- 
tween them. In doing so, the foreign forum would act in 
aid of the law of such nations. 

909. In accordance with these principles, the municipal 
law of England cannot be properly applied between fo- 
reigners, whether of one or several nations, on a question 
as to the wrongfulness of collision, or the rights springing 
from a wrongful collision, or as to salvage, on the high seas, 
or within the aquatic territories of any foreign state. As 
between them, the question of right must be determined 
according to the law to which they are amenable — the law 
of the sea, the municipal law of both parties, or the law 
arising out of convention, or the common law of the sub- 
jects of both countries, created by the reciprocal conces- 
sions to which we have alluded. If a convention exists be- 
tween the country of the forum and the country or coun- 
tries to which both litigants belong ; or if one of the liti- 
gants belongs to the country of the forum, and the other to 
a country within the convention, then the question of right 
must be determined according to the convention, and, so 
far as the convention adopts it, the municipal law of the 
country of the forum, by reference to that municipal law. 

910. But the remedy for the violation of rights is go- 
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Tcnwd bf the law of the foram in wUch it ia aonght ; and 
it ia JQst and equitable that a coontr^ ahoiild by ita lava 
denj in its tribnnala, to a foreigner vbo bbAb it there, anj 
greater meanire of relief or compenaation than it affords to 
ita own acbjeeta. The law of one country cannot limit the 
KabilHj as between foreigners in respect of a collision within 
tbe waten of their own or a third nation, or on the open 
aea; but it can limit the amount of relief which shall be 
afforded to tbe foreigner wbo ^peala to its courts. With 
tjiia principle tbe legislation of 3 H. S. A. s. 54, is ac- 
cordant ; it places the foreigner npoo an equality with a 
British aabject, as to the redress which he can obtain in 
the British tribunal ; if he claim more, he most seek it 
elsewhere. 

911. With reference to collisions within the national t^ 
ritories, the law not only determines the measure of tbe 
remedy, but prescribes the limit of tbe right, as weU of 
foreigners of the same or different nations as of its own 
subjects ; and it must be assumed that a Uw for the pro- 
tection of navigation, expressed in general terms, is intended 
to apply alike to native and foreign vessels within the pre- 
sidial line. 

912. By the law of the United States (Act of Gongmis of 
1851, Sept. 2, cb. 43, s. 3), the liability of the owner of any 
vessel for embezzlement, loBs or destruction by tbe master, 
officers, mariners.pBSBengen, or any other person, of anypro- 
perty, goods, or merchandiBe on board such vessel, or for any 
loss, damage, or iujury by collision, or for any act, matter, or 
thing, losa, damage, or forfeiture done, occasioned, or incurred 
without the privity or knowledge of the owner, shall in no 
case exceed the amount or value of his interest in the vessel, 
and her freight then pending. 

(Bee. 4.) If any such embezzlement, lose, or destruction, 
shall be suffered by several freighters or owners of goods, 
wares, or merchandise, or any property whatever on the same 
voyage, and the whole value of the vessel and her freight 
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for the voyage shall not be sufficient to make compensation 
to each of them, they shall receive compensation from the 
shipowner in proportion to their respective losses ; and for 
that purpose the freighters and owners, of the property, and 
the owner of the vessel, or any of them, may take the ap- 
propriate proceedings in any court for the purpose of appor- 
tioning the sum for which the owner of the vessel may be 
liable amongst the parties entitled thereto. And it shall be 
deemed a sufficient compliance with the requirements of the . 
Act on the part of the owner if he shall transfer his interest 
in the vessel and freight for the benefit of such claimants 
to a trustee, to be appointed by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, for the persons who may prove to be legally 
entitled thereto, and after such transfer all claims and pro- 
ceedings against the owner shall cease. 

913. The owner may (3 M. S. A. 65) indemnify himself 
to some extent by insurances effected against any or all the 
events enumerated in the 54th section, occurring without his 
actual fault or privity, for " such insurances shall not be in- 
valid by reason of the nature of the risk.'* 

914. It may be observed that the expression improper 
navigation '* as aforesaid," referring to the antecedent 
clauses of the Act, does not limit it to any particular kind of 
default ; the 20th regulation in the schedule shows that the 
Act contemplates any improper navigation which constitutes 
just grounds for holding the owner liable for the damage, 
without his personal privity or fault. 

915. The owner is liable in respect of every such loss of 
life, personal injury, loss or damage of goods, on each dis- 
tinct occasion, to the same extent as if no other loss, damage, 
or injury had arisen. (1 M. S. A. 506.) If therefore th0 
Mary run down the Ann, of greater value than hers'elf, 
those int-erested in the Ann are entitled to compensation 
to the extent of the full value of the Mary ; and if the 
Mary afterwards in the course of her voyage run down 
the Elizabeth, the Jane, and half-^a-dozen other vessels/ 
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each ifl entitled to eompenB&tion within tbe extent of the 
full Tslue of the Mary ; >o that tbe pemiciooa Teeael may 
inrolTe her owners iu liability to many times the amount of 
vbat she was worth. 

916. Tai Yalvb of the impugnant vessel is what she 
was wortb at tho time of inflicting tbe injury, to be de- 
termined, on the best available evidence, by competent 
valuers selected by arrangement, or, if necessary, ^pointed 

, by the court. (African Steam Ship Company v. Swansey.) 
When a ship has been sold by the Admiralty, her value 
has been taken at tbe gross price paid by the purchaaer, 
without deducting tbe expenses of sale. (Leycester ▼. 
Logan.) And no deduction is to be made for any damage 
she may have austained from the collision. 

917. Tbe costs of the sale are not to be deducted, but 
must be borne by the owner, because the valuation is in re- 
lief of his liability ; and for the same reason he must bear 
the costs of tbe actions against him at law, and in the Ad- 
miralty, and the costs of the proceedings in Chancery, of 
convening tbe partiea interested and dividing the fund ; but 
he is not to be burthened with the costs or expenses occa- 
sioned by the lidgation of conflicting claims. African 
Steam-Ship Company v. Swanzey. Leycester v. Logan. 

918. The parties injured are entitled to whatever profit 
may have been derived from investment of the amount paid 
into the Court of Chancery, and to interest at £4 percent., 
or any further Bum which the owner is bound to pay in re- 
spect of the value of the ship and freight. Nixon v. 
Boberts. Hoangho. Dundee. Leycester v. Logan. 

919. The provision (1 M. 8. A. 504) that the valne of the 
vessel should be estimated at £15 per ton at least, was in- 
troduced only to provide a greater compensation for the loss 
of life or personal injury ; when, therefore, all such da- 
mages had been otherwise satisfied, the owner was relieved 
from that mode of estimating tbe value of his ship. (Nixon 
y. fioberts.) See 3 M, S. A. 54, which has introduced a ape. 
cisi provision on the subject. 
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920. In any proceeding, under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, against the owner on account of loss of life, in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, the master's list, or the du- 
plicate list of passengers, delivered to the proper officer of 
Customs, under the Passengers Act, 1855, sec< 16, is suffi* 
cient proof that the persons, in respect of whose death any 
prosecution or proceeding is instituted, were passengers on 
board the ship at the time of their deaths. 3 M. S. A. 56. 

921. ErEMEDT. — The remedy for an injury caused in the 
open sea is primarily to be sought in the court of the nation 
to which the aggressor belongs. To that court, if he find 
the offender within its jurisdiction, the injured party should 
appeal. 

922. If the aggressor come within the national waters of 
the aggressed, either immediately or at a reasonable time 
after the aggression, the aggressed has a right to resort to 
the courts of her own country for redress. 

923. In aid of this right, so far as the British Crown and 
its subjects are concerned, the law provides (1 M. S. A. 527) 
that if any foreign ship which has caused injury in any part 
of the world to any property of the Crown, or any subject, 
shall be found within any port, river, or three miles of the 
•coast of the United Kingdom, she may be arrested by the 
officer of Customs, or other officer named in an order 
under the authority of a Judge of any Court of Eecord, or of 
the Admiralty, or of the Court of Session, or of the Sheriff 
of the colony within whose jurisdiction she is. This order 
is to be granted on its being shown, on summary application, 
that such injury was occasioned by the misconduct or want of 
skill of the master or mariners of such vessel. And she is to 
be detained until her owner, master, or consignee, shall have 
made satisfaction for the injury, or given security, to the 
satisfaction of the judge, to abide the event, and pay such 
costs as may be awarded in such action, suit, or other legal 
proceeding as may be instituted in respect of the injury. 
And (1 M. S. A. 527) such ship may be detained by any 

R 2 
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commiBstoned officer, on full pa^ , of the Navy, or officer of 
the CuBtoma, or coDsular officer, when neceBsary, to afford 
time for making application to the judge or Bheriff. 

924. If a ahip on the open sea cause injury to a ship of her 
owu nation, and Bail into a foreign port, the injured veeael, 
or her owner, ma; appeal to the tribunal of that court, or 
vait until the aggrcBBOr returns to her own country. He 
may pursue his remedy in either. 

925. If the injury is occasioned by the ship of one nation 
to the Bbip of another, and the aggressor sail into a port of 
a nation foreign to both, the injured vessel may pursue her 
remedy there. 

926. Conflict ot Lawb. — If, as to the third part of this 
Act (hs. 109-290, as to masters and Beamen), in any matter 
relating to any ship, or to any person belonging to any ship, 
there appears to he a conflict of lavs, then, if there is in 
such third part of the Act any provision on the subject 
which is thereby expressly made to extend to Bucb Bhip, the 
case is gOTcrned by such provision ; if there be no such 
provision, the case is governed by the law of the place in 
which Buch ship is registered. 1 M. S. A. 290. 

927. CorKTS, Aj>mibaxti. — Marine affairs have in most 
nations been committed more or lesB to a jurisdiction dis- 
tinct from those which preside over matters arising on laud. 

In England, the jurisdiction of the Arch-Pirate, and hia 
successor the A dmiral, was anciently far more extensive than 
it is at present. 

The history of that tribunal is beyond the scope of this 
work, nor does its conatitution fall within it, further than 
to state that the Court of the High Admiral is constituted 
of a judge who acts in matters of collision, with the assist- 
ance, for ascertainment of the facts and as to nautical con- 
duct, of two persons experienced in maritime affairs, two of 
the masters or elder brothers of the Trinity House, a mari- 
time institution ; and in the estimate and assessment of value 
and damages, with the assistance of merchants and persons 
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ftkilled in the subject of inquiry in aid of its registrar, and 
other more immediate officers. From this court there \ti 
an appeal to the judicial branch of the Privy Council, which 
avails itself of similar aid from naval sailing-masters, and^ 
when necessary, from other persons experienced in matters 
of shipping and nautical affairs. 

928. The jurisdiction of the Admiralty is, in rem, over the 
vessel against which the claim for injury, salvage, pilotage, 
and the like is made ; it has jurisdiction also against the 
cargo generally as to salvage, but in respect of collision, al- 
though it be the property of the shipowner, only to the extent 
of the net freight due after all deductions, including the 
costs of paying the amount into court, and any penalties 
which may have accrued from non-fulfilment of the charter- 
party. Its jurisdiction does not extend to attachment of the 
goods of the owner ; in fact, its jurisdiction is against the 
ship or property saved. It impersonates the vessel with hex' 
liabilities and rights. (Victor. Leo.) Therefore the injured 
vessel a[)pears also in her proper person as a plaintiff; 
and whei> each ship involved in a collision asserts that the 
other is in fault, there are generally cross-actions^ which are 
heard together. Mangerton ; William. 

929. Its jurisdiction extends over the high seas and all 
British waters. In colonial waters its jurisdiction is concur- 
rent with the colonial courts, and in exercising that branch 
of its jurisdiction it gives effect to the local laws. Peerless. 

930« It has jurisdiction as to collisions and the like oc- 
currences on the open sea, not only in questions between 
two British ships, or between a foreign and a British ship, 
but also between two foreign ships, if either seek its aid. 
And such is the jurisdiction exercised by other European 
courts and the courts of America, and properly exerciseable 
in all states where there is jurisdiction against the ship by 
the court in whose country the offender is found. Grieves- 
wald. Johan Friedrich. 

9B1. It has jurisdiction between a sea-going vessel and 8' 
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barge, which does not fall within that denomination, in a 

of collision in waters within the body of a county. Malvina. 

982. It has jurisdiction between two British vessels, 
though one is English and the other Irish, in respect of a 
GoUision occurring in a foreign river in the waters of a fo- 
reign state. Diana. Cleopatra. 

933. But it has no jurisdiction in respect of a collision 
between two foreign vessels in the waters of any foreign 
state, except when such right has been conceded by that fo- 
reign state. Ida. 

984. The supreme British Court at Constantinople has, 
under a convention with the Sultan, and the Act 6 & 7 
Vict. c. 94, B. 1, and Order in Council, 27 August, 1860, ju- 
risdiction in cases of collision between British ships within 
Turkish waters, both in rem and in personam. Laconia. 

935. The Court of Admiralty has not jurisdiction to 
arrest a foreign ship at the suit of a British part-owner, to 
compel bail to be given for her return to her own port, for 
the vessel in which he has embarked his capital is subject to 
the law of the country to which she belongs. Gtraff. Arthur. 
Bemsdorff. 

936. It has not jurisdiction against a pilot to compel him 
to pay the damage of a collision. The remedy of the injured 
party is at common law, by suit on the bond given to the Trinity 
House or other institution to which he belongs. Maria. 

.937. Amount of Dakagb. — ^As the proceeding in the 
Admiralty is against the ship and the freight to which she 
is entitled, it can give relief only to the extent of that amount 
to be raised by sale, unless she is redeemed. Sometimes it 
ip necessary to ascertain the amount of damage done, and 
also the value of the: offender and her freight; sometimes 
the amount of the injury is confessedly beyond that value; 
in such case expense is obviated by ascertaining simply that 
value. But in the Admiralty, the first who establishes his 
demand by decree, is to be paid in full to the extent of the 
value of the offender, which might leave little or nothing 
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to answer other demands. For this reason it is that the 
Court of Chancery grants an injunction to restrain proceed, 
ings in the Admiralty, when there are several injured, that 
the amount may be equitably distributed among the sufferersi 
and this injunction will be granted even after judgment in 
which the ship has been condemned. Lyra. Leycester y. 
Logan. 

938. More than the amount of the value of the ship and 
freight cannot be recovered against a foreign owner, when 
entitled to the limited liability, although he may have given 
a bond for a larger amount. (Duchess of Brabant.) The lien 
for the damages awarded in case of collision, or for salvage, 
has precedence of the lien of the master and crew for wages. 
Linda Flor. 

939. This is not the place to enter into a general inquiry 
as to the practice of this court or its observances with re* 
gard to costs, but it may be convenient to the mariner that 
we should mention a few isolated points. 

940. The Admiralty takes judicial notice of the prescrip- 
tions of the Merchant Shipping Acts, such as the incapacity 
of a ship to recover compensation by reason of her non-ob- 
servance of the rules as to sailing, signals, and the like, al- 
though the objection is not pleaded. 

941. The court refused to require a foreigner, in a suit 
for damages against an English vessel for collision, to give 
security for damages, on the ground that the defendant dis- 
puted the identity of his vessel with the impugnant. Peri. 

942. The court has refused costs to the plaintiff ship, on 
account of the misconduct of the crew towards the ship 
which had committed the aggression. Catalonia. 

943. The court gives costs against a ship of the Eoyal 
Navy in the same manner as against a private vesseL But 
it cannot give costs against the Crown, plaintiff in a case of 
collision, as snch a case is not within the 18 & 19 Yict. c 
90. Consequently, if the Crown and others are co-plaintiffs, 
the other co-plaintiffs have to bear the whole burthen ; but 
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which we have already referred in cases of collision, where 
both vessels are in the wrong, and salvors can have no divi- 
sion among them in those courts of the amount which they 
may recover. 

949. We must refer to Lush and other large treatises for 
the proceedings at common law. 

950. The actions in these courts, however numerous, 
may all be stayed by the Court of Chancery, when the da- 
mage she has done exceeds the value of the ship. 

951. The right of action for damages, for loss of life, or 
personal injury, is reserved (1 M. S. A. 512) in case the 
Board of Trade decline to interfere, or in certain terms if the 
claimant is dissatisfied with the amount assessed (ib. 511) ; 
but by resorting to this right he loses the priority of lion, 
which he otherwise has, against the fund. Ib. 513. 

952. The Coxtbt oe Chakoebt in England or Ireland, 
and the Court of Session in Scotland, and any competent 
court in any British possession, subject to the right given to 
the Board of Trade of recovering damages in the United 
Kingdom in respect of loss of life or personal injury, may 
entertain proceedings at the suit of the shipowner, where 
any liability has been, or is alleged to have been, incurred by 
the owner in respect of loss of life, personal injury, or loss 
of or damage to ships, boats, or goods, and several claims are 
made or apprehended, for the purpose of determining the 
amount of such liability, subject as aforesaid, and for distri- 
bution of such amount rateably -amongst the several claim- 
ants. And such court may stop all actions and suits pending 
in any other court in relation to the same subject-matter. 
Its proceedings are conducted in such manner, and subject to 
such regulations, as to making any persons interested parties 
and the exclusion of claimants who do not come in within 
a certain time, and requiring security from the owner and 
payment of costs as the court thinks fit. 1 M. S. A. 514. 

953. The shipowner, to sustain his bill in Chancery for 
injunction, and for the ascertainment and distribution of the 
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Tslue among claiinanta, or expected daimanta, mnrt admit 
hia liability. Hill v. Andae. 

954. The bill maj be sastained after actionB commenced 
in tbe court of law. The iojanction will be granted onlj on 
payment into court of the value of the ship and freight, to 
be etated by the shipowner, or, when she belongs to a com- 
pany, by its managing director or proper officer, having re- 
gard to the Act of Parliament. Africaa Steam Ship Com- 
pany v. Swaniey. 

965. It may be sustained after a decree of the Court of 
Admiralty condemning the ship and freight with costs, and 
an order for apprwsement and sale, — indeed, at any time be- 
fore actual sale ; and although the Court of Chancery will 
not exercise a direct control over the ship, if in the cnatody 
of the officer of the Admiralty, it will impose terms on the 
party who obtained the condemoatian to enable Chancery to 
apportion the proceeds among all entitled to participate. 
But when she has been sold the Bhipowner mnst pay into 
court the difference, if any, between the value of the ship 
and freight and the amount realized by the sale. Leycester 
T.Logan. 

966. The order for an injunction also directs advertise- 
ments to discover the claimants, and an inquiry as to the 
value of the ship and freight, and how it ought to be ap- 
portioned among the persons vho may eHtablish their claims 
(Africui Steam Ship Company v. Swanzey) ; and the amount 
is apportioned accordingly. 
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eonsequenceSy as they arise on the open sea or in the waters 
of a particular state. 

Human power and skOl are often unequal to the terrible 
encounter with the winds and waves an/i other perils of the 
ocean. 

Part of the cargo, or the whole, or all things movable, 
must go overboard to lighten the ship to save her from 
foundering or wreck. 

The consideration of the average, which all interested 
should bear in the common loss from this calamity, is colla- 
teral to the laws of navigation. Its ramifications are of 
vast extent. It was the favourite topic of the laws of 
Ehodes, of Eome, of Oleron, and the Consolato del Mare, 
an interesting topic ; but it does not fall within the compass 
of this work. 

All has gone overboard ; the good ship strives and 
strains and struggles ; the knowledge of the pilot, the 
skill of the master, the energy of the crew, the industry 
of the sailors, the labour and appliances of the pumps 
and her carpenters, battle with the billows in vain ; she 
is abandoned, water-logged ; she is stranded or hurled 
upon the shore ; — ^where are her cargo and her crew ? 
She has not in vain sounded the signals of distress. Intre- 
pid mariners are issuing from the coast. Pilots, more con- 
versant with the danger, are straining their strength to- 
wards her. They are on board ; the bravery of the lifeboat 
has at length overcome the breaking and baffling billows, or 
the life-preserving cannon has roared in grateful thunder, 
and flung the rope of salvation, instead of the bolt of de- 
struction, upon her quaking deck. She struggles ; she heaves 
heavily ; the storm and the waters yield ; she is rescued at 
the extremest struggle. 

Such services deserve requital. The case of the wreck and 
the law of salvage are, to some extent, incident to the rights 
of navigation, for they are the protectors of those rights. 

958. The barbarian regards the treasures and the timber 
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with which the Btorm has strewed his coasts as the gifts of 
the bounteous ocean, and slaughters or enslaves the wretches 
who cling to the wreck. The lord of the barbarians seizes 
upon the godsend, and allows his vassals a scanty share. 

Gentler savages have soothed the perishing mariners, ad- 
ministered to their necessities, gHthered the fragments, and 
lent their rude assistance to repair the ship. 

Civilization provides protection for the relics of the catas- 
trophe, and for every one in distress ; and gives to the com- 
mon stock, by way of compensation for the charge it has to 
sustain in providing such protection, that for which no 
owner can be found. The institutions of all civilized na- 
tions do not quite agree, but the principles upon which they 
are founded are the same. 

What we have stated, with modifications to correspond 
with the intermediate stages of society, affords the substance 
of the history of the law of wreck. 

959. The Ithodians and, following them, the ILoraans, 
declared that the right of property was not relinquished by 
committing it in desperation to the custody of the waves ; 
and that, though the storm had reft the ship from the ma- 
riner and hurled it upon the coast, it had not wrenched it 
from the dominion of the law ; but that the owner might re- 
claim the fragments against the finder, and vindicate his title 
against the thief. To him who honestly preserved and re- 
stored it, Ehodes and Eome gave a liberal reward ; on those 
who attempted to plunder, they wreaked the fulness of their 
wrath. When no one entitled appeared after sufficient time 
and opportunity, they held the finders entitled to all de- 
scriptions of wreck, as though returned into the common 
stock and belonging to those who should first appropriate it 
to their use, and, perhaps, as an inducement to keep it care- 
fully until a claimant should appear. 

960. Wreck was one of the eight " pack-horses " of the 
kings of Wales, or, rather, it was borne to him by one of 
his pack-horses, the sea. (Venedolian aiid Dimetian Codes, 
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i. 79^, 487.) But the kings did not enjoy the whole spoil* 
the Church occasionally claimed a share. If a ship be 
wrecked upon the land of a bishop, the proceeds are to be 
divided between the bishop and the king. K it be wrecked 
on the king's own land, it entirely belongs to him. (Dime- 
tian Code, i. 655.) But by reference to the * Triads,' it ap- 
peairs that the Welsh had a righteous notion of wreck, — it 
comprised only that for which no owner appeared. " Three 
things the kings shall have which the sea shall cast upon the 
land ; first, a ship without an owner and its cargo and 
goods." Triads, i. 609. 

dOl. Wreck was also one of the " flowers " of the pre- 
rogative of the Saxon and Norman kings : — " Hsbc sunt jura 
qu£B rex Anglise solus et super omnes homines habet in 
terra sua — flemenfyrme, thesaurus . inventus, naufragium, 
maris algarum." (LI. Hen. I. x. 1. De jure regis.) By an 
Act, not so wisely discriminative as the * Triads,' 3 Edw. I. c. 
4 (1275), it was ordained that nothing should be deemed 
wreck if a man, dog, or cat escaped alive from the vessel ; 
but that it should be kept by view of the sheriff or coroner 
to be restored to the owner if claimed within a year and a 
day ; if not so claimed, to be delivered to the king's proper 
officers or the person entitled to wreck. So that the owner's 
title might depend on the life of, and the clemency of the 
wreckers towards, his cat. By the Act as to the king's pre- 
rogative rights, 1 7 Edw. II. c. 11, it is declared that the king 
shall have wreck of the sea throughout the realm, whales 
and great sturgeons taken in the seas or elsewhere within 
the realm, except in certain places privileged by the king. 
The 27 Edw. III. stat. 2, c. 18, the statute as to commerce, 
provides a remedy for merchants robbed on the sea for the 
recovery of their goods brought into England ; and that 
when ships are driven by tempests or other mischance on 
the coasts, and the goods come to the shore, not being within 
the description of wreck, they shall be delivered without 
delay to the merchants to whom they belong, on a reasonable 
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966. The storm-tossed vessel and her cargo may be scat- 
tered on the waters and on the shore. In the beginning of 
her peril, portions of her contents may be cast overboard, 
with casks and buoys fastened to them to indicate where 
they may be found : these are distinguished by the name of 
ligan ; of others thrown overboard in indiscriminate confu* 
sion, some may sink, the rest may float (jetsam and flotsam) 
among the rocks, the currents, and the waves ; the hull or 
its fragments, the residue of the cargo or that which was 
thrown overboard, may be hurled or drifted — ^wrecked — upon 
the shore. 

967. By the law of this land, in conformity with the 
Ehodian law, the owner retains his title to ligan, jetsam, 
flotsam, wreck, to all the relics which may be saved, subject 
to a reasonable compensation for salvage and care. But 
when no owner appears within a year and a day to make his 
claim, the derelict property belongs to the Crown, or to those 
who claim under grants from the Crown. The titles were 
various to the articles designat'Cd by those euphonious 
names, but to which of the feudal chiefs they anciently be- 
longed, or to whom they now belong, is immaterial to the 
merchant and mariner, who knows not where they are. 
For practical purposes they are all comprised under the de- 
signation of wreck, — wreck of the sea or vnreck at common 
law. 

968. The Merchant Shipping Acts of Britain have es- 
tablished in the owner and all wjio properly assist in the 
preservation of wrecks, rights in accordance with the na- 
tural right over the lands which constitute the bank of the 
sea ; they have also appointed officers, and made penal pro- 
visions for the security of every kind of wreck. 

969. All persons rendering assistance to a ship in dis- 
tress or the persons on board, unless there is some public 
road equally convenient, may pass and repass, with carriages 
and horses, if necessary, over any adjoining lands, and de* 
posit the cargo and articles recovered on such lands, doing 
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as little damage as possible. The owner or occupier of the 
land is entitled to compensation for the damage suBtained, 
which constitutes a charge upon the ship, boat, cargo, or 
articles in respect of which the damage has been occasioned. 
In default of payment, he has the like remedies for recovery 
as for the recovery of salvage. And any owner of land 
who (first) impedes or hinders any person authorized from 
passing or repassing, with or without carriages, horses, and 
servants, by locking his gates, refusing to open them, or 
otherwise, or (secondly) impedes or hinders the deposit of 
any cargo or other articles recovered from such ship or boat, 
or (thirdly) prevents such cargo or article from remaining so 
deposited for a reasonable time, until the same can be re- 
moved to a safe place of deposit, is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £100. 1 M. S. A. 44G. 

970. Wbeoe.— In England, the Board of Trade has the 
superintendence of wreck and the appointment of receivers 
and inspectors. 1 M- S. A. 439. 

971. The officers of the Coast-guard have the powers 
given to the inspectors of the Board of Trade, and onthe 
occurrence of shipwreck or abandonment, damage or casualty 
to ships, the inspecting officer of the Coast-guard, or the 
principal officer of Customs, is to make inquiries respecting 
it ; and if it appear to him necessary, or the Board of Trade 
so direct, he is to apply to two justices or a stipendiary ma- 
gistrate to institute a formal investigation. The Act pre- 
scribes the method of proceeding on such inquiry, and in- 
vests the functionaries with the necessary powers. (1 M. S. 
A. 433-438.) And by a series of sections, 439 to 457, this 
Act makes provision for the appointment and method of 
proceedings of the receivers, and defines their powers. 

972. The owner of wreck, who finds or takes possession 
of it, must, under a penalty not exceeding £100, give no« 
tice, as soon as possible, of his having found or taken pos* 
session of it, -describing the marks by which it is distin* 
guished, to the receiver of the district within which it is 
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found. (M. S. A. 450.) Any person other than the owner 
finding or taking possession of wreck must give the like no-^ 
tice, under penalty not exceeding £100, and forfeiture of 
all claim to salvage, and the liahilitj to pay the owner 
douhle the value of the wreck. Ib» 

973. Any person who obstructs the saving of, or plun- 
ders or secretes any shipwrecked property, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £50. 1 M. S. A. 478. 

974. Any person taking into or selling in foreign parts 
any wreck, property derelict, stranded or otherwise in dis- 
tress, found within the United Kingdom, is guilty of felony, 
and subject to four years' penal servitude. I M. S. A. 479^ 

975. The hundred or similar district in England, the 
county, barony, town, or parish in Ireland, the county, city, 
or borough in Scotland, in or nearest to which the offence 
is committed, is liable to make compensation to the owner 
for the plunder, damage, or destruction of his ship, boat, 
apparel, or cargo, stranded or otherwise in distress on or 
near the shore, committed by any persons riotously and 
tumultuously assembled, whether on shore or afloat. 1 M» 
S. A. 477. 

976. When articles belonging to or forming part of 
any foreign ship wrecked on or near the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, or parts of its cargo, are found in or near 
the coasts, or brought into any port of the United Eangdom, 
the Consul-General of the country to which the ship be- 
longs, or, in case of the cargo, to which its owners belong, 
or any consular officer of the country authorized by treaty 
or agreement with this country, is, in the absence of the 
owner, or master or other agent of the owner, deemed the 
agent of the owner, so far as relates to the custody and dis- 
posal of such articles. 2 M. S. A. 19. 

977. "Foreign goods wrecked and brought into the king^^ 
dom are subject to the same duties as on importation. But 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise permit goods saved 
from any ship stranded or wrecked on its homeward voyage 
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to be forwarded to the port of its original destination, and 
such as are saved from any ship stranded or wrecked on its 
outward voyage to be returned to the port at which thej 
were shipped, on giving security for the protection of the 
revenue. 1 M. S. A. 499, 500. 

978. If the owner of the wreck establish his (daim to it 
to the satisfaction of the receiver, within one year from the 
time when it comes under the receiver's care, he is entitled to 
have it delivered to him, on payment of the expenses, fees, 
and salvage provided by the Act. But if no owner appear 
within that period, and the admiral, vice-admiral, lord of 
the manor, or other grantee of the Crown of wreck in that 
place establish his title, he is to receive it on the same 
terms. If no such grantee appears, it is to be sold as* pro- 
perty belonging to the Grown. 1 M. S. A. 470, 471, 475, 
and 8 M. S^ A. 53. 

979. The delivery of the wreck or its proceeds to the 
claimant, in pursuance of 1 M. S. A. part viii., discharges 
the receiver from all liability in respect of it, but does not 
prejudice or affect any question as to the right or title to the 
wreck as between third parties, or any question as to the title 
to the soil on which the wreck was found. 3 M. S. A. 52. 

980. This Act contains provisions for the decision of 
disputed claims to wreck, and empowering the Board of 
Trade to purchase, for the Crown, rights of wreck, from 
corporations and others entitled to them. 1 M. S. A. 472, 
473, and 474. 

981. It also constitutes courts of naval ofScers for the 
investigation of questions of wreck on the high seas or 
abroad, invests them with considerable powers for that pur* 
pose, prescribes their mode of proceeding, the entry of their 
order on the ship's log, and the reports which they are to 
make to the Board of Trade. (1 M. S. A. 260-266.) It di- 
rects that any question oh which a conflict of law may 
arise shall be determined, in the absence of positive provi- 
sion in that statute, by the law of the place in which the 
ship is registered. 1 M. S. A. 290 (926). 
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982. Civil Salvage. — Salvage is a compensation and 
reward for labour, expenses, promptitude, peril, energy, and 
skill in saving, or assisting in saving, the whole or any part 
of a ship, boat, cargo, or things connected with them, and, 
incidentallj, the fi*eight already earned. 
. 983. Civil salvage is in respect of such rescue from the 
perils of the sea. 

984. Military salvage, of which we shall treat in a future 
page, is in respect of such rescue from the enemy, — ^the 
perils of war. 

985. The distinction may be thus strongly manifested : — 
If a ship captured by the enemy is saved from the danger of 
the sea while going into the enemy's port in distress, the 
reward is civil salvage. (Franklin. Whea. 454. Abbott, 
590.) Other distinctions will appear in a future page. 

986. What. — Salvage is a portion, or the value of a 
portion, of property saved, awarded as a compensation for 
saving it. Therefore there can be no salvage in respect of 
property unless there is property saved. 

987. But there may be a right to reasonable recompense 
in the nature of salvage, although the property is lost, or 
although it is relieved from the peril by the cessation of the 
. danger, or by the subsidence of the storm . Thus, if the master 
of a ship in danger or distress employ fishermen or others to 
send a steamer to his rescue, the persons so employed are 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for their service ; and, 
if a steamer, at their instance, go to the ship's aid, she is en- 
titled to compensation, although the ship is lost or the 
danger has passed away. Undaunted. E. U. 

988. But when persons offer their assistance, although 
the offer is accepted, their title is only to salvage in its 
proper sense, and they earn no compensation unless some 
part of the property is saved. If, however, anything is 
saved, they are entitled to a proportion of that, although 
the ship and all the rest of the cargo is utterly lost (TJn- 
daunted. Santissima), and all who have assisted are entitled 
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to participate, in proportion to tbeir assistance, although 
the property is ultimately rescued hy others after their ser- 
vices had ceased. Atlas. Jonge Bastian. 

989. LirE. — And as salvage is a portion, or the yalue of 
a portion, of property saved, there is no salvage, according 
to the maritime law, in respect of the saving of human life. 
Silver Bullion. 

990. But allowance was sometimes made in that respect, 
when connected with the preservation of property, by award- 
ing a higher rate against the property saved ; as in the case 
of steam-packets, whose value depended on their use and 
reputation in the conveyance of passengers. 

991. The owner of a British ship, and also of a foreign 
ship within British waters, is, by positive ordination, ren- 

j dered liable to pay a reasonable salvage, together with all 

expenses properly incurred in the performance of the ser- 
vice, to all persons other than the appointed receivers who 
render services to any ship or boat stranded or otherwise ia 
distress on the shore of any sea or tidal water of the United 
Kingdom — 1st, in assisting the ship or boat ; 2ndly, in saving 
the life of any person belonging to her ; 3rdly, in saving 
her cargo or any part of it. (1 M. S. A. 458, 459.) Passengers 
must be regarded as persons belonging to the ship. Monarch. 

992. When the vessel is destroyed, or her value is in- 
sufficient, after satisfaction of the actual expenses incurred, 
to pay the amount of salvage due in respect of life, the 
Board of Trade is empowered to award to the salvors of life 
such sum as it deems fit out of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, iu whole or part satisfaction of any amount of salvage 
left unpaid in respect of such life. 1 M. S. A. 489. 

993. The right of salvage must be determined according 
to the law of the country or place in which the act of salvage 
occurs. The legislature of one nation, therefore, cannot 
create or vary such right beyond its presidial line, except 
as between its own subjects ; but the measure of the relief 
to be afforded in accordance with the right, ascertained by 
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the law of the place in which it has arisen, is determined by 
the forum in which the relief is sought according to the law^ 
which it administers indifferently to foreigners and fellow- 
subjects. 

994. " When the Gfovemment of any foreign country is 
willing that salvage shall be awarded by British courts for 
services rendered in saving life from any ship belonging to 
such country, when such ship is beyond the limits of British 
jurisdiction, her Majesty may, by Order in Council, direct 
that the provisions of 1 M. S. Act and of this Act, with 
respect to salvage for services rendered in saving life from 
British ships, shall in all British courts be held to apply to 
services rendered in saving life from the ships of such fo- 
reign country, whether such services are rendered within 
British jurisdiction or not." 3 M. S. A. 59. 

995. Except under arrangements made in conformity 
with these provisions, the law of salvage as prescribed by 
the English Merchant Shipping Acts does not and cannot 
affect foreigners on the open sea, either in their relations to 
each other or their relations to a British vessel. Earl of 
Auckland. See I M. S. A. 296. 

996. As the law maritime does not recognize salvage for 
the preservation of human life, the English court cannot 
award it for saving the crew or passengers of a foreign ship 
beyond the British presidial line, although the sbip is 
brought into a British port, unless the country to which 
the ship belongs has come within the arrangements of 3 
M. S. A. 59. Johannes. Silver Bullion. Zephyrus, Ken- 
naway. 

997. In almost every country salvage is allowed for the 
preservation of derelict property. It may be regarded as 
abandoned and utterly lost to the owners, except for the in- 
terposition and services of the salvors. For this reason, 
and perhaps to encourage the saving of it for the benefit of 
the sovereign or lord, it was the practice to allow a very high 
rate of salvage in such cases ; but in modem times, regard 
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has been had, in cases of derelict as well as in other cases,' 
rather to the fair remuneration of salvors for their services 
than to the nature of the misfortune to which the owner 
has been exposed. 

998. Salvage is allowed on all subjects of wreck, jetsam^ 
flotsam, and ligan. It is allowed on all property saved, what- 
ever its nature may be. The saved property is impersonated 
and pays for its own salvation. (Peace.) Each owner bears 
his proportion according to the value of his part or pro- 
portion of the cargo. Noma. 

999. Salvage is payable in respect of the freight entirely- 
earned, or in the proportion which the portion of the voyage 
accomplished bears to the residue of the voyage when the 
freight has not been completely earned. Aline. Noma. 

1000. It is payable for supplying from a ship's crew men 
in aid of a ship which has become incapable of proceeding by 
loss of her necessary complement of seamen. Eoe. Janet. 

1001. The right to salvage arises from assistance given 
in the saving of a vessel in distress or property exposed to 
danger, not from the accidental advantage which some other 
person or property may derive from the occurrence. Mere 

ij accident neither occasions liability nor entitles to reward. 

It has accordingly been held that the salvors of the Mary, 
though entitled to compensation for saving her, are not en- 
titled to salvage against the Emma, because, but for that 
service, the Mary would have drifted against and struck 
her, or would have inflicted a heavier blow. Annapolis and 
Golden Light. 

1002. It has been held that a claim for salvage of a fo- 
reign ship of war cannot be entertained in the Admiralty 
Courts of this kingdom. (Prine Erederick.) This is not 
because compensation ought not to be made, but on account 
of the immunity of the foreign war-ship from attachment in 
the waters of a nation which has permitted her to enter. 
It must be assumed that the sovereign to whom she belongs 
will, on proper application, bestow a due reward. 
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1003. Wbo entitled. — Aa salvage is a reward for the 
service rendered in the preservation of the person or pro- 
perty, it may be stated as a general proposition that those^ 
and those only, who are actually engaged in rendering it 
are entitled to participate ; and as ships, boats, and various 
machines and implements are often employed, the owners of 
these tilings are also entitled to a fair participation. But 
this rule is subject to various exceptions. Magdalen. 

1004. The reward is for personal service. The master and 
sailors^ and even apprentices, of a vessel or fishing or other 
boat are entitled to retain what they receive to their own 
use ; the owner of the ship or the master in whose service 
the apprentices are has no right to any portion of such 
earning, he is neither entitled to claim it from them or to 
deduct it from their wages. The shipowner is entitled to, 
and must be content with, the amount allotted to the ship 
for such aid as she has afforded, except where ships are fitted 
out for the express purpose of salvage- service, and the 
master and men are expressly engaged and hired for that 
service; in such cases the compensation belongs to, or is 
divisible among, the shipowner, master, and crew, or any of 
them, according to their contracts. Alfen. 

1005. Indeed, according to the law .of England (1 M. S. 
A. 182), any stipulation by which any seaman consents to 
abandon any right which he may have or obtain in the na- 
ture of salvage is wholly void, except (3 M. S. A. 18) stipu- 
lations made by seamen, belonging to a ship which, accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreement, is to be employed on sal- 
vage service, with respect to the remuneration to be paid 
to them for salvage services to be rendered by that ship to 
any other. 

1006. When the service is rendered by different sets or 
parties of salvors, each set is entitled to a distinct reward, 
proportionate to its service, whether the several sets are 
acting at the same time in the same act of saving or in suc- 
cessive independent transactions. If one set of persons 
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reacae a ship &om a ntiution of dsnger, but are obliged by 
perils of the ses or the iiudequacy of their pover to aban- 
don her, and another set afterwards find her, whether in a 
new danger or not, and bring her to a place of safety, each 
set contributes to the Baring and is entitled to participate 
in the compensation. The E. U. Magdalen. 

1007. As the consideration is sometimes for componnd 
services, persons who are not entitled to reoompense for one 
portion of that compound may be entitled to a modified 
compensation for another portion of it. He who has in- 
curred no expense is obviousl; not entitled to compensation 
for expense, though he msy be for his skill, peril, and la- 
bour. He who is otherwise compensated for or ia bound in 
duty to render, his skill and labour, may be entitled to com- 
pensation for expenses which he may hare incurred. He 
who was bound in duty, in respect of wages or otherwise, to 
render ordinary assistance, might be entitled to a reward for 
extraordinary aid or for incurring uncontemplated peril be- 
yond the acope of hia employment. 

1008. Although a public ship :b not entitled to salvage- 
remuneration for aervicea rendered to a private yesael of 
her own nation, her officera and her crew are not under a 
duty to render their aervicea gratuitously ; their ordinary 
compenaation ia alender enough for their ordinary aervices, 
and, although bound to asaist a ahip in distress, they are 
entitled to a just compensation for their asaistance. (Abbott, 
662. Earl Eglinton. Eosalie.) And on the same princi- 
ple the officers and crew of a coastguard veaael are entitled 
to a like reward. Silver Bullion. 

1009. Theowner of shipwrecked property is liable to pay, 
in respect of aervicea rendered by officera or men of the 
cosetguard service in watching or protecting the property, 
unless it can be shown that he or his sgents declined auch 
services when tendered, or that eslvage has been claimed 
or awarded for such services. The remuneration ia to be 
fixed by the Board of Trade, restricted within certain limits, 
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ntii is to be recovered, receiyed, and applied as fees received 
by receivers under the Merchant Shipping Act. 2 M. S. A. 20. 

1010. A neutral, who has purchased from one belligerent 
at sea, a ship captured from the adversary, with intent of 
restoring her, is entitled, if the owner adopt the transaction^ 
to a salvage remuneration in addition to the amount which 
he has paid for the ship. 

1011. A recaptor of a ship from the enemy is entitled to 
civil salvage for services which he may have rendered in pre-*> 
serving her from the perils of the ocean, in addition to his mili* 
tary salvage for the rescue from the foe. Whea. 456. Louisa. 

1012. Who not entitled. — Persons who are under a 
duty to render the service which saves or aids in saving, are 
not entitled to salvage ; therefore, the following descriptions 
of persons are not entitled to salvage, or to participate in 
the amount allowed to the class of persons with whom they 
have acted. 

1013. The owner of a share of a ship saved by a vessel 
of which he is part owner is not entitled to salvage, on 
account of the service of his salvor- vessel, for she is engaged 
in saving his own property ; but he is entitled to the benefit 
which accrues from deducting the share which he would 
otherwise have received from the amount to be paid by the 
vessel saved ; for his helpmates are not entitled to the reward 
of his vessel. Caroline. 

1014. The master, officers, and crew of a vessel are not 
entitled to salvage for their successful exertions in rescuing 
ber from destruction, or even from mutineers, for it is a part 
of their duty. But if, after a vessel has been stranded, the 
crew are lawfully discharged, by the owner or by the master, 
acting in good faith, where the owner cannot be consulted, 
and they afterwards save or aid in saving the vessel or her 
cargo, they are entitled to salvage remuneration. Their 
relation to the ship, their character of crew with all their 
incidental duties, were determined by their dismissal. Ab- 
bott, 661, 2. Vrede. Florence. Neptune. Warrior. 
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1015. Passengen in a ressel in danger are themsehes in 
danger ; there is a reciprocal obligation upon them and the 
crew to exert all their energies in the common cause ; the 
preservation of the ship is as much for their own safety as 
for the benefit of the owner ; their serrices are for their own 
benefit, as are the services of all the other assistants. They 
are not entitled to claim salvage for the saving of that which 
is connected with their own safety. But if a passenger of 
peculiar skill has through circumstances to take upon him'* 
self the management of the endangered vessel, and succeeds 
in rescuing her from destruction, his assistance is beyond his 
duty, and entitles him to a salvage reward. (Abbott, 560. 
Yrede. Branston. Newman v. Walters). So if passengers, 
after having left the ship with their property, return, or 
even, having the opportunity of leaving her with their valu- 
ables, remain, for the purpose of assisting the ship, they are 
entitled to salvage remuneration, for their duty had ceased. 
With their duty, their relation to the vessel, in sooth, their 
character of passengers had determined. 

1016. So when accident or even misconduct brings two 
vessels into collision, it is a natural duty to render mutual 
assistance. That duty is now constituted a legal obligation. 
In every case of collision between two ships it is the duty 
of the person in charge of each ship, if and so far as he can 
do so without danger to his own ship and crew, to render 
to the other ship, her master, crew, and passengers, such as- 
sistance as may be practicable and as may be necessary in 
order to save them from any danger caused by the collision. 
8 M. S. A. 83. 

1017. Ships sailing as consorts in a common enterprise 
are under a mutual and reciprocal obligation to aid each 
other ; each has the benefit of that obligation ; and she who 
escapes danger herself, and assists her consort, is not entitled 
to salvage ; for had the calamity befallen her she would have 
been entitled to the like exemption. And, in the absence of 
express agreement, such an obligation is inferred from the 
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aiiaociatioii which thej have formed. They are embarked in 
a common enterprise and a common risk. A man-of-war 
associated with transports for their protection, is not en- 
titled to salvage (Abbott, 560) ; but ships which merely sail 
together, not embarked in a common enterprise, are under 
no such obligation ; each is entitled to salvage for assistance 
to another. Custom has, in some places and among some 
ships, in particular occupations, introduced a similar duty of 
rendering gratuitously reciprocal aid ; but where such a 
custom prevails it can be sustained only upon some reason- 
able mutuality and proportionate equality in the power to 
assist ; therefore, such a custom among sailing-vessels will 
not establish a corresponding right, on the part of a sailing- 
vessel, against a steamer ; for there is no adequacy of con- 
sideration, the capacity of the steamer to aid so much ex- 
ceeds that of the sailer. Africa. 

1018. The public ships of the nation, maintained at the 
public expense for the protection of her commerce as well as 
her other interests, are not entitled to any participation in 
salvage reward. Bosalie. 

1019. A public officer, as one of the coastguard ser- 
vice, who merely permits his men to assist a ship in distress, 
the lords of the Admiralty, lords of manors, magistrates, 
flag officers, and others who merely authorize the rendering 
of salvage assistance, are not entitled to any salvage reward. 
Abbott, 567, 569, 570. 

1020. Salvors of an abandoned vessel are under a peculiar 
duty, so far as is consistent with their safety and practicable, 
without great inconvenience, to take on board such of the 
crew as have had refuge in another vessel, unless it is more 
convenient that they should proceed in the vessel which has 
received them. "But salvors of a vessel wholly or partially 
abandoned by her crew are not bound to deviate in search 
of such of the crew as had left her. Orbena. 

1021. Persons engaged to render service in a limited 
capacity are not entitled to salvage reward in respect of 
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aenrices rendered within the scope of their engagement, 
although the services became more arduous than had been 
expected. The pilot is bound to stand by and aid the ship 
he has taken under his charge, although his office is attended 
with greater danger or difficulty than he had anticipated. 
A steam-tug, or other ship, which has taken a vessel in tow, 
must not abandon her so long as, notwithstanding tempes- 
tuous weather or uncontemplated difficulties, the fulfilment 
of his engagement is practicable, and neither the pilot nor 
the steam-tug is entitled to salvage remuneration for assist- 
ance afforded in such service. But if the state of the 
weather or other circumstances, including among such cir- 
cumstances concealed unseaworthiness of the vessel, be or 
become such that the mere office of pilotage or towage is 
superseded or surpassed, and the pilot or tower in good faith 
enter upon the new avocation of salvor, the one or the other 
is entitled to remuneration for salvage service. But tbe 
pilot must be prompt in rendering his service, and not wait 
till the ship appears to be in danger ; and if he can accom- 
plish the purpose of pilotage by sailing ahead, or in any 
other manner, when he cannot board her, he must perform 
his duty as a pilot, and not by his own neglect convert him- 
self into a salvor. Minnehaha. Fox. Andrews. Bosehaugh. 
Albion. Annapolis and Golden Light. Galatea. Medora. 
i; Hebe. Saratoga. 

'ij ji 1022. And a pilot is not- at liberty to decline the office of 

II j| pilot because the ship requires services in excess of that duty, 

he is bound, if required, and if he can do so with a reason- 
able degree of personal safety, to perform his office of pilot, 
and he is entitled to salvage remuneration in respect of his 
■! extraordinary services or peril. Black Sea. Orion. 

I 1023. Persons not regular pilots, who act as such where 

■ . ^ there are no licensed pilots, and licensed pilots beyond the 

district to which they belong, are entitled for guiding a ship 
i to a place of safety, either to pilotage or salvage reward, 

{ according to the nature of the service which they perform. 

Hedvig. Bosehaugh. 
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1024. The charterer of a vessel is not entitled to partici- 
pation in the share of salvage apportioned to the vessel, 
except in respect of any compensation for delay in the 
voyage ; for the salvage service of the ship is a sort of per- 
sonal service, and belongs to her owner, who bears the risk 
of any injury which may befaU her. Alfen. 

1025. Neither the lord of a manor, nor any other person, 
can, by taking possession of or intermeddling with ship or 
goods, against the consent of the owner or those acting 
under his authority, entitle himself to any compensation as 
a salvor. Abbott, 556. 

1026. So beneficial is it, to the public and in particular 
to insurers, that every inducement should be held out to 
vessels to render assistance to others in distress, and so pro- 
bable is it that all will reciprocally benefit by its observance, 
that it may be asserted as the law maritime, to which the 
law of every country ought to conform, that a policy of 
insurance is not imperilled by a vessel in rendering assistance 
to another in distress, unless she thereby places herself in 
extreme danger. There is, however, a want of accord in the 
decisions and judicial opinions on the subject ; those of the 
American courts are more opposed to the principle than those 
of the British tribunals. Hope. Lawrence v. Sidebotham. 
Beveran. Johannes. Boston. Henry. Orbena. 

1027. A packet carrying mails must not deviate for this 
purpose except in cases of urgent necessity. Martin. 

1028. Conduct. — ^They who engage in the pilot, towing, or 
salvage service, impliedly contract that they possess ordinary 
skill and capacity for that service. Persons who are not pro- 
fessed pilots, towers, or salvors, impliedly contract only 
that they possess such skill and capacity as may be reason- 
ably inferred from their ordinary occupations, their num- 
bers, the size and character of their vessels and other appli- 
ances. A fisherman with his smack does not represent that 
he possesses the skill of a sailing-master or the power of a 
steamer. Minnehaha. Magdalen. Houthandeh D. K. 
Chester. Shersby v. Hibbert, 
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1029. When a party of salvors is in possession and ma* 
nagement of a ship or other property, with apparently ade^- 
qnate skill and power for the service, no others ought to 
interfere, except on their request or permission. Bat if 
the party in possession does not possess skill and power 
commensurate with the serrioe they have undertaken, it is 
their duty to accept and ask for assistance, and, if necessary, 
to relinquish the office to others ; and when the incapacity 
or inefficiency of those in possession is manifest, others have 
a right to interfere. The owner of the property has a right 
to refuse, demand, or accept such aid as he may think fit. 
It may sometimes he necessary or proper that different sets 
should act intermittingly at intervals. (Clarissa.) When 
the master or owner is present, he has the right of reason- 
ahle command. The master of a steamer or other vessel en- 
gaged in salvage service ought to follow the direction of the 
pilot in charge of the ship (Minnehaha) ; and all persons 
engaged in saving her ought to act, so far as is consistent 
with any superior knowledge they may possess, in obedience, 
or at least with deference, to the directions of the master, 
except in matters in which those of the pilot are their 
proper guide. 

1030. The salvors sustain a sufficient punishment for the 
injury occasioned by ordinary mistake or error, in the dimi- 
nution of the property, a proportion of which only consti- 
tutes their legitimate reward. 

1031. The injury occasioned by gross negligence or error, 
such as by unnecessarily taking her into an unfit harbour, 
should be compensated by a further reasonable deduction 
from the remuneration which the salvors would otherwise 
receive. Owners have been held entitled to an allowance 
in this respect, though not distinctly claimed in the plead- 
ings. Atlas. Santafiore. Eosalie. Magdalen. Ferla. 

1032. Gross and wUful misconduct of the salvors is a 
proper ground for punishment by partial or total depriva- 
tion of the reward to which they would be otherwise enti- 
tled for their services, according to the nature and extent of 
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their offence, and the injury which it maj occasion. But 
the owners must in their pleadings distinctly state any such 
misconduct on which they may rely. Atlas. Minnehaha. 
Magdalen. Wear Packet. Dk. Manchester. Charles Adolphe. 
Martha. Clarissa. 

1033. Salvors have no right to sell, or deal for their own 
purposes with, or to retain from the proper custody the 
ship or property saved. Improper acts of this character 
have been punished as misconduct. But they have a right, 
while engaged in the service of salvage, to receive and when 
necessary to take from the ship's stores, sufficient supplies 
for their subsistence ; and slight irregularities, incident to the 
nature and circumstances of the service in this respect, have 
been leniently considered. Lady Worsley. Houthandel. 

The misconduct of one set of salvors does not affect the' 
right of others who have not misconducted themselves, and 
that right is not prejudiced by the circumstance of their 
being joint plaintiffs in the Admiralty with those who have 
misbehaved. !N'eptune. 

1034. It is the duty of the salvors to take the ship or 
property to the most convenient place of safety, and, when 
practicable, to that which may be most beneficial for the 
owners ; but unless there is some cogent reason for taking 
it out of their way to another port, they discharge their 
duty by taking it to that which is most convenient for 
themselves, if not too remote for the owners. Houthandel. 

1035. The salvors should relinquish a vessel which is in 
need of no further assistance from them, to the pilot who is 
in charge. Bomarsund. 

1036. The master and crew of the salvor ship are entitled 
to retain the possession of a ship saved against the owners 
of the salvor. Princess Helena. 

1037. The officers of a public ship have no right to take 
a vessel or property from the possession of the salvors. 
Abbott, 666. 

1038. CoiTTBACT. — The right to salvage proceeds on the 
principle of an implied or actual contract. 
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1089. When a ship or other property is abandoned or 
cast beyond the control of the owner on the coast or on the 
billows ; when the ship is driyen bj the winds in the extre- 
mitj of distress ; when services are offered and accepted 
without special agreement, or rendered and not refused, the 
law implies a contract on the part of the owner to give those 
who save it such proportion of the property saved, or of its 
yalue, as will constitute a reasonable reward for the service. 
Annapolis and Golden Light. 

1040» The master represents, for this purpose, the owner 
of the vessel, and also the owner of the cargo, and their 
power to contract for assistance; he may reject the aid 
proffered to his vessel ; but although he at first refuse, if 
he afterwards acquiesce in or receive such assistance, the 
contract is complete, and the right to remuneration follows. 
(Persia. Arthur. Theodore.) But the master of a salvor 
vessel cannot, without their acquiescence, contract for the 
remuneration of his crew, unless his vessel is dedicated to 
salvage service. Briton. 

104il. The ship talks by signals, with the indistinct signs 
of colours, with the indefinite language of the cannon and 
the horn ; such signals are often in their nature, and more 
frequently from the state of the elements, ambiguous. In 
such case they are to be construed by the condition of the 
vessel ; if she requires a pilot, an ambiguous signal is a 
signal for a pilot ; if she is in danger, it is a signal of dis- 
tress ; and the signal so construed determines the nature of 
her contract. Little Joe. Bomarsund. 

1042. The contract may be express. It may be for a 
definite service. It may be for a definite price. A parol 
contract, if distinct, is as obligatory as one in writing. The 
latter rarely occurs. Firefly. 

1043. K an express contract is fairly and deliberately 
made, both parties being upon equal terms, both parties : 
are bound by its stipulations. Jan Hendrick. Helen. 

1044. It may be hardly necessary to say, that a contract 
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collasive between tbe master of a sbip and its salvors is 
simplj null and void as against tbe sbipowners. (Tbeodore;) 
If a towing vessel contract for ber assistance to a sbip in 
manifest danger, sbe must render tbe stipulated service, al- 
tbougb it be to extricate ber from tbe danger, for merely a 
towage remuneration, and sbe must be satisfied witb tbe sti- 
pulated reward. Minnebaba. 

1045. But if a new state of circumstauces supervene, 
and additional services are rendered and accepted, a new 
implied contract arises to render a reasonable recompense, 
in addition to, or in substitution for, tbose on wbicb tbe 
parties had agreed. 

1046. If tbere was a material unapparent defect in the 
vessel, or any concealed circumstance, by reason of wbicb 
tbe vessel was in danger, wbile sbe contracted merely for a 
service of pilotage or towage, tbe pilot or tower, if be rescue 
ber from tbat danger, is entitled to an additional reward. 

1047. If tbe remuneration contracted to be paid is so 
extravagant as to indicate manifest extortion, or so inade- 
quate as to indicate imposition on salvors ignorant of tbeir 
rigbts, tbe court will treat it as null, even after tbe stipu- 
lated amount has been paid. Enchantress. Louisa. Kin- 
galock. Jonge Andrews. Silver Bullion. 

1048. When an agreement for remuneration is cancelled 
by tbe parties, or treated as null by tbe court, tbe remune- 
ration is tbe same as if none bad existed between them. 
Africa. 

1049. Eatb. — Tbe rate of salvage, in tbe absence of 
agreement, is a subject of very difficult adjustment. It 
may be defined as being tbat proportion of tbe property 
saved wbicb will constitute a liberal and reasonable reward 
for tbe service of tbe salvors and tbe perils they have en- 
countered, in addition to any expense which they have pro- 
perly incurred. But tbat wbicb is easy in definition is 
often extremely difficult of ascertainment, particularly in 
the conflict of evidence as to tbe danger and tbe extent of 

T 
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the ierrioeB rendered, which frequentlj ooeurs from the 
oonfiiflion in which the Bervioes are rendered, as well aa 
from misconception or intentional falsehood ; and that dif- 
ficulty is frequently increased by the inadequacy of the pro- 
perty to an adequate reward. 

1050. Certain arbitrary rules in former times prevailed, g 
and still in some nations prevail, such as allowing half, or some 

fixed proportion of derelict, to the salvors. But such rules are 
now in general disavowed, and they are to some extent dis- 
regarded even where they are still acknowledged as law. 
It is said that in some of the States of America the rule is 
to allow one-third of the value in case of derelict. (Mag- 
dalen.) And in England, in cases of wreck or derelict, one- 
third is generally allowed Abbott, 555. 

1051. The remuneration for salvage should be liberal on 
account of its uncertainty, as well as on account of the other 
peculiarities of the service. It is not to be measured by 
the ordinary wages or profits of the persons engaged. 
Fishermen are not entitled to a less compensation for their 
assistance because they are persons hired at weekly wages. 
A usage to that effect is void. John. Hedwig. 

1052. We can propose no fixed rule, but reason prescribes 
certain elements for the decision. To allow the whole thing 
is contrary to the notion of salvage. When it is of small 
value, the Crovm, or other owner of the right of wreck, may 
bestow it, as the reward of honesty, on the finder, and«to 
encourage exertions on future occasions ; but salvage im- 
plies that a reasonable proportion shall be retained by the 
owner, and, on the other hand, that the salvors shall be re- 
quited as liberally as the property will afford. 

1053. Consequently, we must regard both sides of the 
subject : on the one, the value of the property imperilled, 
the extent of the danger, and the proportion of it rescued 
from that danger ; and on the other, the jHromptness, the 
energy, the activity, the peril, the intrepidity, the steadi- 
ness and good conduct, the skill, even the good fortune and 
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8U00688, of the Balvors, the number engaged, the repetition 
or continuance of dangers, the length of time occupied, the 
yalue of the avocations from which thej have been with- 
drawn, the losses or disappointment of ordinary profit which 
they may have incurred, whether in their ships, their boats 
or apparatus, their fishing or other pursuits, — indeed, every 
circumstance which, in the view of a reasonable man, gives 
a just title to compensation. 

1054. It may be observed that the costs, losses, and ex- 
penses, and half the value of the property saved, constitute 
the maximum, although the property was derelict, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances. Inca. L'Esp^- 
rance. Prances. Beliance. Jubilee. 

1055. Although the rule of allowing half the value of a 
ship found derelict has been abandoned, yet in such cases 
the destitute and hopeless situation of the owners' property 
has been accepted as a consideration for giving a reward 
more liberal than in other cases. Magdalen. 

1056. A vessel is derelict when abandoned by her crew 
for their own safety, although they have left with the in- 
tention of returning with or sending assistance, unless it is 
merely temporarily, as to get her to the shore with or with- 
out further aid. But the crew suddenly quitting her and 
rushing on board a vessel which has come into collision, is 
not to be regarded as abandonment until they have found it 
unsafe or impracticable, or have neglected to return. Perla. 
Coromandel. Fenix. Aquilla. 

1057. A very liberal compensation is made for the loss 
and the risk and danger of life of the salvors. Santafiore. 

1058. When a ship has been rescued from the fiiames a 
remuneration has been awarded liberal according to the 
danger encountered by the salvors; and, consequently, a 
larger portion of the reward has been ascribed to a vessel 
and her crew attached to the burning ship than to the ves-* 
sels free and occupied in transporting the persons and goods 
from her. (Eastern Monarch.) A higher rate is also allowed 

t2 
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when the climate enhances the danger. (Lady 'War)ej.)s 
Promptness and efficiency of the salvage-service are reasons 
for increasing the reward. l^Iinnehaha. 

1059. AUowance has been made to salvors in respect of 
persons relinquishing their occupation as fishermen while 
engaged in fishing, and for loss of the salvors' vessel. Ca- 
therine. Thomas. 

1060. Additional allowance has been claimed in vain bV' 
BalTorB in m,pect of a foreign meter's ignorance of the 
coast ; in respect of their abandoning their intended fishing, 
when it had in no manner been intimated that they should 
expect compensation on that account ; and it has been re* 
fused in respect of risk of loss of the policy of insurance. 
Abbott, 560. Hedwig. Medora. Deveron. 

1061. Steamers have been justly considered to be entitled 
to a higher rate of salvage than ordinary vessels, even for 
the same service ; not only on account of their greater effi- 
ciency in the particular transaction, but also on account of 
the general beuefit which shipowners and merchants derive, 
and in which each indirectly participates, from the dedica^ 
tion to no inconsiderable extent of ships of that character 
to the salvage service. Some temporary inconveniences 
have however arisen, occasionally leading to contests, from 
the interference which these more powerful agencies have 
occasioned with the smaller craft, which had previously 
sought great part of their subsistence from assisting ves«> 
sels in distress. Kingalock. Enchantress. Alfen. Martha. 

1062. The rate of salvage-remuneration is not reduced 
because the salvors acted under the directions or advice of a 
naval officer. Persia. 

1063. In estimating the amount of the salvage, the value 
of the ship or other property saved is one of the most im- 
portant elements. That value is to be taken at the price at 
which the ship or goods might be sold at the port nearest 
to which the service of salvage is complete, if that affords a 
proper market ; but if that is not a convenient place for 
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the sale of sucli a ship, or of such commodities, then the 
value must be assessed at their fair selling price at the most 
conTenient proper m^arket, deducting from the assumed pro- 
duce the expenses of removal and all customary charges and 
proper discounts and disbursements, but not mere gratuities, 
although usual. George. 

1064. The receiver of wreck for the district is empowered^ 
on the application of either party, to appoint a valuer when 
any question of salvage occurs. 3 M. S. A. 60. 

1005. LiEK. — The salvor has a lien on the property saved 
for the amount of his salvage. That lien takes precedence 
of the charges upon a ship by way of bottomry, for the 
owner of the charge for bottomry has the benefit of the 
rescue. It takes precedence of wages of the master and 
crew, of the shipwright's claim for subsequent repairs, and 
of all claims for necessaries. Of the various claims for sal- 
vage, that for the saving of human life has precedence, as 
well in the Admiralty as before the Board of Trade. Gus- 
taf. Bartley. Coromandel. 

1066. Eetentiok. — The right of lien in general gives a 
right of retention of the property, and in some cases de- 
pends upon such retention. It seems to be considered that 
at common law salvors possess such right. The right, how- 
ever, is not lost by relinquishment of the possession. And 
where there is a proper person to take care of it, particularly 
where there is an official receiver, it is the duty of the salvor 
to place the property under his charge. If salvors take pos* 
session of such property from the owner after it has been 
delivered to him by the receiver, the Admiralty will order 
its release, and compel the salvor to pay the costs of the ap- 
plication. 1 M. 8. A. 468. Lady Catherine. 

1067. Appobtionmekt. — The gross amount of salvage 
earned must be duly apportioned to those who have contri* 
buted to the earning of it, and the ships, boats, machinery, 
etc., employed are all entitled to their fair share. The 
owners of the ships, boats, machinery, etc., are entitled to 
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the portions allotted to or in respect of those inanimate 
salvors. 

1068. This apportionment is effected hj the Admiralfy, 
but not bj the common law courts. The latter leave tho 
salvors, if they can, to settle their proportions between 
themselves. (Atkinson v. Woodall.) If there are several 
sets of salvors, the first process is to divide the aggregate 
into as many portions as there are sets entitled. If any 
set has forfeited its share by misconduct, it remains to the 
owners of the property, unless other sets have earned it, 
or a portion of it, by additional good service. If particular 
sets have rendered greater service or encouutered particular 
danger, as where one boat has attached herself to the burn- 
ing vessel to take out the crew and cargo, and the others 
have been free or more remote from that danger in ren- 
dering their assistance, those which have rendered the great- 
est services or incurred the greater danger are entitled to 
proportionately larger shares of the reward. Clarissa. St. 
Nicholas. Perla. 

1069. A ship is entitled to be considered one of the sets 
of salvors, although her only service was in carrying out 
persons to aid in saving. Her reward, however, might not 
be considerable, and she might perhaps be sufficiently recom- 
pensed by a remuneration for loss of time. Norden. 

1070. The share of each set is then to be subdivided be- 
tween its constituent members, observing among them also 
a distinction in respect of any very great differences of risk 
incurred or services afforded. The expenses incurred by 
the salvors of the set should be reimbursed previously to 
proceeding to a division. 

The ship or boat takes her share in addition to recompense 
for injuries sustained or expenses incurred ; a steamer takes 
a larger proportion. 

1071. Subject to distinguishing circumstances, the salvor- 
vessel rarely receives more than half the net salvage ; the 
master half of the residue ; and what remains is generally 
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distributed among the rest of the crew in propoition to 
their wages, treating apprentices as entitled to two-thirds 
of the wages of an able-bodied seaman. Boe. Himalaya* 
George. Enchantress. Jana Spirit. 

1072. Eekxdt. — The remedy for salvage is to some ex- 
tent secured by an imperfect right of detention, as to which 
there does not appear to be perfect accordance between the 
Admiralty and the courts of law. The legal remedy may 
be obtained by action at law, which is less efficient when 
the salvors are not agreed as to the division among them- 
selves, particularly if there are several sets insisting upon 
any other than a rateable division. The more convenient 
proceeding is in the Admiralty Court, which can attach 
the property, assess the salvage, and regulate its distribu- 
tion. In this country there is a local court for the Cinque 
Forts, and in cases of limited amount jurisdiction is given 
by statute to justices of the peace. Our observations on 
this subject must be confined within narrow limits. 

1073. The Admiralty has jurisdiction in questions of sal- 
vage beyond, when the subject of the question is within, the 
presidial line. It has a concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Court of the Cinque Ports, and a concurrent as well as ap- 
pellate jurisdiction with the justices of the peace. From 
the Admiralty an appeal lies to the Privy Council. Louisa. 
Leda. Argo. Actif. 

1074. The Judge in the Admiralty and the Lords of the 
Council, in salvage as well as in collision, can avail them* 
selves of the aid of Trinity and sailing masters for the con- 
sideration of facts and questions of nautical skill and con- 
duct. Magdalen. 

1075. It was enacted that the amount of salvage should 
be determined in case of dispute, if it arose within the 
Cinque Ports, as formerly ; if it arose elsewhere, and the 
parties could not ageee upon an arbitration, and the sum 
claimed did not exceed £200, by two local justices of the 
peace ; but if it exceeded that amount, by two justices of the 
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peace, if the parties agreed to refer it to their arbitration, 
otherwise by the Court of Admiralty in England or Ireland 
and the Court of Session in Scotland, with a liability on the 
claimants to costs, unless they recorered more than £200, 
or the court certified that it was a case proper to be brought 
before it. 1 M. S. A. 460. 

1076. Who were the justices having authority to act de- 
pended on the locality of the salvage-seryice. Their powers 
and mode of proceeding, the mode of proceeding by arbi- 
tration, the appeal to the Court of Admiralty, the mode of 
payment and appointment, and of enforcing payment of the 

. salvage awarded, are ascertained and provided for by 1 M. S. 
A. 460-469. 

1077. It was held that the 1 M. S. A. 458 and 460, as to 
salvage and jurisdiction of the magistrates, was limited to 
the British dominions (Leda); and that the rightof proceeding, 
in cases where the amount in question did not exceed £200, 
was confined to the jurisdiction of the magistrates, unless 
there were some special circumstances, such as the vessel 
being in the custody of the court on an anterior claim, or the 
master's refusal to go on shore and submit to the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates, and removing his vessel from the limits 
of their authority before the salvors could with reasonable 
diligence apply to them. Atkinson v. Woodall. Cuba. Argo. 
Alpha. John. Minnehaha. 

1078. The provisions contained in 1 M. S. A. 460-469, 
were amended (by 3 M. S, A. 49) by extending the juris- 
diction of the local magistrates to all cases in which the 
value of the property saved did not exceed £1000, and 
to cases of salvage in which the salvage-service was rendered 
beyond the limits of the British dominions, and by various 
directions as to the selection of the justices, their jurisdic- 
tion, and procedure. 

1079. The Court of Appeal will vary the order of the 
inferior court as to the amount of salvage, when it is either 
extravagantly large or altogether inadequate, but not on a 
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mere question of adequacy or inadequacy within moderate 
bounds. Cuba. Clarissa. Messenger. Harriett. 

1080. The costs are to some extent in the discretion of 
the court ; they are in general given to the salvors, if the 
tender of the owners is insufficient, and refused to them if 
they have refused a tender of an amount found adequate 
(Hopewell. Favorite), and given against them if they have 
refused a very liberal reward (Nicolai. Hedwig), or if the 
amount awarded to them is less than two-thirds of the 
demand. Seine. 

1081. If two sets of salvors sue, and one occasions vexa* 
tious costs by its mode of proceeding, the court will protect 
the owners against such costs (Bartley) at the expense of the 
offending party. 



Chapteb V. 

SLATE-TBAPE. 

1082. Some writers found general law upon practice, — ^the 
law of nations on their practice, as indicating a general 
accord. The law affecting slave-trade is part of the law of 
nature, and not in all its departments a portion of the law 
of nations ; but if law is established by practice, the trade 
in slaves, in the capture, sale, and purchase of our own 
kind and kindred, is in perfect accordance, and is unques- 
tionably established as consonant, with natural law. 

1088. From north to south, from east to west, from the 
most remote antiquity to a comparatively recent period of 
history, every faith, — Brahmin, Buddhist, Heathen, Jew, 
Christian, Moslem; every country,— Scythia, Ancient Bri- 
tain, China, India, Batavia, Persia, Egypt, Assyria, Israel, 
Gh*eece, Borne, Carthage, Bussia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
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Italy, England, haTe, by their inoeaaant practice, eatabliahed 
the legality of the traffic in the human race. 

1064. No inoonaiderable portion of the trade carried on 
by the caravans, which trayersed Asia from the earliest times^ 
consisted in the purchase and sale, and occasionally, as thej 
travelled along, in the capture of slaves. 

1085. The trade in the Euxine involved the barter of the 
commodities of India and the East for the slaves which the 
Cimmerian and Scythian traders brought to its marts. 

1066. Egypt and the Mesopotamian nations teemed with 
captives, sometimes sold or exchanged for others less likelj 
to disturb the peace. At times they were transported by 
cities from one conquered region to another, so that by in* 
termixing the new settlers with the former inhabitants 
both might be controlled. 

1087. A principal part of the exports of the Britons and 
Saxons to the Continent consisted of the captives taken in 
internal wars. British slaves were admired and appreciated, 
and sold well in the Christian slave-market of Eome. i 

1088. There is no asserted right of belligerents as to ! 
enemies or neutrals, against which we shall have occasion i 
to protest, which can appeal for its support to one-hun- 
dredth part of the authority of practice which can be ad- 
duced in support of the unrestricted dealing in slaves. If 
it be permitted by the law of nature, it is permitted to 
every one not prohibited by his municipal law to deal in 
human flesh and blood. 

1089. But whatever names may have sanctioned the prac- 
tice, whatever nations may have adopted it, nature rebels 
against the doctrine, and proclaims its asserter a recreant 
against her laws. 

1090. We must not however be transported by feeling, 
or satisfied that denunciation proves the offence. The ob- 
jections to slavery are not found in the ancient books; 
they have sprung from the sentiment, of freedom, the deve- 
lopment of reason, and the more generous spirit of modem 
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tin^s, and modem nations are more competent to admit 
them. 

1091. To deal usefully with the question, it is vain ta 
resort to the captivating phrases of the thousand-and-one 
preachings about equality, the rights of freedom and loco- 
motion, and Christian doctrines, for they do not apply. 
The Christian Scriptures do not denounce slavery, but ac- 
cept it as an established condition, and teach all men to 
implicitly submit and obey. The abstract rights of equa- 
lity, freedom, and locomotion are unquestionable. But while 
war exists, — and who shall suppress it?— while the vir- 
tues and the vices concur in exciting the intellects and the 
energies of men, while industry and science, and ambition 
and avarice urge the human race, the enjoyment of abstract 
rights is controlled by countless impediments. The ill- 
trained in mind can neither morally nor physically appreciate 
or enjoy freedom, when or wherever let loose. The poor 
cannot enjoy locomotion beyond the limits within which, 
or freedom, except subject to the conditions on which, a 
subsistence can be gleaned. The question is not as to the 
existence of natural rights, but whether, and under what 
circumstances, and to what extent, if at all, the law of na- 
ture justifies any in restraining or impeding the enjoyment 
of them by others. 

1092. The justification has been sought in the real or 
imaginary rights of war. The pretence for the enslaving 
and selling of fellow-creatures rests on the unrighteous pro- 
position, asserted even by modem authors, that by the right 
of war a man may kill his enemy or sell him as a slave. There 
is no such right. We shall deal with the limitation of the 
right to kill the enemy on another occasion, observing only 
that it is limited to the necessities of warfare. These ne- 
cessities may involve a right to retain or to place a prisoner 
in a state of slavery ; but that does not establish the right 
to sell him as a slave. 

1098. It is not until a nation is strong, and possessed of 
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1005. Bnt whaterer the right of audi proteebna or of 
audi captora in war, although a atate of alareiy is produced, 
the material element is wanting which constitutea traffic in 
alarea. That element ia price — pajment. Unless they can 
be sold, the captires are generally an encumbrance to saich 
captoTB^ and constitute no inducement to war; but when 
they can be couTerted into articlea of conunerce, they be- 
come things worth stealing, valuable plunder, to be aoq[uired 
by inroads and wars, by hunts and forays more iniquitous 
than open war; the warriors and the thieves who perpe- 
trate these enormities become the hirelings of the mia- 
ereants who open a mart for the purchase of the commo- 
dities which those enormities produce. 

1096. Nor is war the only source of the traffic. The 
urgent necessities and barbarous tastes of some peoples, 
living in an uncivilized and precarious state, induce them to 
accept the proffered purchase-money for the blood of their 
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own children, atid, perhaps, to persuade themselves that by 
the horrible barter the condition of their victims may pos- 
sibly be improved, 

1097. It is beyond our purpose to inquire into the depor- 
tation of slaves from Africa to the West, its original cause, 
the means by which the unfortunate creatures are procured, 
the mode in which they are treated, or the increase of 
misery which has been occasioned by the injudicious me- 
thods adopted for the abolition of the trade. 

1098. The capture and enslaving of the people of a peace- 
ful nation is an atrocious violation of international law ; but 
the dealing in slaves is not an offence against international 
law. The buying and selling of slaves by the subjects of 
one nation, or between the subjects of two nations, is a 
matter with which a third has no right to interfere, unless 
the transaction occur within the ambit of its municipal 
law. 

1099. The slave-trade is an offence against the law of 
nature, but it is not punishable unless committed within 
the range of some municipal law, which has declared it an 
offence and prescribed a penalty. 

1100. The first law of which we are aware against this 
nefarious traffic was passed in Venice, in 864, but its in- 
efficiency required a more stringent measure. In 878 it 
was declared criminal for a Venetian to permit any slaves 
to be received on board his vessel. 

1101. It has been described and treated, by a strange 
application of the word, as piracy by the laws of the United 
States of America, and of England, Denmark, and other 
European nations, but that does not constitute it piracy, 
punishable according to the law of nations. It can only be 
punished according to the law of the country in which it is 
committed, or to which the offender belongs. (Diana. Ante- 
lope. Madrazo v. Willes. Buron v. Denman.) But foreigners 
committing such offences within its jurisdiction are liable 
to the municipal law. Del Campo v. The Queen. 
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1108. The English statute, 5 Geo. lY. c. 118, s. 2, de- 
clared it unlawful, except in certain cases, for any person to 
trade in slaves, or persons intended to be dealt with as 
■layes, or to conTey any persons to be dealt with as slaves, 
or to import, or to contract for importing, into any place, 
slaves, or persons to be dealt with as slaves; or to ship, 
tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or to 
contract for the shipping, etc., on board of any vessel, of 
slaves, or persons conveyed to be dealt with as slaves; or to 
fit out, man, navigate, equip, dispatch, use, employ, let, or 
take to freight, or on hire, or contract for the fitting out, 
etc, any vessel for any such objects or contracts ; or to lend 
money, or to enter into security, or to engage in partner- 
ship, or otherwise, for any such purposes ; or to take the 
charge or command, or to navigate, or enter, or embark on 
board any vessel, as captain, officer, servant, or in any other 
capacity, knowing that the vessel is to be employed for 
such purpose ; or to enter into any contract of insurance in 
respect of such objects. And by 6 & 7 Vict. c. 98, it is 
enacted that all the provisions of the 5 G^. lY. c. 113, 
shall extend to all British subjects, whether residing within 
the British dominions or in any foreign country. 

Persons engaged in dealing in slaves are subjected to a 
penalty of iSlOO for each slave. 5 Geo. lY. c. 113, s. 3. 

The vessel employed in such occupation, with all her 
boats, guns, and furniture, and everything on board belong- 
ing to her owners, is forfeited (s. 4). 

The dealing in, or conveying slaves on the high seas, or 
in any haven, river, creek, or place where the Admiral has 
jurisdiction, is piracy, felony, and robbery, and punishable 
with death (s. 9). 

Petty officers and seamen serving, or contracting for ser- 
vice, on board a vessel for such purposes, are guily of a mis- 
demeanour, punishable with two years' imprisonment (s. 11). 

Bounties are allowed for the capture of slaves (s. 25). 

This Act contains eighty-two sections, of which it is un,- 
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necessary to cite more in this treatise, or to state more than 
that thej contain varions exceptions, some no longer appli- 
cahle since the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, 
penalties for acts collateral to navigation, rewards for in- 
formation of the illegal objects of the vessel, and modes of 
procedure ; indeed, it is a consolidation of the laws for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. 

1103. The punishment of death for piracy, except when 
murder is attempted, is, by 1 Vict. c. 88, ss. 2, 8, com- 
muted to punishment by transportation for life, or not less 
than fifteen years, or imprisonment not exceeding three 
years. And by 16 & 17 Vict. c. 99, and 20 & 21 Vict. c. 3, 
penal servitude is substituted for transportation. 

1104. The Act 2 and 3 Vict. c. 73, authorizes any person 
in Her Majesty's service, under the authority of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, or any one of the Secretaries of State, to 
detain and capture vessels engaged in the slave-trade, and 
the slaves on board, and to bring them for adjudication before 
the Admiralty, or any Vice- Admiralty court, as if the vessels 
and cargoes belonged to British subjects ; providing that no 
such court should condemn any vessel, if the owner should 
establish to its satisfaction that she was entitled to claim the 
protection of any flag other than that of Great Britain or 
Portugal. It indemnified persons acting under such author 
rity, provided for the mode of trial, and the circumstances 
under which vessels might be seized, declaring such circum- 
stances primi facie evidence of employment in the slave- 
trade, and directed the condemnation of the ship and cargo 
to the Crown, unless the owner could prove the lawfulness 
of her purposes and outfit. 

The circumstances authorizing such seizure and condem- 
nation are, if there shall be found any of the things herein- 
after -mentioned ; that is to say, — 

Hatches with open gratings instead of the close hatches 
which are usual in merchant vessels. Divisions or bulk* 
heads in the hold or on deck more numerous than are necesn 
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sarj for Teasels eogsged in kwful trade. Spsre plsnk fitted 
for being laid down as a second or slsTe-deck. Shackles, 
bolts, or handcnfis. A larger qnantitj of water in casks or 
in tanks than is requisite for the oonsomption of the crew 
of the Teasel as a merchant TesseL An eztraordinarj num- 
ber of water-casks or of other Tessels for holding liquids, un- 
less the master produce a certificate from the Custom House 
at the place from which he cleared outwards, stating that a 
sufficient security had been giTen bj the owners of such Tea- 
sels that such extra quantity of casks or of other Tessels 
should only be used for the reception of palm-oil, or for 
other purposes of lawful commerce. A greater quantity of 
mess-tubs or kids than are requisite for the use of the crew 
of the Tessel as a merchant Tessel. A boiler of an unusual 
size, and larger than requisite for the use of the crew of the 
Tessel as a merchant Tessel, or more than one boiler of the 
ordinary size. An extraordinary quantity either of rice or 
of the flour of Brazil, manise or cassada, of maize or of 
Indian com, or of any other article of food beyond what 
might probably be requisite for the use of the crew ; such as 
rice, flour, maize, Indian com, or other article of food not 
being entered on the manifest as part of the cargo for trade. 
A quantity of mats or matting larger than is necessary for the 
use of the crew as a merchant Tessel. 

1105. On an appeal from the sentence of a Vice- Admi- 
ralty Court, decreeing forfeiture of a ship and penalties on 
the shippers, under 5 Geo. IV. c. 118, it was held that the 
captors, to support the condemnation of the ship, must proTO 
that her owners knowingly and wilfully employed, or per- 
mitted her to be employed, for the purpose of couTeying 
slaTes ; and that, to support the decree for penalties against 
the shippers, they must proTO that the shippers knowingly 
and wilfully shipped the goods on board her to be so em- 
ployed. And it was further held that the parties implicated, 
if known, must be cited by name in the monition of the 
eourt to show cause against the forfeiture and penalties 
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imposed by an Order in Council, issued under 2 and 3 Wilt. 
lY. c. 51 ; and that no sentence for penalties could be pro- 
nounced against individuals on a general monition. New- 
port. Barton v. The Queen. 

1106. If a ship equipped for the slave-trade come within 
British waters, she is subject to punishment, although the 
owner is the subject of, and resident in, another country. 
Del Campo v. The Queen. 

1107. No goods on board, except those belonging to the 
shipowner, are liable for his or the master's offence. Del 
Campo V. The Queen. 

1108. The penalties are joint ; the owner and master are 
subject to one penalty, and not two, for receiving prohibited 
goods on board. Del Campo v. The Queen. 

1109. If a ship is fitted out with articles for the slave- 
trade, she is within the prohibition of the statute, although 
it does not appear that she is to carry back slaves in return. 
Begina v. Zulueta. 

1110. According to the law of nations, the armament of 
one Sovereign has no more right to board and search the 
merchant ship of another, for the purpose of finding or li- 
berating slaves, or of punishing the people of the ship for 
carrying them, than it has to land on his coasts to search 
his village for the purpose of finding and taking away stolen 
sheep, and hanging the inhabitants for having such animals 
in their possession. Buron v. Denman. 

1111. By treaty such rights may, on grounds already ex- 
plained, be acquired with ofr without qualification or restraint; 
concession may even extend to the power of punishment 
within the Umits imposed by the laws of the respective coun- 
tries to which the captor and the guilty vessel belong. The 
punishment must not exceed the narrowest of those limits, 
for the offender is not legally criminal beyond his offence 
against his own law, and the tribunal of the captor's country 
cannot visit the offence with a greater punishment than his 
law has prescribed. The investigation and sentence ought 

u 
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to rest with the tribmisb of the oountrj to wUd the 
ia helongs. It is sometimes oommifeted to udxed tribmislB 
eoDstitoted hj the eoDtractiiig nations. In Ifagiaiid, the 
subject is in some minds affected with a a e ntii ii w i U ii^ 
botdering upon the insane, which has led to aggiessianB oo 
tiie rights of other countries eren in the huignage of 
kws. That of 2 4^ 8 Vict, c 73, s. 3, exceeds the 
bonnds. 

1112. The limits of this Work will permitus only ^ 
tion that the slave-trade was generallj condemned bj tiie 
T^iy of Paris and hj the Congress of Vienna. 

Ills. England has been the coneoctor of treaties &r its 
suppression. Those made bj the Crown have been eoi^ 
firmed hj Act of Parliament, and, among others, the 7 A 8 
Yict. e. 26, has giren a limited authority to the down to 
complete such treaties and to carry them into immediate 
execution. 

The statute 5 Geo. lY. c. 113, confirms treaties and eon- 
Tentions prerionsly made with Portugal (22 January 1815 ; 
28 July, 1817; 15 March, 1823) and with Spain (23 Septem- 
ber, 1817 ; 10 December, 1822) and with the Nethorhmda 
(4 May, 1818 ; 31 December, 1822), and prescribes the in- 
structions to be given to the officers of British, Portugneae, 
Spanish, and Netherland ships, and the constitution of the 
mixed courts for the trial of offences. 

In 1831, and 1883, and 1845 conventions were entered 
into between Prance and England as to mutual limited rights 
of search, and the instructions to be given to the officers of 
the French and English ships. 

In 1826 and in 1835 conventions were made with Brazil, 
which were directed to be carried into execution by 8 & 9 
Yict. c. 122. The Brazilians thought that the English, by 
this statute, exceeded the just limits of legislation as be- 
tween independent nations. The Portuguese thought that 
the English exceeded those limits by the Act of the 2 & 3 
Yict., to which we have already referred. 
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In 1841 England made treaties on the subject with Aus- 
tria, Prassia, and Bossia, confirmed hj statute 6 & 7 Yict. 
C.50. 

In 1849 the English made a treaty for the suppression of 
slavery with Syed Syf ben Hamood, chief of Sohar, in 
Arabia, confirmed by 16 Yict* c. 16. 

In 1851 the English made a treaty with the republic of 
New Granada, confirmed by statute 16 Vict. c. 17. 

In 1853 the English made a treaty with certain chiefs of 
the Sherbro country, near Sierra Leone, confirmed by statute 
18 A 19 Vict. c. 85. 

On the 7th of April, 1862, the English made a treaty 
with the United States of America, confirmed by statute 25 & 
26 Vict. c. 40. 

Ip fact, England has made treaties on this subject with al- 
most every emperor, king, republic, prince, emir, sheik, and 
other petty potentate in the world. See 1 Phil. 318-334 ; 
Whea. 186, 192 ; and the almost annual volumes of Hertslet, 
in which thes^ conventions are contained. 

1114. By some of those treaties modified co-operation of 
the contracting parties in the suppression of the slave- 
trade is stipulated, and joint modes of action are pre- 
scribed ; the English have endeavoured to obtain, but other 
lyitions have been unwilling to concede, the unlimited right 
of search. The countries against which it was formerly 
exercised by the English and French remember, that one of 
the greatest perils of the mariner was this right of search, 
and deem even protection against the pirate too dearly 
purchased by the concession of that right. 

1115. Although a country has prohibited the slave-trade, 
and granted to another country the right of search, it is 
not competent for the tribunal of the country to which 
that right is conceded to condemn a slave-ship as prize, at 
least, unless both her own law and the treaty subjects her 
to confiscation. Antelope. 

V 2 
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Chapter VI. 

SMUGGLIKG. 

Thb unlawful dealing in goods prohibited or subjected 
to duties by the revenue laws. 

1116. According to the general laws of commerce, every 
man of every nation has a right to buy and sell his goods 
from and to whom and where he will, and to convey them 
to or from the port of his own or any other nation. But 
every nation has the right of levying for its exigencies on 
its own subjects, and all persons who come within its do- 
minions, such taxes and other duties as it may deem ^ne- 
cessary, and in such manner as it may deem meet. Foreigners 
therefore within the nation are liable to its revenue laws. 
But no country concerns itself about the revenue of any 
other, or its mode of collecting or enforcing its customs or 
taxes, except so far as may be expedient for its own com- 
merce, and as may be stipulated by mutual conventions. 

1117. In the absence of such convention, no foreign country 
aids another in enforcing its revenue law. 

1118. The violation of revenue law is not a breach of the 
law of nations, nor is it the breach of the law of nature ; it 
is immoral only inasmuch as it is an offence against the 
law of one's country, which every man ought to obey, but 
it is liable to no punishment, except that which the law pre- 
scribes. It is, then, in every nation the subject of its o?ni 
municipal, and of no other law. 

1119. Although the mariners of each of the opposite 
countries are entitled to the convenient use, for navigation, 
of the whole breadth of the channel of narrow straits and 
seas, the vessels of the one navigating within that portion 
which constitutes the marine territory of the other, are sub- 
ject to its revenue laws, as indeed are the ships of any coun- 
try within the waters of a foreign state. 
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1120. As a general proposition, no vessel on the open sea 
is liable to search, by the ship of any nation except her own, 
on the suspicion of offence against the revenue laws. 

1121. Nations however claim, and to some extent concede^ 
to each other a degree of jurisdiction on the sea beyond the 
presidial line, for the protection of their revenue. The 
United States asserted such a jurisdiction by the Act of Gon« 
gross of 2 March, 1799, the English by the hovering Act, 9 
Geo. II. c. 25 ; and by the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 107, the English 
assumed to deal with vessels on the open sea, in a mode 
which, except so far as it is warranted by treaty or acqui- 
escence, is, with respect to foreigners and their property, 
hardly reconcilable with international rights. 

1122. This Act is, with the 23 Vict. c. 22, and 25 & 26 Vict. 
c. 63, a consolidation of the law relative to the customs, 
and contains numerous provisions, in no less than sixty-four 
sections, for the prevention of smuggling. "We have space 
only to refer very briefly to the more material of those 
which particularly affect the conduct of the ship. 

1123. Vessels and boats not exceeding 100 tons are placed 
under the regulation of the Commissioners of Customs, as 
to their tonnage, build, and description, the limits within 
which they may be employed, their mode of navigation, the 
arms they may carry, and various other particulars (s. 199- 
207). Such vessels, if used in the importation, removal, or 
conveyance of uncustomed or prohibited goods, are liable to 
forfeiture (s. 203), as are all vessels, belonging wholly or 
partly to British subjects, having false bulkheads, false 
bows, or other places in which goods can be secreted, or 
devices for running goods (s. 208). 

1124. This Act declares liable to forfeiture any ship or 
boat, wholly or in part belonging to a'British subject, or of 
which half the persons on board are British subjects, found 
to have been within four leagues of the coast, between the 
North Eoreland and Beachy Head, or eight leagues of any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and any foreign ship or 
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boat baying a British subject on board, witbin three leagues 
of the coast of the kingdom, or any foreign ship or boat withia 
one league of the kingdom, or any ship or boat within oo» 
league of the Channel Islands, having on board spirits, tea, to- 
bacco, or certain other specified articles liable to duty, in 
such small cases or parcels as therein mentioned ; also ves- 
sels of the like description, of the cargo of which any part 
is thrown overboard to avoid seizure ; and also all vessels 
arriving in the ports of the kingdom having prohibited 
goods on board (ss. 212, 218, 216). 

1125. This Act also declares forfeited any ship or boat^ 
wholly or in part belonging to British subjects, or of whioh 
half the persons on board are British subjects, which, 
within 100 leagues of the coast of the United Kingdom, 
on the signal from a vessel of war or the Bevenue service, 
does not bring-to, and if, being chased, any part of her cargo 
is thrown overboard or destroyed ; and it declares that all 
persons escaping from the vessel during the chase shall be 
deemed British subjects, unless the contrary is proved 
(s. 217). And ships of war and of the Bevenue service 
are authorized, after exhibiting a proper pendant and en- 
sign, and firing a signal-gun, to fire upon any such ship aa 
shall not lie-to for the purpose of search (s. 218). Any 
persons shooting at any vessel or boat of the Navy or of 
the Bevenue service within 100 leagues of the kingdom, or 
maliciously shooting at, maiming, or wounding any officer 
of the Army, Navy, or Marines employed in the prevention of 
smuggling, or any officer of the Customs or Excise, is de- 
clared guilty of felony (s. 249). Ships and boats employed 
in the removal of goods liable to forfeiture are declared 
forfeited (s. 219). 

1126. The officers of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Pre- 
ventive Service, are authorized to search any ship in a 
British port for uncustomed goods (s. 219). 
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THB LAWS or WAB. 

1127. We now approach the miserable and desohite re- 
gion of war. The sunshine of peace still lingers upon the 
devoted countries, but black clouds are lowering, and throw- 
ing their shadows across them. Two mighty nations are 
gathering their strength. The hills are white with tents, 
and glittering with the panoply of battle. The drum and 
the clarion sound through their limits, calling the myriads 
to their standards. The roar of the engines, and the noise 
of the hammers, inform us that the arsenals are in fast and 
hurried employment. The ships are stealing by ones and by 
twos into the harbours, where hundreds are already assem- 
bled, or steering forth in squadrons suspiciously to un- 
known destinations. There is still menace, protest, asse- 
yeration. The buccaneer captains are calculating their re- 
sources, arming their fast schooners, collecting their ruthless 
retainers, preparing for murder and rapine with commis- 
sion or letter of marque, or without. The citizens and hus- 
bandmen of the angry countries, and the merchants of the 
peaceable nations, in groups and in councils, in amazement 
and pale consternation, inquire when haroc will begin t what 
are the rights of neutrals ? what are the laws of war P how 
the bristling belligerents will accept them ? and how even 
their version will be observed P what will be the limits of 
ravage, of carnage, and conflagration P what the pretences 
for capture and plunder P whether their ships and cargoes 
will be confiscated, or whether they will only be sold to 
pay the costs of acquittal, and the expenses of detention P 

1128. What are the laws which are to insinuate them- 
selves in whispers while the cannon are thundering around 
them P — especially, what are those laws .so far as they re- 
gard the wanderer upon the sea P 
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1129. There are whispers which affect the hearts of men, 
there are spectres which haunt their consciences even while 
thej deal the thnnderholts of battle. Their Taunts, their 
manifestoes, their proclamations cover with a transparent 
veil their atrocities, even while they commit them. We 
must search the heart and the conscience for the dictates 
of reason, and not be guided by the acts which thej per- 
petrate in passion. We must endeavour to mollify their 
ferocious sentiments, and make them amenable to the arbi- 
tration of nature, and teach them what reason has pre- 
scribed as the laws of war. 

1130. We must consult history for its occurrences ; we 
must consult the prize courts for events, and watch how- 
partiality has quailed under a sensation of justice, and con- 
cealed itself in precedents and quotations. 

1131. We cannot learn science from barbarians, or civi- 
lization from savage hordes. We can learn little from con- 
querors who set forth to ravage and subdue. We must not 
be content with the authority of legists, who, rejecting the 
worst, and selecting the least objectionable of violent pre- 
cedents, have founded upon them improved and progres- 
sively improving systems ; resting there, because their con- 
temporaries were unprepared for further advance. 

1132. The laws of nature, and among them the laws of 
nations, are not of the ordination of man, they are the pre- 
scriptions of the Great Q-od; they are active principles, 
which, by methods beyond our comprehension, inscrutable 
to our intelligence, work their own course, and achieve 
their, to us unintelligible, designs. 

1133. Because it has not been enunciated in thunders 
or written in letters of light, because there has been no 
Amphictyonic council to proclaim it, because the nations 
are not confederated to maintain its decrees, — ^let not any 
state, in the pride of its power, believe that there is no 
avenger, that there is no chastisement for the violation of 
international law. The Avatar will assuredly come, and 
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vengeance will be ineyitablj dealt by insulted Nature on 
those who transgress her law. Let him who dares to 
doubt it look around. Let those who invoke the horrors of 
servile insurrection expect a terrible retribution. 

'* He who holds no laws in awe, 
He must perish by the law. 

Ay de mi Alhama." — ^Byron. 

1134. War, in his least terrible aspect, is an invader of 
the domains of nature; but we must allow the monster 
some prerogatives, that we may control, as we cannot enchain 
him. 

1135. The human intellect and human sentiment are not 
adapted to Utopia; we must admit that the privileges 
which reason reluctantly concedes to war are not iucoDsis- 
tent with, and even that they are to be treated as within, 
the ambit of the laws of nature. But there are sanctuaries 
which war dare not violate ; there are still Elean regions 
which it may not profane. 

1136. The laws op wab involve a fourfold consideration : 
— Pirst, the law of nature ; secondly, the rights as between 
the belligerents; thirdly, the law of nations as between 
the belligerent and the neutrals ; and, fourthly, the policy 
of all or any of these parties.. 

Policy will not justify the violation either of the law of 
nature or of the law of nations, or a transgression of the 
rights of the antagonist or neutral ; but it authorizes a de- 
parture by a nation on its own part from its extreme 
assumptioos against others, although it may operate to its 
advantage and to the detriment of the opponent. 

1137. To illustrate these propositions : — First, there are 
trangressions against the law of nature which are not trans- 
gressions of international law ; for instance, if one of the 
belligerents sell his prisoners of war as slaves, it is not a 
breach of the law of nations. Yet a nation sensitive on the 
subject would have at least as good a right, if it thought fit. 
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to found ft war npcfa the offsnoe, as the beDigefent had to 
oommit it. A fourth nation eould not hare a better ground 
of eomplaint i^^ainst the sensitiye tiian against the offending 
nation. 

1188. Again, a belligerent, deeming it for his adyantage, 
commissions privateers for the ransacking of neutral vessels 
suspected of breaking blockade, or carrying contraband of 
war, or he treats innocent cargoes as contraband. This is a 
violation of the law of nations, and not merely such as to 
entitle a nation of peculiar sentiment to treat it as a cause 
of war, but it is such an infringement of international rights 
as to impose on all neutrals a duty, controlled only by the 
consideration of their own interests or danger, to concur in 
chastising the offender. 

1189. Thirdly, — ^A belligerent excites a class of tiie sub- 
jects of its adversary to domestic treason, to pillage and 
massacre their masters and their families. This is an out- 
rage on the rights of war, as well as a crime against the laws 
of nature. As an excess of belligerent rights only, irrespec- 
tive of its moral atrocity, it not merely gives to neutral na- 
tions a right, as in the case of selling the captives, but it 
imposes on them an obligation, to make war upon the of- 
fender. For if such violations of the rights of the enemy 
are permitted to pass uupunisbed, it imbues war with a bar- 
barism, a brutality and perfidiousness of character which 
may prove destructive in the future wars of other nations. 
AH are interested in restraining the lapse of each into tbe 
savagery and demoralization which damage the interests of 
the great commonwealth, of which all the despotisms and 
monarchies, as well as republics, are members. 

1140. These duties and obligations are not so imperative 
as to require the neutral nations to sacrifice the lives and 
properties of their own people, at least by premature inter- 
position ; they confer the right, with an imperfect obliga- 
tion at a proper time and under convenient circumstances 
to enforce it. But it is a principle that no nation is bound, 
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except by treaty, to involTe itself in war against its own 
interests or inclination. 

1141. The law of nations is founded on the principle of 
uniyersal oonyenience and utility ; it is that rule, the obser- 
Tance of which is most beneficial for all nations, and the 
peoples of all nations, — ^the weak equally with the strong. 

1142. We must not be misled by the legists of any parti- 
cular country, or the conduct of any particular country, al- 
though it be our own ; nor may we assume that it has been 
justified in acting on what, in the pride of power, the spirit 
of revenge, the agonies of desperation, or the delirium of 
victory, it has dared to enunciate as international law. 

1148. " The present public law of Europe " (says Sir W. 
Molesworth) ^'hasderiveditsorigin from two distinct sources : 
partly from those abstract notions of what is right and just, 
which form what is termed the law of nature ; partly from 
the usage and customs of nations in their intercourse with 
each other. It is evident that those rules of the present 
public law of Europe, which are based upon correct notions 
of what is righf and just, cannot require amendment. Not 
so those rules of the present public law of Europe which 
have been founded on custom and usage, for the custom 
and usage of nations, especially with regard to war, have 
frequently been at variance with correct notions of what is 
right and just; and the jus belli, which has been chiefly 
founded upon custom and usage, has diflFered in different 
nations, and in different sets and families of nations. It has 
varied in the same nation at various periods of its history ; 
it has changed with the change of the religion, manners, and 
institutions of a nation." — Debate.on Neutral Bights in the 
House of Commons, 4th July, 1854. Wheaton, 649. 

1144. The law of nations, then, is that law which ought to 
prevail, not the practice which may happen to prevail, or it 
would ever vary according to the caprice of the nation 
which from time to time attained a predominating influence. 

1145. To form a correct judgment as to the law which 
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ought to prevail, we most regard all nations as of equal 
power, possessing equal rights, equal intelligence, equal in- 
terest in the observance of the law, and equally prepared 
and determined to vindicate their rights, and to repel every 
inroad upon them. To assume the contrary would im- 
ply that the strong has a right to impose a law on the weak ; 
and not only to impose, but to vary it at his pleasure. From 
our proposition the inference will necessarily follow, that if 
one violate any common right, the others, being involved in- 
directly in the injury, may and will combine to repress the 
aggression. 

1146. Thus, assume that the nations are twelve. The 
rights of all are equal. Two of them engage in war with 
each other. Neither of them has any right to alter the re- 
lations of the other ten with its antagonist. The neutral 
must act as if the war is justly entered upon by both parties, 
otherwise he may become involved in the conflict. The two 
nations must be regarded therefore by the neutral as enti- 
tled to quarrel with each other. But what right has either 
to dictate to a neutral nation an alteration in her conduct 
towards his opponent? Each of the ten is in amity with 
each of the belligerents, or it is not neutral ; it must not 
render military assistance to either, or it ceases to be in 
amity with the adversary. For its own safety the neutral 
must keep aloof from the blows which the belligerents deal 
against each other. 

1147. But anything beyond this is not a right which the 
belligerent acquires against his friend, who is also the friend 
of his enemy, but a concession which the neutral grants to 
each of her quarrelsome acquaintances to avoid the suspicion 
of being partial. 

1148. The ten equally powerful nations will, for peace' 
sake, sacrifice to the belligerents so much, but only so much 
of their intercourse and commerce, and tolerate so much, 
and only so much interference with the pre-existing rights 
and relations between each other and the belligei*ents re- 
spectively, as are indispensable to the proper conduct of war. 
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1149. If either belligerent trespass farther on the rightGi 
of any neutral, it is a challenge, a defiance, an insult, an in- 
jury, on which not only that neutral may justly found a war, 
but on which he is entitled to call upon all the other mem- 
bers of the commonwealth of nations to repel the insult and 
punish the crime. On the hypothesis that they are of equal 
power with the offender, and jealous of their rights, his de^ 
struction is inevitable unless he discontinue his offence. 

1L50. Some doctrines are firmly and universally esta* 
blished, and generally, if not universally, observed ; others 
are so far established as to be generally observed when un- 
disturbed by some strongly exciting cause — some jealousy, 
suspicion, or affront ; others are less settled, through want 
of generality of acquiescence, or the conflict or dissimila- 
rity of interests, or supposed interests ; others have hardly 
yet been recognized by nations of sufficient power. 

1151. In many cases a kind of positive international law 
is introduced by treaty, as the assumed or substituted law of 
nature and nations between the parties to the convention. 
These are laws of contract, dependent upon good faith for 
their observance, and for their vindication on the uncertain 
appeal to arms. 

1152. These contracts differ often according to the rela- 
tion of the contracting Powers ; so that the supposed in* 
temational law, — or rather the substitute for international 
law, — between nation A. and nation B., on a particular sub- 
ject, may differ from the supposed international law, or the 
substitute for international law, between the same nation 
A. and nation G. on the same subject. 

1153. As the real interests of nations have become better 
developed and understood, and the oracle of reason is more 
and more consulted, these anomalies diminish, and treaties 
and conventions gradually come to be more just and accu- 
rate expositions of law. 

1154. It is not within the compass of such a Work as 
this to pursue the chequered progress of reason and oivili* 
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sation through the tl■eatiefl^ rendered innnmerable from their 
frequent violation,— every war requiring^ or being supposed 
to require, a renovation, partial or complete, with or with- 
out additions, deductions, or alterations. Our remarks on 
these subjects will be necessarily few, and confined to such 
as seem to have permanently affected the acceptance of the 
general law. 

1155. It may be asserted as an incontrovertible axiom, 
notwithstanding the prevailing inclination to contravene it, 
an axiom as beneficial for the strong as for the weak, that 
as no profit can compensate to an individual an act of false- 
hood or dishonesty, for thereby the foundations of his wel- 
fare are undermined ; so no benefit which a nation can ac- 
quire will compensate for the violation of national honour 
or the breach of national faith, for thereby the foundations 
of her welfare are equally disturbed. 

1156. The impartial jurist cannot regard without a smile 
the criminations and recriminations of the advocates of the 
piratical prize-courts of France against the piratical prize 
courts of England, and of the advocates of the piratical 
prize-courts of England against the piratical prize-courts 
of Erance; or the simple delusions of writers of each of 
these two countries in believing that the honour of their 
respective nations is involved in the perpetuation of a con- 
troversy, — as to the English Orders of Council, and the 
Berlin and Milan decrees,— which is only a perpetuation of 
national disgrace. That the jurists of neutral countries 
should not have condemned both with the severity of a just 
indignation, and that the most, by which their countrymen 
were most plundered, would have been ujiaccordant with 
the nature of man. That the American legist, who derived 
his municipal jurisprudence from England, and was im- 
bued with the maritime sentiment of the Saxon, and in- 
spired with the hope that the navies of his country would 
in revolving years ride triumphant on the ocean, might 
have regarded with some leniency the appropriation of its 
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Bupertiatant products, was consonant with a sentiment 
latent in his disposition; but even he could not tolerate 
such proceedings. That they who enter on such contro- 
versies should appeal to the prise-courts, which they have 
reciprocally denounced, as the arbiters of the law of nations, 
must astound the philosopher, and provoke the ridicule, or 
exasperate the feelings, of the shipowner, the merchant, and 
all who travel on the sea. 

1157. Some writers on these subjects have for the most 
part been bred, others more or less educated, in this prize-con- 
demning arena. The first are incapable of, the second have 
been restrained from, entertaining broader views. We are 
not more bound to obey the dictates of the two or three 
judges whose eloquence and ingenuity have given grace to 
the atrocity of their judgments, than the dictates of their 
inferiors, whose decisions, for want of such adornment, 
shock our sense. If to the prize-courts you appeal, the 
prize-courts are your tribunal; you cannot single out this 
prize-court and reject another, you thereby annul your au- 
thority. We will confront you with the prize-court of 
Jomsberg, — a nest of acknowledged pirates : they executed 
the Scandian law ; — we will confront you with the de- 
cisions of the Erench prize-courts, which you condemn as 
atrocious ; and the Frenchman says, and with truth, " Your 
English prize-courts exhibit almost equal atrocity." If 
you assume to distinguish between prize-courts and their 
adjudications ; if you assert that the decisions of this are 
more worthy than the decisions of that, you appeal to a 
higher authority ; you appeal to reason, and annul the au- 
thority of the tribunals of your choice, for you accredit 
their dedsions only according to their consonance with rea- 
son. Then appeal at once to the tribunal of reason, — ^the 
supreme court. 

1158. It is absurd to say that prize-courts are, or ought 
to be, international tribunals. They ought to be, but they 
are not. They obey the mandates of their sovereigns, and 
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dedde aoeoiding to Orden of GoimeiL They pietead, witti 
the pomp and casuistry of language and learning, to pro- 
nounce judgments unaffected hj such ordas» — ^bnt they find 
excuses for obedience ; and howerer r^ugnant, and though 
confessedly, repugnant to international law, such orders are 
invariably obeyed. Did not the French prise-courts execute 
the decrees of B^iin and Milan ? Did not Lord Stowdl exe- 
cute the English Orders of Council, confessing that Aej were 
an outrage on the law of nations, committing crime because 
it had been perpetrated by others. Was the Norwegian, the 
Dane, or the American guilty of the imperial ordinances ? 
Tet, because he was bid to do so, he confiscated the Danish, 
the American, and Norwegian yessels. Is such the arbit^ 
of the law of nations ? and this is one of the best examples 
of such authorities. 

1159. Then we are to appeal to the older writers, and 
we do appeal to them ; and with infinite respect we appeal 
to Hugo Grotius, the first civilizer of nations ; we appeal 
to the principle on which he founded his theory, and in- 
stituted a scheme mitigating the barbarities of warfiure by 
indirectly appealing to reason, by selecting the precedents 
most accordBnt with reason, and repudiating those of which 
she disapproved. But are we to leave his work unfinished ? 
He dared not to rely upon principles; the age was un- 
prepared. By his process he achieved what was otherwise 
unattainable. He, like Bacon, was the pioneer and indi- 
cator of a system which remained, and still remains to be 
completed; but reason was his guide: we appeal, then, 
from his precedents to the rule by which he chose them ; 
he would have rejected many, had history afforded him 
better. To his successors we appeal ; but we must try 
them, as they tried the precedents, by the criterion of rea- 
son. We are remitted, then, from the text-writers to the 
sovereign tribunal of reason. 

1160. Then we are to appeal to diplomatists and treaties, 
and to them we do most respectfully appeal ; to statesmen 
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and the productions of statesmen, of broader views than 
the prize-court lawyers, more practical than the writers of 
text-books ; but we must be ever watchful of their selfish 
policy, and keep in view the interests and sentiments of 
their particular states. They are advocates at the head of 
armed forces, each for establishing his own propositions, 
assuming, as laws more or less generally acknowledged, 
those most in accord with his interests, and pointing occa- 
sionally to his battalions as he pleads. Mark the specious 
cunning of the belligerent minister when he would fain per- 
suade a neutral to violate the immutable law of imparti- 
ality in his favour. Bead the reply of Count Bemsdorf 
(3 Phil. 339), worth all the judgments of Stowell, Portalis, 
and Story. The British minister must have writhed and 
paled as he read it. 

1161. The last triumphant appeal of the prize-court 
educated jurist is to the practice of nations. He tells us 
to appeal to the irrefragable proof of the law of nations, 
the practice established by nations. They alone were com- 
petent ; they have made the law ; it is their own institution. 
Appeal to the precedents, to the Assyrian law of war, as 
enunciated by her captain : — " Behold, thou hast heard what 
the kings of Assyria have done to all lands, by destroying 
them utterly ; and shalt thou be delivered ?" — ^to Sesostris 
and his captive princes ; — ^appeal to — 

*' The new SesostriB, whose unharnessed kings, 
Freed from the bit, belieye themselyes with wings.'* — ^Byron. 

Appeal to the treaty which Joshua made, and the princes 
of the congregation sware unto the Hivites, and the manner 
in which he performed it. Appeal to the slaughter of the 
Amalekites, and the hewing to pieces of Agag ; — to the man- 
gled Hector at the chariot-wheels of Achilles; — to the rage 
of Tomyris, and the bloodthirsty head of the Persian ; — to 
the insolence of the Boman triumph and her savage exul- 
tation in war, — to her crimson arena and her gladiatorial 

X 
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bHow;— 4o the cities sowed with salt, and the sanctttories 
farrowed by the ploughshare. " Delenda est Carthago," — ^the 
rival city, the detested city, must be utterly destroyed ; — ^ap- 
peal to the plundec of Crassus, and the ferocious revenge of 
the Parthian ; — ^to the sword of Caled, and the smoking ruins 
of Damascus. Appeal to the pompous temples, the magnifi- 
cent palaces, the spacious cities, the cultivated fields, blazing, 
smoking, black, depopulated, desolated from Kinnoge to 
Sumnat, before and behind the holy legions of Mahmoud the 
Ghiznavide.-^Appeal to the plains of Carisme, reddened with 
the blood of a hundred thousand prisoners of war by the edict 
of the ruthless Zenghis. — Appeal to the laws of Pizarro and 
the ravage of Peru ; — to the partition of Poland, perpetrated 
by three mighty monarchs, and maintaiiied by a thousand 
crimes ; — ^to the massacre of Ismail, and the wrath of the 
frightful Suwarrow. Appeal to the decrees of Napoleon ; 
to the British Orders of Council ; — ^to the Taeping warfare, 
and the depopulated cities of China ; — ^to the practices of 
captors, and of the courts which divide the spoil. Appeal 
to the holocausts of Britain, the hecatombs of Gaul, and the 
reeking altars of Mexico ; — ^to the cannibal banquets of New 
Zealand, and the Battas, who dine on their prisoners ; — ^to 
the Bed Indian, his scalping-knives and tortures. Appeal 
to the proclamation of Lincoln, the most atrocious, the most 
murderous, the most perfidious, the most dastardly of evexy 
savage expedient of war. Such are the practices of nations 
to which we are taught to appeal. 

1162. Happily there are some brighter precedents, though 
comparatively few ; precedents to which it is agreeable to 
appeal, but they are mingled with romance. We will ap- 
peal to the exchange, by Olaucus, of his silver for the iron 
mail, for the immortal author of the story expressed a sen- 
timent of his time ; — to the capture of Bomanus, and the 
generosity of the victorious Turk, though not untarnished 
by affront. We feel for the Norman Bobert, who victualled 
the fortress he was reducing by famine lest his brother 
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fibould Btaire : though this was an extraordinary precedent 
in war. We will appeal to the emancipated reason of Eu- 
rope, to the declaration of Paris, the most glorious achieve- 
ment of modem times, consecrated at the altar of justice, 
confirmed by the unanimous voice of the nations, questioned 
only by the technical practitioners of prize-courts, as if 
their paltry precedents could make a universal law. 

1163. The Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Eussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, assembled in 
Congress at Paris, April 16, 1866, — 

^' Considering — that maritime law in time of war has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes ; 

That the uncertaintv of the law, and of the duties in 
such a matter, give rise to differences of opinion between 
neutrals and belligerents, which may occasion serious diffi- 
culties, and even conflicts ; 

That it is consequently advantageous to establish a 
uniform doctrine on so important a point ; 

That the Plenipotentiaries assembled in congress at 
Paris cannot better respond to the intentions by which 
their governments are animated, than by seeking to in- 
troduce into international relations fixed principles in 
this respect. 
The above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries, being duly autho- 
rized, resolved to concert among themselves, as to the means 
of obtaining this object, and, having come to an agreement, 
have adopted the following solemn declarations : — 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy's goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under enemy's flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be eflective, 
— ^that is to say, maintained by a force siifficient really to 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 

The Governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries 

X 2 
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engage to bring the present declaration to the knowledge of 
the States which have not taken part in the Congress of 
Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 

" Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim can* 
not but be received with gratitude by the whole world, the 
undersigned Plenipotentiaries doubt not that the efforts of 
their G-ovemments to obtain the general adoption thereof, 
will be crowned with full success. 

'* The present declaration is not and shall not be binding 
except between those Powers who have acceded or shall ac- 
cede to it." 

It has been acceded to by almost every European state. 

1164. Search them all for information, — prize-courts, text- 
books, treaties, dispatches, and the annals of the world. 
See what has occurred, and provide for what may occur. 
Bead what has been thought, and ponder upon it. Study 
even the decisions of the prize-court, but be not carried cap- 
tive by the speciousness of argument on which the judg- 
ments are founded. See if you can find among these judg- 
ments a single specious argument for a neutral's acquittal ; 
you may find one in favour of the acquittal of a fellow-sub- 
ject. See whether the captors are not regarded as ovmers, 
against whom the real owner has hardly a claim, except by 
indulgence, by remission of the captor's rights, by exception 
out of belligerent rights, by concessions, grudged by the 
prize-court and narrowly construed, though granted by the 
sovereign of the state. See whether, when the captors were 
little less than pirates, the wreck of the vessel of the de- 
spoiled neutral has not been condemned to pay their costs. 
See whether, when the capture would, were it not under a 
commission, be absolutely piratical, the captors have not 
been almost invariably relieved from making reparation. 
" Within my knowledge and recollection," says Dr. Lush- 
ington, '' there have been certainly not more than ten or a 
dozen cases in which costs and damages have been given." 
(Elise.) Happily for the credit of England, the atrocious 
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practice of its prize-courts in this respect has received a 
sharp correction from the Privy Council (Ostsee), which 
has excited the lamentation of its practitioners. 

1165. Your final and only sure appeal is to the supreme tri- 
bunal, the controller of prize-court doctrines, of text writers, 
of treaties, and diplomatists, the contemner of the practice 
of nations, — to the reason of mankind, the law of right and 
wrong, the rules by which society can be best governed and 
the common happiness best secured, the rule of progressive 
science and civilization. 

1166. Our arguments are multiform, and may appear to 
many prolix, and to some superfluous ; but we have to en- 
counter a wide-spread opinion, maintained too by the ma- 
jority of modem legists, that the practice of nations has es- 
tablished the law of nations, and to address ourselves to 
various phases of the human mind. The practice to which 
they refer, when examined, will prove to be only the prac- 
tice of the great maritime nations,- adopted in the insolence of 
victory or the agonies of war. The proposition which we 
assert is, that reason is the sole arbiter, that the law of na- 
tions is an abstract principle, that the practice of nations is 
admissible for its interpretation only when consonant with 
that abstract rule. 

1167. We shall have, 1st, to consider the laws of war as 
between the belligerents ; and, 2ndly, as between the belli- 
gerent and neutral. The first head becomes subdivided into 
— 1st, the consideration of the laws between the belligerent 
Powers ; 2ndly, between a belligerent Power and the sub- 
jects of the enemy ; 3rdly, between the belligerent Power 
and its own subjects ; and, 4thly, between the subjects of 
the antagonistic belligerent Powers. The second head is 
subject to the like subdivisions : — 1st, the laws between the 
neutral and both each or either of the belligerent Powers ; 
2ndly, between the neutral Power and the subjects of the 
belligerent ; 3rdly, between the belligerent Power and the 
subjects of the neutral ; 4thly, between the subjects of the 
neutral and the subjects of the belligerent. 
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1168. But there are two preliminary questions — 1, who 
are entitled to be treated as belligerents ; 2, the justice of 
the war. 

11G9. Belliobbents. — ^Everj nation will determine whe- 
ther it will allow itself to be ranked as a neatral with each 
or either of the combatants, or will disclaim all relations, 
and regard the conduct of either or both as the conduct of 
rebels or pirates. 

1170. A state, which has already acknowledged a country 
as independent, is bound by its former decision until that 
country has been permanently subdued, or its government 
effectually overturned. Every independent state at war is 
entitled to be regarded as a belligerent. But it is the exist- 
ing government, and not the titular sovereign, which is enti- 
tled to be so regarded. Otherwise a deposed sovereign, 
might have lawfully commissioned privateers, or a neutral 
might be bound to deny the political existence of the most 
powerful state in the world. James 11. attempted the first 
expedient after his utter expulsion from the realm ; the En- 
glish held the commissions null ; yet the English required 
the Danes to regard as piratical the whole nation of France 
after the execution of the king ; the Dane made a noble 
reply. 

1171. A colony, a district, a state, being a member of a 
federation, is in arms against the mother-country, or the king- 
dom, or the rest of the league : is it to be regarded as 
belligerent, or are all its battalions and ships of war, in re- 
spect of their captures, to be executed as rebels guilty of 
robbery on land, or of piratical depredations on the sea P The 
decision must not be capricious, a puny rebellion may as- 
sume immense proportions, a colony may subdue the parent 
state. The decision may sometimes be deferred, but when 
the question arises whether the conduct of the commis- 
sioned ships is piratical, it can be no longer delayed ; the 
people who commissioned them are entitled to treat an ad« 
verse decision as an act of war, and to resort to retaliation. 
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1172. The United States of America were prompt to re- 
cognize the revolted colonies of Spain, but the remnant of 
those states are wroth that Europe should recognize as a 
belligerent power a seceding confederation* with 400,000 
men in arms. 

1173. It is difficult to measure the strength necessary to 
constitute a belligerent power ; but as soon as to treat its 
soldiers as rebels, or its sailors as pirates, becomes dangerous, 
as soon as it becomes formidable, a people in arms is entitled 
to be recognized as a belligerent power. So long as a pro- 
vince or colony can, by its army or navy, hold the rest of 
a powerful nation at bay, so long as doubt hangs over the 
conflict, it is entitled to be regarded as a belligerent. 

1174. The belligerent power, not yet treated as an inde- 
pendent nation, is to be regarded as a conditional state ; so 
long as it is recognized as a belligerent, all the laws and in- 
tercourse of war and of commerce prevail between it and the 
neutrals who have made the recognition, as between inde- 
pendent nations. Its government, its civil and military 
officers, and its officers of revenue are regarded as lawful 
functionaries. Its armies are not rebels or guerillas, its 
commissioned war-ships are not privateers. Santissima 
Trinidad. 

1175. "We use " power " in connection with belligerent to 
comprise the expression in the Act of Congress as to enlist- 
ment, — ** any foreign prince or state, or any colony, district, 
or people," with which the neutral may be at peace ; and also 
to comprise the expression in the English Enlistment Act,— 
" any foreign prince, state, or potentate, foreign colony,.pro- 
vince, or part of any province or people, or any persons or 
person, exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of 
government, in any colony, province, or part of any province 
or country," — so far as the United States or England have re- 
cognized them as belligerents. 

1176. "We may observe that a protected nation does not 
become a belligerent by reason of war between her protector 
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and another nation. (Ionian ships.) She is to be regarded as 
neutral until she has actually taken part, or is involved by 
the other belligerents, in the war. 

1177. JusTjOB OP THE Wab.— It is the object of each 
nation about to embark in a war to persuade all others of 
the justice of her quarrel, and to enlist their assistance, or 
at least their sympathies, on her side; but she reserves to her- 
self the determination, and demands from all who remain 
neutral acquiescence in the alleged justice of her cause, and 
for the decision of this question there is no appointed tribu- 
nal, except that in some treaties there have been stipula- 
tions : — (1) For referring questions to arbitration ; in others, 

(2) stipulations for limited neutral assistance, of which each 
of the bellicose parties is supposed to be aware ; in others, 

(3) stipulations protecting certain countries by an absolute 
neutralization ; and (4) in others, a guarantee of general or 
partial support in a just war. 

1178. The first of these classes of stipulations depends for 
its observance on the faith of the nations in controversy. 
The second will have consideration under the head of con- 
federation. The third will be discussed under that of neutra- 
lization. On the fourth, it may be sufficient to allude to the 
instance of the treaty of Paris, on the 30th of March, 1856, 
between England, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
and the Sultan. By the eighth article of that treaty it is sti- 
pulated that, if there should arise between the Sultan and 
any one or more of the other parties to that treaty any 
misunderstanding which might endanger the maintenance of 
their relations, the Sultan, and each of those Powers, before 
having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the other 
contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an 
extremity by means of their mediation. 

1179. Each nation is, subject to its treaty stipulations, en- 
titled to inquire into the justice of the actual or meditated 
hostilities, and their influence on her own interests and affairs, 
and to take part with either of the belligerents ; but until 
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sbe determine to do so, whatever sbe may think of the jus- 
tice or iniquity of the war, she is bound to act towards each 
belligerent as if his conduct were right, and to remain neu- 
tral, and, as to all military assistance, impartial between 
them. 



Chapter VIII. 

BELLiaEBEKTS. 



1180. Some writers start with the general proposition that 
the belligerent has a right to kill his enemj^ and conse- 
quently regard every act short of universal murder as a 
concession and surrender, on his part, of the rights of war. 

1181. The proposition is as untrue as it is barbarous. It 
has no foundation either in natural or international law. 
Were it true, it would justify the utmost atrocities of war ; 
it would make the massacre of Ismail lawful, and sanction 
the slaughters of Zenghis Khan. It would establish them 
as in accord with the laws of nature, and in harmony with 
sentiments we should entertain. We ought not to shrink or 
to shudder at the names of Suwarrow and Zenghis, but to 
regard them as warriors exercising their natural rights. 

1182. Can a man by making a quarrel acquire a right to 
kill ? Can a nation by quarrelling acquire such a right ? If 
it could arise on any conditions, it could arise only in favour 
of the injured. It would be dependent on the absolute jus- 
tice of the war. A man has a right to destroy his assailant, 
but only when necessary for self-defence. 

1183. The military right of destruction is to be exercised 
only by and against the military forces of the belligerents, 
except when either has transgressed the laws of war, and is 
subject to many qualifications, limited by the requisitions of 
necessity for martial objects, though not so strictly as the 
right of individual men. 
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1184. If practice created the law, immolation or skyerj 
would be the legitimate destinj of ererj prisoner taken in 
battle. The laws of nature are unalterable ; thej may not 
be ascertained or understood ; they may not be respected or 
applied. They exist howeyer, immutable, incontrovertible 
rules, which, as ciyilization adyances, begin to be gradually 
known, more gradually appreciated, more slowly recognized, 
and still more tardily applied. 

1185. The cruelties of war have however, until very lately, 
been to some extent n^itigated, and its calamities in some 
degree alleviated by the recognition, and even the adoption, 
of some of the laws which ought to regulate its course. 

1186. Some mitigating usages have sprung from the dan- 
ger of retaliation, some from a sentiment of humanity, some 
from a notion of chivalry, some from imitation, some from 
obedience to the precepts of jurists, some have been stipu- 
lated in treaties between nations bleeding from the barbari- 
ties of war, — all tending more or less to alleviate the miseries 
and diminish the cruelties which had formerly prevailed. 

1187. The Boman, the Greek, and the Carthaginian had 
no clear notions of the humanities of war, nor had they much 
opportunity of learning them from the history of the Egyp- 
tian, the Assyrian, and the Jew. Christianity, in contraven- 
tion of the doctrines it taught, by superadding religious to 
political animosities, exacerbated the ferocity of the educated 
and unedacated barbarians alike. 

1188. The warriors of Scandinavian descent and the chief- 
tains of the tribes of Islam were the first on a broad scale 
to display the chivalry and generosity of wars. The valour 
of the chilly North encountered the bravery of the arid 
wastes ; the seeds of a genuine heroism, sown in Palestine, 
grew up, and, transplanted to genial soils, have thriven under 
the culture of civilization, but not fast; Their fruits are still 
immature. 

1189. It is at length understood that, although the or- 
dinary treaties and conventions which affect only their own 
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relative rights, contracts, and possessions, are annulled by the 
fact of a regular war, the belligerents are bound to observe 
towards each other the conventional stipulations addressed 
to the conduct of war, or to the relations to be maintained 
between them or their subjects during hostilities. Treaties 
add the force of absolute contract to such natural laws as 
they adopt, and constitute them positive ordinances between 
the contracting parties. Yet thej depend for enforcement 
on national honour, and the dangerous consequences of the 
violation of national faith. 

1190. The law is, that you may carry the war into the 
country of your enemy ; you may bear down all opposition ; 
you may take his villages ; you may besiege, bombard, storm, 
and raze his fortresses ; you may blockade his ports ; you may 
trample down his armies ; you may bum his navy ; you may 
execute lus guerillas. It is said, but we cannot admit it, 
that there are cases in which, for terrible example, you may 
put his most valiant garrisons to the sword, and sack and 
pillage his resisting towns. There are limits to the havoc of 
war. You may not slaughter the unresisting population ; 
you may not enslave their persons ; you may not confiscate 
their lands ; you may not commit their houses and farmsteads 
to useless conflagration, or waste their harvests, or desolate 
their fields, or destroy their property in the mere wanton- 
ness of destruction. You are not to enter your warriors 
in blood, like bull-dogs and sleuth-hounds, to incite them by 
the taste of carnage ; you are not to let them loose to ravish 
and destroy. 

1191. Think of retaliation ; the tide of battle may turn, 
your towns may be given to the flames, your wives and 
daughters to the despoiler, and your own realm may be 
made a scene of desolation ; or, though you return crowned 
with victory and laden with spoil, your disbanded soldiers 
will not have forgotten their habits, they may practise their 
lessons at home. You have a place in the community of 
nations. Will you degenerate into a savage horde P 
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1192. Even your anceston, who slew in hecatombs the 
prisoners whom they could neither liberate nor retain, dared 
not transgress the laws of nature, except under the priestlj 
sanction and in sacrifice to their gods. 

1193. The sublime moral axiom, the imperial law of na- 
ture and nations, and of eyery particular nation, of the land 
and of the sea, and even of the horrible congress of arms, 
is, that without consideration of interest, without contempla- 
tion of consequences, what is bight must bb dokb. That 
virtue is its own reward, that honesty is the best policy, are 
Ignoble and vulgar expressions of the same law, addressed 
to selfish considerations, yet conducive to the establishment 
of the axiom, though often, as well by nations as by indivi- 
duals, not understood. 

1194. CoMMEircEMBNT OF HOSTILITIES. — ^War has ceased 
to be proclaimed by a herald strutting forth withliis tabard 
and trumpet. It has been announced by the tramp of an 
army, the broadsides of a navy, by skirmishes, by manifes- 
toes, embargoes, reprisals and letters of marque, before it 
has been formally declared. 

1195. Embabgo. — The government of every nation is enti- 
tled to detain all ships in its ports about to sail with military 
means and munitions to a country in the attitude of war. 

It has a right to detain for a reasonable time the people 
and property of the expectant enemy, as hostages and by 
way of security for the return of its own subjects from the 
land of the contemplated foe. But it is a right to be most 
cautiously and leniently put in force. 

1196. The exercise of such right is in anticipation that 
the other country will violate a law of war, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer. Were those laws better under- 
stood, foreigners residing in each country, and merchants 
and others having their property there, would be relieved 
from the grievous anxiety, vexation, and loss often occasioned 
by this precautionary act. 

1197. Governments in old time practised, and text-books 
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treat as of right, the detention of the ships and goods of 
the supposed hostile country by way of conditional reprisal ; 
and it is said that although, if the disagreement terminated 
in peace, the arrested property was released, yet if war fol- 
lowed it became captured and liable to confiscation as from 
the time of the embargo. This doctrine cannot be admitted 
as accordant with the progress of reason ; for as it is a 
breach of national faith to take the property brought into a 
country on the confiddhce of peace, it is a breach of the law 
of nations to make it the subject of prize. If a process of 
reprisal and confiscation can be sustained, it can only be to 
the extent necessary for making satisfaction to the subjects 
who have been injured by the confiscations of the foe. 

1198. EsFBisixs are general or special: general, executed 
by the public armament ; special, confided to private exe- 
cution. 

1199. Qekesal Bepbisal is a sort of backgammon, a 
little battle or skirmish, which may lead to an accommodation 
and obviate a general war. Entrusted to the officers of the 
nation, it might be executed against public property, the 
compensation might be levied with discretion, and the fear 
of further mischief may restore the peace. 

1200. Special Bepbisal. — No one but .the descendant 
of a Scandinavian would have thought of such a course. 
A. complains to his sovereign that a subject of a Castilian 
town has taken his ship or done him some such wrong to the 
amount of £520. 17s. t>^J., and that he has been here and 
there among the seaports of Castile looking after the re- 
dress which he could not find, and that in the bootless quest 
he has expended another £200. Instead of communicating 
with the foreign government, or taking compensation with 
his public force, the sovereign of A. hands him a letter ot 
marque, an authority and direction to arm and man a schooner, 
and to do battle on his own account, to seize the property 
of any subject or subjects of the Castilian cities, until he 
shall have levied his £520. 17s, e^d., the costs of his expedi- 
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tkm and the afiitcnid £300, md to Inring to tiie rojal 
dieqner an aeeoont of his fotaj, witli the habneeof the 
eoQnt. In what manner the amount voold he levied, and 
with what exactitude the proeeeda woidd he aceoonted fin; 
and how the halanee wonU be ^plied, a pirate and a prise 
court coojd beat explain. 

1201. 'PmocLMMATioif. — Embaigo baa been inflicted, re- 
prisals haTe been levied in Tain. War preaenta himadf m 
bis enormooa dimensions. The enemies, for they^ are sndi, 
maj jet impari, though not in terms of peace. There are 
cartel ships, and flags, and trompets. Manifeatoea and 
proclamations maj be published in gazettea, whidi the sove- 
reigns and all their people may read. 

1202. The law of nature and of nationa bids each belli- 
gerent to set forth the terms of the battle which is to 
ensue ; what obligatioDs will be respected ; what fragments 
of broken treaties will attenuate the miseries of war ; what 
time those who have come to dwell or trade in peace shall 
be allowed for the withdrawal of their ships, their persona, 
and their goods ; what relations maj be held bj his own 
subjecls with, or in relation to, the foe ; what regard even 
the enemies maj expect for their commerce, and how, not 
onl J the neutrals, but in some respects the subjects of the 
contending states, maj deal. 

1208. A more generous sjstem of reprisal maj ensue. 
Concession bj one enemj inaj produce a liberal return. 
The merchants and the visitors maj collect their propertj 
at leisure, and quietlj depart. Some may even remain, as- 
sociated with the subjects, under the sgis of their foe. 

1204. Abitameitt, Public. — ^The battle must be fought; 
the invasion must march ; the defence must be conducted 
bj the public armament. None but the public ships must 
contend upon the sea. Soldiers and sailors, and officers 
enrolled and commisBioned, whose names maj be known, 
whose conduct maj be watched and reported, holding, or 
governed bj those who hold, an honourable station, edu- 
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eated, and still subject to education in the ways of duty and 
of law, may alone be entrusted with the honour and safe- 
guard of the state« Men for whom their sovereign is re» 
sponsible, and who are responsible to him, as well for wrong 
to the friend, and even the enemy, as for wrong to the sub- 
jects of his realm. 

1205. Irregulars and guerillas must not be invoked. 
They can be mustered only as the ministers of retaliation 
when the enemy has violated the laws of war. 

1206. Pkivatb. — Can all who choose to take up arms be 
let loose on both sides to do havoc, and to enrich them- 
selves with spoil ? Such are the ancient precedents, and 
they have been recently cited. An adventurer who aimed at 
conquering a kingdom, or raising a condottieri band, pro- 
claimed through Europe that there was a kingdom, a pro* 
vince, or prizes, or pillage to be won, and that all who 
would join his standard should partake in the acquisition. 
In more recent times buccaneering expeditions have been 
as openly advertised. 

1207. Although the law of nations is compelled to endure 
war, it can prevent and punish, and will not permit the' 
private spoliator to gather his ruffians, and to sail forth to 
plunder on his personal account. 

1208. FiBAor is war without the attribution of any bel- 
ligerent right, and, in strictness, every depredation on the 
sea, in excess of the rights of war, is a piratical act. It 
is hardly distinguishable in its nature from many another 
war. 

1209. Spelman derives the designation from the Greek, 
as indicating a rover, a traverser of the sea« The English 
use the word corsair to denote a pirate ; the French use it 
for a privateer. Pirate and privateer are almost undistin- 
guishable terms. Pirate is from the Greek, and signified 
to attack, and was applied alike to the attack by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes on a town, or by a solitary skiff upon a mer- 
chantman at sea. 
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1210. Writers on piracy speak chiefly of iis unhallowed 
honour in ancient times, forgetting how nearly the practice 
of antiquity is sustained by opinions which they themselves 
avow, founded on decisions of prize-courts and the usages 
of even recent war ; how much within their, own nations 
it has, within their own memories, been vindicated and 
esteemed ; how possible it is, if their doctrines should be 
maintained, that it may again prevail. 

1211. Uncivilized nations do not perceive a moral dis- 
tinction between the conduct of a monarch setting forth to 
subdue the world in an informal or a formal war, laying 
waste the countries successively in his way, and the act of 
starving mariners of a barren rock, or of lean horsemen of 
a roving horde, with the black banner or without, waging 
war against whomsoever they may think fit to assail. 

1212. The Arab captive of Alexander informed him that 
the distinction between the monarch and himself was, that 
the monarch committed robberies with a host, and he with 
a little band. 

1213. Nor can the philosopher fully comprehend the 
moral difference. They are much alike, and should be 
equally repressed by inculcating such terror and detestation 
of the invader, that he who meditates assailing a weaker 
neighbour may be deterred from the enterprise by the uni- 
versal sentiment of nations and the consciousness of man- 
kind. 

1214. The practical distinction is, that justice can more 
readily chastise the piratical shallop than the armament of 
a marauding king. But even on him, in some of its various 
phases, retribution wiU surely fall. 

1215. From north to south, from east to west, and in the 
Mediterranean, — once accounted the civilized centre of the 
world, — on sea and on land, in all ages, in all climes, the pira- 
tical flag has been proudly and fearlessly unfurled ; indeed, 
the terms pirate and assailant are not only interchangeable, 
but often interchanged. He who is called a pirate does 
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oot always deem himself himself a buccaneer. And many a 
district and body of people, termed and treated as rebels 
and pirates, have attained sufficient puissance to demand 
and obtain recognition as belligerents, and ultimately as in- 
dependent nations. Their wars, at first rebellious and pira- 
tical, gradually grew into tolerated, and at length into re 
cognized regular, war. 

1216. The history of China is soiled with piracy in 
every page. It tells us how often, and how often in vain, 
that yast empire had to strain its strength against pira- 
tical swarms, surpassing the European mediaeval navies, out- 
numbering, and perhaps superior to, the vaunted Armada of 
Spain. It tells us how often it had to crave assistance 
from barbarian fleets, and how even Western skill and dis- 
cipline were insufficient to subdue the marauding foe. 

1217. Not only the islands, but the coasts of the Malays 
with the commission of their chieftains, if that avail, have, 
from perhaps before the time when Sabsean traders first 
traversed their seas, to the time when the armaments of 
Europe were arrayed against them, carried on upon all nations 
a piratical war. 

1218. From before the times when the King of Crete 
swept the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Ehodians became 
the protectors of that sea, the piratical achievements of 
the royal Menelaus and a hundred petty kings have tuned 
the lyre of poetry, and excited a hero-loving age. It was 
not over a petty cruiser, but a fleet which well-nigh deso- 
lated the coasts, and defied the power of Eome, that Fompey 
won the battle which acquired him the honours of a god. 
It was not against petty cruisers, but against the navies of 
the nations of Africa, that the states of Italy, France, and 
Spain, and even England, had for centuries in vain to con- 
tend. It was against navies which sometimes led the Medi- 
terranean fleets to victory, and often encountered them 
with defeat. 

1219. It was not with single ships that the buccaneerfii 

Y 
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invaded and ravaged the West Indies, and prorinces of 
Central America, but with forces adequate to the cooqiiest 
of many a sovereign state. 

1220. Pirscj was the nataral vocation of the peoples 
from whom we claim oar descent, — ^the Sea-kings and the 
Scandinavian Yaiis. Arehpirate was the proud designation 
of the High Admiral of the Anglo-Saxon coasts. In their 
annals are to be read of exploits more desperate and deso- 
lating than the achievements of the Spartan king. 

1221. Nor was piracy confined to the sea. Withont again 
traversing the worid, we see the condottieri despoiling the 
nations of Europe, sometimes enrolling half their l^ons 
under the commission of one, and the residue under the 
standard of the hostile king. It was war under such au- 
spices, but piracv with the banner which led them, under 
the Black Bourbon, to the pillage of Bome. 

1222. Such outrages the malefactors denominated war ; 
they were often sanctified by religion, and accompanied bj 
the priest ; but the sense of mankind has denounced them 
as piracy, rapine, and murder; and dvilization has at length 
in like manner denounced similar atrocities perpetrated 
under another name. 

1223. We must consider well this subject of piracy, and 
whether great nations which claim for themselves a high 
degree of civilization may not be guilty of the crime. 

1224. Acts perpetrated on a small scale are deemed 
crimes, which, executed with grandeur, are characterized as 
glorious achievements. 

1225. A small community consecrates in its poetry acts 
which a larger denounces as criminal. Why ? In the con- 
templation of the little community they are, but in that of 
the great state they are not, of sufficient magnificence. 

1226. Piracy generally, certainly not universally, origi- 
nates with the inhabitsnts of sterile islands, and coasts in- 
adequate to their subsistence, — ^little or no agriculture, little 
or no pasture, and the precarious produce of the sea. 

1227. Ports favourable for commerce, with the means of 
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inland intercourse, beginning in piracy, grew up into com- 
mercial entrep6ts, and became the repressors of the crimes 
in which their prosperity began ; but the hereditary senti-> 
ment still survives. 

1228. Jomsberg, perhaps the most extraordinary and ex- 
emplary of piratical communities, was founded in the latter 
part of the tenth century, on the Pomeranian coast, by the 
celebrated Palnatoke. Women were altogether excluded 
from itfl walls, its people were a race of Bersserkers, who im- 
proved, to the extreme of atrocity, the "Wendish code of the 
Scandinavian law, for the regulation, with extreme precision, 
of the methods of plunder, and the division of the spoil. 
Before its destruction, towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, it had been converted, by its advantageous situation 
and anomalous energy, into a repressor of pirates, and a 
sumptuous commercial town. But the sentiment of piracy 
was not extinguished. Even in Tyre, Ebodes, Carthage, 
and Etruria, the least piratical of ancient states, even in 
great modem nations, where the sentiment of piracy ever 
existed, it has not become entirely extinct. 

1229. Piracy is defined as depredation on the sea, with- 
out the authority of a sovereign state, — it should be without 
the authority of a recognized belligerent power. An as- 
sault, with the intent of taking or plundering a vessel, is 
piratical, whether successful or not, although no murder be 
committed, or robbery perpetrated. (Whea. 185. 1 Phill. 
379.) We have spoken of the misapplication of the term 
to other crimes punishable only by the municipal law. 

1230. PiBATES. — Of these there are three kinds both on 
land and at sea. 

1st. They who sail or march under no colour, but their 
own, — ^buccaneers at sea and banditti on shore. *' The blood- 
red signal glitters in the gale.'* — Corsair. 

2nd. They who sail under colour of war, with the flag of 
one of the belligerents, perhaps using each in turn. Cor- 
sairs on the wave and Guerillas among the hills. 

Y 2 
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8rd. They who sail under the colour and commission €xf 
one of the belligerents. Priyateers on the water, and Irre« 
gulars when desolating the land. 

All, freebooters, robbers, pirates, according to the law of na* 
ture and nations, though the third class have stanch friends 
and advocates among lawyers professing international law. 

1281. BuocAiTEEBB. — The first class of pirates are uni- 
yersally condemned. They may be captured by any ship of 
war, in fact by any otherwise peaceful subject. They may be 
apprehended as common thieves, and treated as robbers and 
bandits. 

1232. A foreign ship of war does not infringe the sove- 
reignty of the dominant state, by capturing pirates within 
her waters, for every man and vessel under the protection of 
the law is bound to aid in the arrest of the highwayman and 
thief. The foreign ship is a denizen of the dominant nation, 
and in capturing pirates acts in aid of her laws. The captor 
must therefore deliver the culprits to the national police, to 
be tried according to the law of the nation in whose waters 
they are found. In some respects regard is had to the 
Tarious nationalities of the heterogeneous crews, and to the 
laws of places where the acts charged against them were 
done. 

1283. To this class would belong rebels who seize upon 
or plunder ships of a neutral state. Magellan Pirates. Eliza 
Cornish. And see 18 & I4i Vict. c. 26, which gives rewards to 
the captors of pirates ; and see as to piracy 11 & 12 Will. III. 
c. 7, and 18 Geo. II. c. 30. 

1234. If passengers, emigrants, coolies, or part of the 
crew rise against the master and deprive him of his ship, it 
is an act of piracy, although they do not use the vessel for 
piratical purposes, but run her ashore. (Eliza Cornish.) But 
not if they merely confine him, or when necessary put him 
in irons on account of his grievous misconduct. James 
Campbell. 

1285. The courts of our nation regard a conviction of 
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piracy, according to maritime law, as equivalent to a convic- 
tion in their own. Panda. 

1236. CoBSAiBS. — Pirates of the second class are gentle- 
men privateers, patriots, in a hurry to serve their country and 
themselTes, who arm their vessels without waiting for the 
supreme command ; and gentlemen privateers, the subjects 
of neutral nations, who with surpassing sympathy for the 
belligerent cause, sometimes a sympathy fluctuating with the 
prospects of the day, arm their ships and furnish them with 
a flag of one or each of the belligerents, and of the state to 
which they belong. 

1237. Those of the first subdivision are sometimes in- 
dulged by their own country with the jackal's share of the 
prey, and through fear of retaliation treated by the adversary 
with greater leniency than they deserve. Those of the second ^ 
so long as they are faithful to his cause, are too often re- 
garded by a belligerent with favour on account of the assist* 
ance they aflbrd ; but they may be justly and without pre- 
tence for retaliation treated as pirates by the adversary, and 
are as such amenable to their national courts. 

1238. A capture by pirates eflects no change of property ; 
but that for which no owner is found, belongs to the sove- 
reign by whose ship the pirates are taken, and is generally 
distributed among the officers and crew in the same manner 
as prize of war. Panda. 

1239. The 15th Congress of the United States, statute 1, 
c. 88 (20 April, 1818), declared guilty of a high misdeamean- 
our, any citizen who, without its limits, should fit out and 
arm, or attempt to fit out and arm, or procure to be fitted 
out or armed, or knowingly aid or be concerned in the furn- 
ishing, fitting out, or arming of any pirate ship, or vessel of 
war, or privateer, with intent that she should be employed 
to cruise or commit hostilities upon the citizens of the 
United States, or their property, or should take the com- 
mand of or enter on board such vessel for that intent, or 
purchase any interest in such vessel with a view to share in 
its profits. 
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1240. We have little to say for guerillas, properly wo 
termed. Their exploits are on laud, but of all pirates 
guerillas alone are not unfrequently justified by the conduct 
of the war. The consideration of their case also involves 
one which occurs on the sea, for all men have aright to fight 
in self-defence, and to repel an attack upon their property 
or themselves. 

1241. Consequently, although the merchant of a belli- 
gerent country is not justified in equipping vessels for war 
on his own account, he is entitled to arm and man his ship for 
self-defence ; and if attacked by a foe, be he merchant shipt 
pirate, privateer, a ship or war, his vessel may repel the as- 
sault, and if victorious is entitled to the prize. Yet the 
genial law of the Admiralty affords her only the same re- 
ward as it bestows upon the private volunteer. Guerillas 
are not unfrequently fighting in self-defence; not in the 
abstract defence of thp sovereign and his nation. That is 
the business of the regular troops. 

1242. The invader is bound to respect not only the persons, 
the lands and the crops, but all the moveable property of 
the peaceable inhabitants of the parts of a country which 
he has subdued. Having by conquest replaced the former 
sovereign and brought the people under his temporary rule, 
he is bound not to plunder but to protect them. Allegi- 
ance and protection, though temporary, are reciprocal rights. 

1243. When these rights are violated by the victor, (of 
course we except the ordinary incidents, the destruction of 
the battle, the march of the soldiers, the wrack in the pas- 
sage of war), — when these rights then are further violated by 
the victor, when the property, the lives, the chastity of the 
unresisting inhabitants are assailed, they are rightfully 
roused to resistance, and justified in retaliation for such atro- 
cities by resort to irregular arms. 

1244. Pbivateees. — This class was the natural progeny 
of the first and the second. The buccaneers and corsairs 
crowded to the distributor of commissions and flags, that 
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their sins might be forgotten, except that indistinct rumour 
of their exploits which approved them to the belligerent 
whose service they sought ; who — in mercy I — conceived it 
his right and his duty to exert every force he could employ 
to distress and exterminate the enemy, and thus to shorten 
the war. For such belligerents privateers are the fittest in* 
struments ; the worst of them are the best, for they are best 
adapted to the process of distressing and destroying the foo. 

1245. The belligerent took a bond from the newly-cre* 
ated captain, with sureties for his good behaviour. In what 
does the good behaviour of a corsair consist ? The captain 
may forfeit his bond, his sureties may come to grief. So 
may his ship, and the crew, with all they and their sureties 
may possess. What is good behaviour towards those whom 
he is commissioned to take and destroy? The bond is 
scant security for vexation of the neutral; to vex the 
enemy is his avocation. Avarice is the incentive, and on 
his vexation the only restraint. 

1246. All maritime nations more or less employed them. 
They improvised a navy, as they called it. They hired the. 
buccaneers and corsairs, robbers and bandits, the pirates of 
every description and clime. Their leaders were honoured 
with rank, and the royal authority to take, plunder, and 
destroy. We have seen that the middle ages of Europe 
are full of their exploits. 

1247. Comparatively modem precedent rendered priva- 
teers lawful, as more venerable precedent had rendered the 
rest of the piratical craft. 

1248. Although the courts of the nations which engaged 
them took little account of the fulfilment of their natural 
or unnatural obligations, they were careful to classify these 
adventurers with reference to their interest in the prize ; 
somewhat in accordance with the following scale: — No. 1, 
Buccaneers : no interest; they therefore kept all that was not 
wrested from them. No. 2, Corsairs : a small share of what 
remained after law ancl other expenses had been paid. No. 8, 
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Privateers: what remained after law and other expenses 
had been paid. To constitute a privateer, the private-armed 
vessel bore the commission of a belligerent Power; the 
filibuster was converted into a captain. The Bover maj 
be more rash, more hard-hearted, more rapacious, more 
bloodtbirstj, and more reckless than the educated com- 
mander of a ship of war; but in other military virtues, 
although he bear a more independent commission, he is not 
likely to excel. Mere excess of power, as it was called, was 
not piracy in the commissioned privateer. 

1249. But the Bover must bear a commission from a 
belligerent Power, and he must be thereby authorized to 
war against another belligerent Power in that commission 
named. The Power conferring that authority may be de- 
signated his protector. He is said to have been subject to 
a few restraints. If a Bover, commissioned against one 
Power, made war against another Power hostile to his pro- 
tector, it was not deemed piracy ; but it was deemed irre- 
gular, although the war with the second Power broke out 
after the commission had issued. 

1250. A Bover bearing the commissions of each of two 
allied Powers against the common enemy, making captures, 
occasioned a doubt as to the commission to which his cap- 
tures should be referred, for his protectors might act upon 
different constructions of the laws of war. This also was 
not piracy, but an irregular act of war. The courts even 
held that capture by a neutral ship bearing a belligerent's 
commission, was not piracy, but merely an irregular act of 
war. 

1261. When the act was held irregular, the commissioned 
Bover was degraded from Class No. 3 to Class No. 2 ; so 
that others participated in the plunder. It was even said 
that the state which granted the second commission was 
responsible, unless it was issued in ignorance of the first. 
The neutral's chance of reparation seems to have rested on 
the slender security of the bond. As to the enemy injured 
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by those outrages of war, how could any reparation be ob- 
tained P 

1252. Adventurers of piratical sentiments require no 
such encouragement ; there is hardly a pretext too flimsy 
for these rash and reckless men. After James II. was ex- 
pelled from the shores of all these kingdoms, without a port, 
without a ship^ a refugee in a foreign land, dependent upon 
a foreign sovereign, he dared to grant, and rovers were 
hardy enough to accept, commissions to plunder the com- 
merce and ravage the coasts of a people which had its king, 
lords, and commons, its armies, its fleets, and the attributes 
and power of a nation, competent and prepared to encounter 
the nation in which he who granted the commission was 
sheltered, with all her allies. See 1 Fhill. 398-406. 

1253. It has however been held that the taking and plun- 
dering of a neutral ship by a commissioned privateer is 
piracy ; and that the commissioa of a privateer did not 
authorize the capture of an enemy's property on land, as 
that was deemed to be governed by a different rule of inter- 
national law. 

1254. The nations against which the privateers were 
armed, did not always treat them with equal consideration* 
The natural-born subject capturing the ships of his country 
under the commission of the foe is a pirate and a traitor. 
1 East, P. C. c. 17, s. 5. 

1255. Ibbegulabs. — This being a division of the third class, 
carrying on their wars for the most part by land, we have not 
much to do with their operations. It is enough to declare 
that irregulars, whether such as were summoned throughout 
Europe by "William and his nobles for the conquest of Eng- 
land, or such as were coUected by a Mahratta subahdar pro- 
claiming war, and the Indian Company's license to loot, or 
such as were hired and enlisted in foreign countries one by 
one, or condottieri hired by the lot, or Hessian mercenaries 
rented from their prince by the thousand, are all unfit instru- 
ments of war. They constitute no part of the responsible troops 
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1260. Various treaties had restricted, as between the par* 
ties to them, the extreme use of privateers, some declare 
ing the act of privateering by the subjects of one of the 
contracting nations against the other, piracy. 1 Phil. 
894-397. 

1261. Some treaties had stipulated that neither of the 
contracting nations, when neutral, should permit its subjects 
to hold commissions in the service of a Power at war with 
the other. 

1262. Some nations have spontaneously prohibited their 
subjects from holding commissions in the military service of 
either of the contending powers. 

1263. The United States of America, by Acts of Congress 
of 1794i, revised by that of 1818, forbade all persons resid- 
ing within its territories, whether citizens or others, equip* 
ping privateers, or receiving commissions, or enlisting men 
for the purpose of taking part in any war between foreign 
countries. 

1264. England had previously made some provisions in 
restraint of her subjects taking part in foreign wars, and in 
1819 replaced those provisions by others still more exten- 
sive than those established in America in the preceding year. 
59 Geo. III. c. 69. 

1265. These acts of the American and British legislature 
will be further considered in treating of neutral rights and 
obligations. 

1266. Neutrals, sometimes under treaty, sometimes on 
their own policy, prohibited the admission of privateers into 
their ports. 

1267. At length in 1856 the great Powers of Europe de- 
clared that *' privateering is and remains abolished ;" the 
other European Governments readily acquiesced. The 
United States of America declined to concur; she had again 
and again proposed to give freedom and peace to the mer- 
chant ship traversing the sea, to whatever realm she might 
belong, whatever banner she might bear, whether the ruler 
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of the country were friend or foe, to whatever port she was 
destined, under the condition only that she carried no mu- 
nitions of war ; yet America declined to concur in the abo- 
lition of priyateers, for, said she, ye great maritime nations 
capture our traders with your innumerable ships of war ; 
your high-commissioned sailors are almost as reckless as 
were your licensed robbers and buccaneers ; we haye not the 
means of dignified retaliation ; our admirals and captains 
and regular commanders are few, we must extemporize an 
equal number of marauders, and unless you will take your 
mastiffs off the chase, we must lay on our bloodhounds. 
Such was the argument; the imputation was at least to some 
extent unjust. 

1268. The reply was unbecoming America, which had 
taught the better lesson. Her policy did not entitle her to 
disclaim and disobey the law of nations, or to require, as a 
condition, that others should change their scheme. The law 
of nations is unalterable, and bends not to the policy of 
England or of France, or of the United States. 

1269. That policy was short-sighted, and in result, like 
other yiolations of law, impolitic ; her refusal perhaps pro- 
duced its punishment. Her southern proyinces separated 
from her, with ships of war in less proportion to hers than 
her ships had borne to the combined navies of Europe, occa- 
sioned an apparent alteration in her interest and policy, and 
with it in her inclination. The day, it may be hoped, is not 
far distant when the States North and South will have 
sheathed their swords, and subscribed without suspicion 
tliis declaration of public law. Subscribed or unsubscribed 
by both or either of these nations, that is the law, of which 
the manifesto of Paris was only a declaration. 

1270. One learned writer whose early notions are af- 
fronted by it, seems somewhat relieved by the reflection 
that it has not yet been embodied into any treaty. Mur- 
der requires no private contract to make it illegal. The na- 
tions have concurred in declaring that a crime, which is a 
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crime ; it is hardly necessary that any two or more of them 
should agree not to commit it. 

1271. Should any nation which has not assented com* 
mission privateers, all the parties to that famous declara- 
tion, and indeed all others, are bound to regard the com- 
mission as null and illegal, and the paper which contains it 
as a piece of waiste paper. Should any nation which has 
assented to that declaration dare to violate the laws it has 
enunciated and issue such commission, even a nation which 
had withheld her acquiescence is entitled to treat the com- 
mission as futile, and to deal justice on the buccaneer. 
Before and without that declaration it was and is the law, 
and it has been made plain and manifest by the concurrent 
opinions and authority of all the members of that great 
majority of nations who have proclaimed it. It is not an 
agreement that it shall be, it is a true and authoritative 
record that it is the law. That law is immutable, no power 
on earth can change it. 

1272. Detention. — Peace is the natural and normal 
state of nations, the state in which they are assumed to be 
with each other, the state in the continuance of which it is 
to be assumed that they will remain until war is announced. 

1273. All men have the right of intercourse with the 
countries at peace with their own, to take such of their 
movables as they please with them, to contract obligations 
with their subjects and governments, to introduce and sell 
their shipping and merchandise, to purchase ships, goods, 
and lands, and to deal with the subjects of the friendly na- 
tion as they deal with each other, subject only to such re- 
strictions and limitations as the country in which they are 
visitors or resident may have publicly established, and sub- 
ject to any restrictions which may have been imposed by the 
sovereign of their own state. 

1274. National faith therefore guarantees to all who have 
come as residents or visitors in time of peace the opportunity 
of safe return and a safe-conduct, if necessary, on the break- 
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ing out of war. They have come as firiends on the fieuth cf 
the nation which has admitted them, and on the faith of the 
continuance of the natural state of amity which existed 
when they came ; they are entitled to depart as friends, and 
to reach a place of safety before a hostile attitude is as- 
sumed against them. 

1275. The right of continuous residence is not guaranteed, 
for a nation cannot with safety permit her enemies to reside 
within her bounds, and the presumed knowledge of this 
qualifies by inference the permission of foreigners to enter 
the land. Such residence is however sometimes allowed 
under such surveillance and conditions as the dominant 
country may deem sufficient to secure it from the possible 
machinations of her foes. 

1276. And as he who came in peace is entitled to a reason- 
able opportunity for the withdrawal of his person, so he who, 
in time of peace, had come with, or sent his ships, his mer- 
chandise, or other goods into, or purchased them in, a coun- 
try not his own, is on the same principle entitled to a rea- 
sonable opportunity for the withdrawal of his ships, mer- 
chandise, and other goods. 

1277. His right of withdrawal is, not simply from the 
margin of the land becoming hostile, but into his own coun- 
try, or such convenient port as he may select. He is enti- 
tled to the reasonable opportunity of placing himself *and 
property in a place of safety ; that allowed, no more is re- 
quired from national faith, as to his person or goods capa- 
ble of removal. 

1278. When a nation permits foreigners to purchase land 
or permanent interests in land, or to become creditors upon 
its government or subjects, or to acquire any interest irre- 
movable in time of war, such permission entitles all who 
have made such purchases, become such creditors, or acquired 
such interests, to place them under the »gis of the national 
faith, and to retain the right to them throughout, and to re- 
claim them after the termination of the war. And although 
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an enemy cannot personally reside on or possess his landed 
estate, recover his debts, or enjoy such other irremoyable 
interests while the war rages, he is entitled to resume and 
recover them on the return of peace. However, the nation 
in which the property remains has not, by permitting the 
ownership, taken such property under her especial care. It 
may perish for want of protection, but it must not be taken 
or destroyed. 

1279. The time to be allowed for the owner's withdrawal 
is reasonable time to collect the removable property under 
his actual control, to unload the cargo with which his vessel 
is freighted for delivery, to take the ready goods or cargo on 
board, to wait a reasonable opportunity and a wind necessary 
for sailing, and time to pursue his course without a£&ont to 
the first friendly port of his destination or choice. 

1280. Moreover, the ship which has sailed for it in the time, 
and on the faith of peace, is entitled to safe passage, and to 
enter that now hostile port, to deliver her cargo, and to take 
on board what is ready, and to depart from it unmolested, 
as if she had been there on the eruption of war. 

1281. And while the foreigner who has come in time of 
peace remains in the enemy's country, he is safe from pri- 
vate aggression. Neither he nor his property can be taken, 
except under the public authority; he may safely depart 
with his vessels and his goods, until the government or its 
officers interpose ; and until the sovereign has so ordained, 
his vessel ought not to be captured even by the public 
ships. 

1282. The moveable property left on the breaking out of 
war in a hostile country continues to belong to its owner, 
although he has become an enemy and departed the realm ; 
it may want adequate protection, but no one has a right to 
touch it ; and his it remains until the return of peace, then 
he may come and reclaim it, unless it is confiscated by the 
government of the country in which it remains, that is, con- 
fiscated at the instance of the state by the sentence of a 
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competent tribunal, and, it should be added, on justifiable 
grounds, not merely because it is an enemy's property under 
the safegusrd of national faith. The sentence of confiscation 
by such a court however concludes all clsim, and confers an 
incontrovertible right on him who derives title under it. 

1288. The ship of an enemy which had arrived in Eng- 
land in peace, and not departed within the time limited by 
the Order of Council, has however been excluded from the 
protection of the law, and^ regarded as proper prey ; for it 
was held in the prize court, that any subject, though not 
commissioned, might seize a ship belonging to an enemy, 
but that it did not become his prize. (Emilia.) And it has 
been said in an English prize court, more in accordance with 
the practice of the court than with law and honour, that no 
doubt could exist as to the right of any person to seize an 
enemy's property found in this kingdom, unless protected by 
royal licence, and to bring it to that court for adjudication 
for the Crown. Johanna. 

1284. The want of a sufficiently general recognition of 
these laws often leads to great inconvenience, more especially 
to the merchant. Were they generally accepted,the foreigner 
might dwell in security, and commerce might be conducted 
with confidence, until the knell of the tocsin of war. The 
sacred right of withdrawal is sometimes recognized in treaties 
prescribing the period during which it shall be enjoyed. 
In the absence of such treaty, and sometimes from want of 
confidence when it exists, the warring nations inflict reci- 
procal injury by detaining the persons, ships, and property 
of the adversary, until they ascertain what he means to do ; 
and that determination is sometimes decided by supposed in- 
terests rather than respect for international honour and the 
observance of international law. Whea. 369-375. Santa Cruz. 

1285. England, as well as the other European nations 
which had the least pretensions to the character of commer- 
cial, from an early period recognized to some extent this 
right of the safe departure on the breaking out of war ; 
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indeed, without some protection in this respect, commerce 
would not approach the coast. 

1286. An enem J, residing in a belligerent country, under 
licence or other proper authority, is under the protection of, 
and entitled to appeal to, her laws, in the same manner as 
an alien friend ; and in an action or suit in the English courts 
of law or equity, the right to reside and to sue is assumed, 
unless alienage is pleaded. 

1287. The English prize court requires an enemy claim- 
ant to state in his affidavit the special circumstances which 
entitle him to sue. It will however allow him to amend 
the omission of this statement if he can. Troija. 

1288. The course adopted reciprocally by the Ottoman 
Forte, Great Britain, and France, on one side, and Bussia, 
on the other, on the outbreak of the Crimean contest, was 
a considerable advance towards civilization in war. 

1289. At the commencement of hostilities in 1853, the 
Ottoman Forte, instead of adopting the ancient practice of 
embargo, granted the Bussian ships sufficient time to repair 
to their destination, and agreed not to oppose the free pas- 
sage of merchant ships of friendly nations through the straits 
of the Black Sea. 

1290. In October, Bussia, in consequence, granted the 
Turkish vessels in her ports liberty, until the 22nd of No- 
vember, to return, and if loaded before that time on neutral 
account, to proceed with their cargo to the port of their 
destination. On the 27th of March, 1854, France, and on 
the 29th, England, by proclamation, granted six weeks from 
the date, for Bussian merchant ships to unload and load 
and to quit, whether then in a French or Euglidh port 
or on their voyage towards it, having commenced their voy- 
age previously to the declaration of war. If met at sea, 
they were to be permitted to continue their voyage ; contra- 
band and officers in the military or naval service were ex- 
cepted. On the 7th of April, England extended the permis- 
sion to Bussian ships from or to British India or her colonies. 

z 
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1291. On the 19t1i of April, Busaia published a notice, 
allowing English and French vessels six weeks, from the 25th 
of April, to take on board their cargoes, and sail from fius- 
sian ports in the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and the Baltic, 
and six weeks from the opening of the navigation to leave 
the ports of the White Sea, with free passage to the place 
of destination, if their cargoes were on board within the 
prescribed periods. On the 15th of May, England extended 
the privilege to all Bussian merchant vessels which had 
sailed from anj port of Bussia, in the Baltic, or the White 
Sea, for any British port before that daj, and France granted 
a similar extension to such vessels as had sailed, destined to 
any French port. The privilege was not extended to Bus- 
sian vessels destined to neutral ports. 

1292. These declarations were simply in compliance with 
the law of nations, And the rights of the merchants, who 
had acted on the confidence that nations would do their 
duty and remain in peace, and that if they should think fit 
to quarrel, they would not confiscate, that is to say, rob 
them of, the property which, in the plenitude of commerce, 
and for the mutual enrichn^ent of nations, had entered their 
ports. 

1293. The prize court held that the privilege of protection 
extended to a voyage as continuous, although the vessel 
sailed in ballast, and took in her cargo at another port on her 
way to that of her destination. Argo. 

1294. Such orders of the sovereign are to be construed 
most liberally in favour of the enemy, it is said, on account 
of their being relaxations of belligerent rights. (Phoonix. 
Franoiska.) We qmte agree that such orders, and that all 
relaxations of beligerent rights, ought to be construed most 
liberally ; and further assert that it is due to national honour 
that such orders should be most liberally construed, for 
they are not relaxations of the sovereign's rights of war, 
but recognitions of the right of the enemies to withdraw in 
safety from the land they had entered in reliance on na- 
tional faith. 
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1295. GoMMUiTTCATioK. — Although war is raging, there 
still are means of communication between the governments 
of the belligerents, direct and indirect, official and inoffi- 
cial. 

1296. These are confined to the officers and agents of 
the governments under general authority, or authorized for 
the special purposes. 

1297. Direct, through cartel ships, flags of truce, and 
even the emblems of surrender ; indirect, through the media* 
tion of friendly governments, through the medium of the 
ministers of the hostile nations resident at friendly courts, 
and even through inferior recognized agents. They are 
moreover enabled to communicate indirectly by their proi» 
clamations, and other intimations of their purposes and in- 
tentions, in their gazettes, and through the public press. 

1298. There are also means by which the peoples of the 
hostile nations may communicate with each other to some 
extent. The public press makes their sentiments and opi*- 
nions known, and its communications cannot be restrained, 
particularly as its productions are always accessible through 
the neutral states. 

1299. There may, however, obviously be danger in the 
unrestricted admission of private communications between 
the people of the belligerent nations. The lawful subjects 
of such are science and courtesy, and, where it is permitted, 
the purposes of trade. This danger is one of the obstacles 
to general trade between the subjeqts of nations opposed in 
war. 

1300. Tradx of enemies may be considered under the 
following divisions: — I. Between the belligerent countries: 
1st in the ships of the dominant belligerent ; 2nd, in the 
ships of the enemy ; 3rd, in the ships of neutrals. II. Trade 
between the enemy and the neutrals: 1st, in the ships of 
the enemy ; 2ndly, in neutral ships. III. Trade in enemy's 
products and manufactures : 1st, in the shipping of the 
dominant belligerent; 2ndly, in the shipping of neutrals. 

z 2 
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We nse the expression dominsnt belligerent to describe 
that nation in whose courts the question arises. 

1801. There is a further distinction under the third divi- 
sion, between those products which are carried from the 
ports of the enemy to the ports of the dominant belli^rent 
or those of neutrals, and such as are conveyed between 
the enemy's ports at home, — the enemy's home trade ; or 
between his colonial ports, or between his home ports and 
those of his colonies, — ^his colonial trade. 

1302. All these branches of trade, so far as they are car- 
ried on by the shipping of neutrals, will fall under con- 
sideration in treating of neutrals. They are the subjects of 
international law. 

1303. Trade bitwsen the Bellioebents is trade car- 
ried on -by the ship of one with the other belligerent. 

1304. This part of the subject does not belong to the law 
of nations, it rests entirely between the belligerents, no 
other country is concerned in it. Consequently it is a ques- 
tion of policy, on which each belligerent is entitled to form, 
and, unless bound by convention or contracts, to change its 
opinion. 

1305. The grounds on which such opinion should be 
founded are beyond the compass of this work. It is obvious 
that such trade is attended with the danger of intercom- 
munication which might frustrate the objects of war ; it is 
obvious that it might tend to the softening of asperities, 
and the restoration of more kindly sentimeutS; and the re- 
novation of peace. 

1306. It can hardly ever be unrestricted. It might be per- 
mitted in provinces remote from, while it is excluded from 
those near the seat of war. Commerce and war were not 
long ago carried on simultaneously between Great Britain 
and China. While the latter infested the north, the former 
enriched the provinces of the south of that immeasurable 
realm. It might be permitted in certain commodities, 
while others are excluded. It could never be allowed in 
arms and munitions of war. 
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1307. Belligerents might permit mercantile eBtablish- 
ments of the subjects of their enemies to exist withiq their 
limits whilst thej interdict the access of their ships. 

1808. 1h Ships ov the Dominant Nation. — The right 
of the subject to trade at large, or under restrictions with 
the enemj, depends entirely on the consent of his sovereign ; 
the power to enjoy such right fully or under further re- 
strictions depends, so far as it is openly exercised, upon 
the consent of the sovereign of the hostile country. 

1309. It is competent, of course, for nations in time of 
peace to enter into conventions for permitting general or 
limited commerce between their subjects in the eventuality 
of war. Whether they will enter into such contracts, de- 
pends upon their mutual judgment and inclinations, as to 
which each has a right to regard exclusively its own sub- 
jects, their wishes and interests, irrespective of the interests 
of other nations. 

1310. Consequently, under certain circumstances it may 
be prudent to establish an entire or limited exemption of 
commerce from the risks of hostilities, at other times the 
reverse. It may depend on the relative maritime strength, 
or on that and its proportion to the extent of the com- 
merce of each of the negotiating states, or on the extent to 
which one is dependent on the natural or artificial produc- 
tions of the other. Such compacts therefore may exist be- 
tween two or more nations, consistently with their noo-ex- 
istenoe with others. 

1311. If the belligerents by conyention allow a general 
or particular trade to be carried on between their subjects, 
the vessels and crews by which it is conducted are privi- 
leged, and must be treated with the same friendship, though 
perhaps with a greater watchfulness, as in the time of 
peace. 

1312. It is obvious that no belligerent can permit his 
adversary to trade to his ports, or to those of neutrals, for 
the purchase of contraband of war, or even to convey it 
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from or to faia coloniea, or from one of hi> porta to an- 
other. It ia still more clear that a belligerent will not 
permit hia own merchanta or manufacturera to sell or 
convey, either from his own ports or those of neutnda, to 
the porta of the enemy, either arma or munitions of war. 
The difficulty of reatiaining aach tranaactiona ia among the 
greatest of those which affect commerce between bellige- 
renta, and the right of the enemy to trade in his own bot- 
toms with hia neutral connections, and, indeed, the general 
immunity of the merchantman and his cai^ on the aea. 

1313. Whatever traffic ia conceded hy one belligerent to 
another, every neutral ia entitled to enjoy. (Franctaka.) It 
ia clear that a belligerent can have no pretence for condemn- 
ing as contraband any traffic which he admits as lawful to 
be conveyed by hia foe. 

13 L4. 3elden, in pagea 403-7, refers to a treaty between 
Edward I. and Philip IV., which allowed freedom of com- 
merce on both aidea, and a truce with all merchanta what- 
soever on either aide ; but aa to other thinga, hostility pro- 
ceeded in the meantime, aa it was wont, betwixt both the 
nations. 

1315. It is a general concesaion to peaceful poor people 
in the times of all hut the moat reckless of hostilities, 
that ahipa of nar ahall not diaturb fishermen in the open 
sea, or their own waters, in the pursuit of their peaceful 
vocations. Young Jacob. 

1316. Aa a protected atate is not, unless included by 
acta or proclamation, a party to a war between the nation 
by which it is protected, and another ; it is entitled to con- 
duct her trade with each belligerent, with all the exemp- 
tions of a neutral country. Ionian Ships. 

1317. In the absence of stipulation, the eziatence of i^ 
gular war between two states places the people of each in 
such a position towarda the other, that they are oharacteriied 
as enemies ; and the subjecta of each ovre auch a duty to ita 
own as excludes residence, communication, or trade, without 
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its consent, in, or with the subjects of, the adverse nation, ^ 
St. Lawrence. 

1318. The question of inter-trading being one of policy, 
the two belligerents may entertain different views. Both 
may altogether or partially exclude the trades, or one may 
permit trade with the adversary, although the adversary 
may refuse to admit it. . 

1319. The Belligbbent's Ships. — The sovereign con- 
demns to confiscation the merchant ship of his nation which, 
without his sanction, engages in trade with the foe. Such is 
the law of England. Hoop. Ocean Bride. 

1320. He also confiscates the cargo on board her belong- 
ing to his subjects involved in such trade. But he ought 
not to confiscate the cargo of a neutral on board her ; for 
the neutral is entitled to trade with his enemy, even con- 
trary to his consent. 

1321. A ship which after the outbreak of war sails to an 
enemy's port, and brings back a cargo, although purchased 
before the war, is guilty of trading with the enemy. (Bapid.) 
So is a ship which, with knowledge of existing hostilities, 
changes her course and brings a cargo from an enemy's port^ 
Alexander. 

1322. Licences to Tbade or travel, and safe-conducted 
and passes also, are sometimes granted with a view to the 
advancement of science, or the mutual interests of the con- 
tending states. They are sometimes general, at other times 
limited to particular purposes. Whea. 382-475. Julie. 
Aurora. Ariadne. Caledonian. 

1323. Such licences are to be carefully observed as to 
the times, persons, and places to which they are limited ; in 
other respects they are to be construed liberally, and more 
so with reference to inconsiderable excess in quantity, than 
to difference in the kind of commodities to which they refer. 
They create in effect a suspension of war as to the ships, 
persons, and purposes to which they apply. Whea. 382, 475. 

1324. Enemy's Ships. — The belligerent sovereign also 
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, confiscates the merchant ship of the enemy which without his 
licence engages in trade with his subjects, and the cargo of 
the enemj on board her. Indeed such ship falls under the 
general rule of confiscation. 

1325. The principle of construction which regulates li- 
cences granted to his own subjects, applies to those which 
the sovereign grants to the enemy. 

1326. On the outbreak of the war with Bussia, the Queen 
of England issued the following declaration, dated the 15th 
April, 1854 :— 

" It is this day ordered, by and with the advice of Her 
Privy Council, that all vessels under a neutral or friendly 
flag, being neutral or friendly property, shall be permitted to 
import into any port or place in Her Majesty's dominions, 
all goods and merchandise whatsoever, to whomsoever the 
same may belong, and to export from any port or place in 
Her Majesty's dominions, to any port not blockaded, any 
cargo or goods not being contraband of war, or not requiring 
a special permission, to whomsoever the same may belong." 

"And Her Majesty is further pleased, by and with the ad- 
vice of Her Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby further 
ordered, that save and except only as aforesaid, all the sub- 
jects of Her Majesty and the subjects or citizens of any 
neutral or friendly state shall and may, during and notwith- 
standing the present hostilities with Bussia, freely trade 
with all ports and places wheresoever situate, which shall 
not be in a state of blockade, save and except that no I 
British vessel shall, under any circumstances whatsoever, * 
either under or by virtue of this order or otherwise, be 
permitted or empowered to enter or communicate with any 
port or place which shall belong to or be in the possession 
or occupation of Her Majesty's enemies." 

1327. Tbade between the Enemy and Nbuteals. Ene- 
my's Ships. — The merchant is naturally anxious to preserve 
to the fullest extent immunity from the perils and confisca- 
tions of war, and freedom from the visits of the cruiser 
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ftnd the privateer, and contends that even if the subjects * 
of hostile nations are not to be permitted to traffic to- 
gether, the peaceful ship of the enemy should not be in- 
terrupted in her intercourse with her neutral friends ; that 
the neutrals have an interest in the subject ; that they are 
entitled against each belligerent to say, " Tou shall not cut 
off this branch of our commerce." 

This, then, is not a question simply between the bellige- 
rents, neutrals are interested in it. A neutral country may 
maintain only a passive commerce, importing and exporting 
entirely by the vessels of one of the countries involved in 
the war. 

1328. It is said, too, that on the lands of the enemy there 
is no such confiscation of the property of the citizen who 
peacefully pursues his avocations. But the right of the mer- 
chant ship and private vessel of an enemy to traverse and 
convey its cargo and passengers over the sea, is not so free 
from difficulty or embarrassment as that of the peaceful in- 
habitants of a country occupied by the victor, to immunity 
for their lands and chattels. The latter right is founded on 
two distinct principles, of which the first and highest is the 
limitation of the extent of the right of war to what is ne- 
cessary for the legitimate objects of war. The second is, 
that the victor having become the occupant, and as such the 
temporary sovereign of the country or district, is bound to 
treat the peaceful inhabitants as his subjects. The inhabi- 
tants of the conquered country have the benefit of both 
these principles; although in a former page we have relied 
only on the latter as abundantly sufficient to maintain their 
right. But the mariner and merchant traversing the waters 
has not the benefit of the second, inasmuch as he has not 
the title on which it is founded. He does not change even 
temporarily his allegiance on coming under the control of a 
hostile ship. His claim is to pass without change of alle- 
giance from and to the ports of his own, and those of the 
neutral state. He cannot claim exemption from search, 
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beesote he mj not vmier any fiiriiiifmffi curj 
tiofw of war. 

1329. The peMeAd mariiier Ium then to lelj ezdnaiTelj 
on the fint princii^ as oiatter of li^it. We shaU ha;re to 
adrert to another as matter of iM^icy, which maj kaa atnm^ J 
applj to some nationa than to othersw 

1390. The &at pvinciple is sufficient under ordinary cir- 
comstaneea; but it is exposed to the extreme nneertaintjr of 
opiniooSy Tarjing not onlj with the temper and notions of 
the men who haie to decide upon it, hot also in the opinions 
of dispassionate and impartial junsta as to the conditicMia 
which maj neoessanlj and jnstij circumscribe and limit the 
right. 

So long as men's minds are imbued with the inconsiderate 
bellicose and old prize-court notion, that ererything is right 
and lawful which can in an j manner distress^ not onlj the 
military means, but in any direction the prosperiiy and hap- 
piness of the enemy, and all or any of his subjects, the right 
founded on the first principle, if acknowledged, is of little 
STsiL But a wiser and more just generation will desl upon 
such sentiments the ignominy they deserve. 

1331. We however will not attempt to conceal the diffi- 
culties which will at aU times necessarily beset this right. 

1332. The principal of these difficulties are the opportu- 
nity and temptation of clsndestinely dealing in contraband 
and supplies of war, and of couTcying information which 
may frustrate or embarrass the designs of the state. Articles 
which may not be prohibited to the neutral commerce as con- 
traband or as inadmissible supplies, such as might in some 
degree prejudice the belligerent's action and enterprises, may 
be justly interdicted to his own subjects or those of the foe. 

1333. These objections however do not apply to commerce 
between the bdligerent and the neutral, ev^i in the enemy's 
ships, with so much force as to the enemy's vessels frequenting 
the ports of the dominant belligerent, or passing from one 
to another of his own ports. 
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1334. FoLiot. — ^The supposed interest of a nation is not 
admissible as an excuse for infringing a right, but it may- 
prove an influential motive to maintain it. 

1335. A powerful navy cannot exist without a large mer- 
cantile marine. The profit derived from capture must be 
contrasted with the losses which may be sustained. If the 
adversary's navy is feeble, his commerce can afford slender 
compensation for the injury which even a few ships of war, 
and those of the small and roving order, can inflict. If his 
merchant ships are many, his military capacity for mischief 
is proportionate. If the military and commercial fleets of 
the belligerents approach equality, their power of causing 
injury is on a similar scale. The prizes on either side can 
afford no compensation, eveti if given to the sufferers, for the 
losses which either endures. The result is, that all the 
military established for the process, of plunder is an unpro- 
fitable expense ; all the injury to vessels and merchandise, aU 
the enormous charges of insurance, are only a reciprocal na- 
tional waste. The trading vessels of each for the most part 
lie idle and rotting, while neutrals monopolize the carrying 
trade. 

1336. And what is the value of the prizes when reduced 
by a glut in the market, while saleable only to neutrals, and 
the ports are crowded with unprofitable national ships ? and 
how much is that value diminished by the deterioration and 
expenses of not the most careful custody, and the havoc of 
the courts of law P Nor is the distribution of the meagre 
residue. calculated to increase the integrity of captors, it is a 
temptation to corrupt and mislead honourable men. Their 
rewards are slender, but the dignity of a nation were better 
consulted by a higher remuneration from the less burdened 
national purse for services braver and more noble than 
hunting down the defenceless merchant crafb. 

1337. According to the present practice of war, the belli- 
ger^it confiscates every ship of the enemy which he cap- 
tures beyond the waters of the neutral states. 
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1838. We baye already shown that the ship has her own 
nationalitj ; she may be held in shares hj many owners, some 
of one country, some of another, such ownerships being more 
or less allowed by municipal laws ; she is however of one 
nation only, that under whose sanction, whose credentials 
and flag she sails. As a consequence, if she is of a hostile 
nation, she is liable to confiscation in the entirety, although 
one or more shares in her may belong to a neutral or to a 
subject of the captor's country, or although a neutral or a 
fellow-subject may hold a mortgage or lien upon her. All 
who take shares or interest in her embark in a common 
venture, and characterize their interests by the flag she is 
entitled to call her own. 

1339. Such is the law of the English prize court with re- 
gard to the vessel which bears a hostile banner, in accordance 
with the law of nations. It has been carried to the ques* 
tionable extent of condemning the ship of a neutral owner 
because it bore the flag and pass of the enemy, which she 
had obtained before the war, and the English prize court vio- 
lated this principle with regard to a neutral vessel for the 
benefit of its favourite captors, by allowing them to prove 
that a share in her belonged to the enemy, and condemning 
that share. Primus. Industrie. 

1340. The court was more indulgent to the ship of a 
British owner, which was colourably transferred to an enemy 
when icebound, to protect her from seizure, she having been 
seized as Bussian on her return to this country ; but with 
an intimation that, had she been taken sailing under the 
Bussian flag, she could not have been restored. Ocean Bride. 

1341. Ships of neutrals engaged in the military service of 
the enemy are regarded as hostile. Even a neutral ship 
carrying shipwrecked enemies to their port on freight was 
held to be a transport in the employ of the enemy, and con- 
demned. G-reta. 

1342. The belligerent confiscates all goods belonging to 
his enemy found on board the captured enemy's vessel. As 
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a general rule, the character of the goods depends upon that 
of the owner ; if he is an enemy, they are enemy's goods ; 
if he is a neutral, the goods are neutral. As the title to 
such goods depends, according to the law of nations, upon the 
genuine documents which travel with them, — ^the manifest, 
invoices, bills of lading, and the like, a neutral or a fellow- 
subject of the captor cannot assert against cargo appearing 
by the documents to belong to the foe any lien, charge, 
mortgage, or other right of ownership. "With this principle 
the law of the prize court accords, except that it erroneously 
suggests a probable exception in favour of a fellow-subject's 
lien or latent claim. Aina. Ida. 

1343. Moreover, the owner cannot assert that the docu- 
ments are fictitious, and establish his neutral title, though 
real ; unless he can prove that the fiction was adopted for a 
purpose collateral to the protection of his property against 
the ships of the captor's state. A subject may be relieved 
from the effect of documents fabricated to protect him from 
capture by the foe. Whea. 414. 

1344. The goods of a subject employed in traffic with the 
enemy are regarded as enemy's goods. Such as had been 
left by a subject in the enemy's country beyond the pre- 
scribed period of withdrawal, for trading purposes, have, on 
exportation and capture, been so treated. 

1345. The prize court has held that the property of a 
mercantile firm in an enemy's country was enemy's pro- 
perty, although the principal partner was a neutral. (Whea. 
408.) This decision cannot well be questioned ; but it has 
also inconsistently held that the property of a mercantile 
firm in a neutral country was enemy's property, because one 
of the partners was domiciled in the enemy's country, and 
consequently an enemy. 

1346. Prize courts have held that the produce of a neutral's 
land in the enemy's country was enemy's property, and that 
it could not lose that character until sold to some other privi- 
leged person (Phoenix. Anna Catherina. Bentzons sugar. 
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Whea. 409-413), because, although it belonged to a neutral, 
it smelt of a hostile land. 

1847. The belligerent is not entitled to confiscate the 
goods of a neutral found on board a captured hostile vesseL 
This, one of the fundamental principles of international law, 
based on dictates of reason, could not obtain general acqui* 
escenoe before the declaration of Paris. 

1348. The belligerent is not entitled to confiscate the 
goods of the enemy found on board a neutral vessel Free 
ships make free goods. This also has at length been esta- 
blished by the universid voice of nations, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the British courts of prize. We shall have to treat 
the two preceding points more fully in considering neutral 
rights* 

1849. Then, as the enemy's cargo on board a hostile 
vessel is liable to confiscation, and the neutral's is free when 
the ownership is ascertained, we have to inquire whether the 
owner is enemy or neutral. 

1350. The cargo is not, like the ship, an individuality, in 
which all the interests are bound together. One portion 
may belong to one, and another portion to a different owner. 
Each portion is to be dealt with according to the hostile or 
amicable relation in which its owner stands. 

1351. If the owner is domiciled in the hostile country, h^ 
is for this purpose regarded as an enemy ; if he is domiciled 
in a neutral country, he is regarded as a friend or neutral. 
The inquiry into what constitutes and what effects a change 
of domicile is too extensive for this treatise. But we may 
observe that with respect to the domicile of the owner of 
cargo, the prize court diverges, in some respects improperly, 
and in some respects necessarily and justifiably, from the ge- 
neral law of domicile, 

1352. Every one who continues to reside and carry on 
his trade in an enemy's country, although the consul of a 
neutral state, is regarded as an enemy. Aina. Abo. Emilia. 

1353. Enbmt's Paodtice and Makufaotubks. — Tra- 
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ding with an enemy, and trading in the produce and manu- 
factures of the enemy's country, are obviously distinguish- 
able. Such produce may be purchased from a neutral, who 
had previously purchased it from the enemy ; in this case the 
purchase is from the neutral owner, from a friend, and the 
place of origin of the property, the antecedent ownership, 
the price which the neutral paid, the market in which he 
bought it, the mode of conveyance to the port of shipment, 
its further or ultimate destination, are manifestly imma- 
terial ; for the neutral is entitled to purchase it in the port 
of one belligerent and convey it for sale to the port of the 
adversary, for both are equally his friends. 



Chaptsb IX 

ALLIES. 

1354. Thebb are two kinds of alliance, defensive and of- 
fensive. 

1355. A treaty of defensive alliance only binds the con- 
tractor to aid in resisting a war commenced against the 
party whom he has contracted to aid. By commenced, we 
mean caused, — not formally commenced, for the preparations 
of one country may render it necessary for the other to an- 
ticipate a meditated invasion. He is not bound to aid in a 
war created by the ally's own provocation, injustice, or ag- 
gression ; but he cannot evade his contract on any shallow 
pretence ; he is bound to regard his ally as in the right un- 
less he is manifestly wrong. 

1356. A treaty of offensive alliance is a contract en- 
gaging co-operation in war, either immediate, prospective, 
or conditional, against some particular Power or Powers. 
Such treaties are numerous, and in general define the terms, 
contingencies, and conditions. 
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1357. Treaties may be offensive and defenaire, as offen-^ 
sive treaties necessarily to some extent are. 

1358. These treaties sometimes stipulate for aid by good 
aernoes ; that failing, with stipulated marine or land forces ; 
that faiUngy with open declaration of war and assistance, 
with all the rigour they can employ. 

1359. Strictly speaking, the relation of allies refers to the 
actual raging of war, as during general peace the various 
allianoes existing, between nations, however influential, are 
inoffensive to others. 

1360. All the allies are enemies of the common enemy, 
and consequently the subjects of neither of the allies can 
carry on commerce with the common enemy without the 
sanction of the sovereign authority of all the nations en- 
gaged in the alliance. 

1361. The offending vessel of any one of the allies is 
liable to capture by the cruiser of its own nation, or of any 
other of the allied nations, and to condemnation in the 
prize-courts of either of the allies. 

1362. All the allies on one side stand confronted with all 
the allies on the other. Each set of allies, to a certain ex- 
tent, constitute one belligerent ; and as such, any of the 
allies on the one side is entitled to treat and to capture the 
vessel and goods of any of the allies on the other, as if two 
nations only were engaged in the conflict. 

1363. And their relations to neutral powers are similar. 
But both with regard to enemies confederated in the alliance 
and to neutrals, each of the allied nations may be bound by 
antecedent conventions, and special engagements in treaties, 
even affecting the conduct of war, as though each of the 
belligerent nations were warring only against thai included 
in the treaty, or as if it were not associated with bellige- 
rents whose relation to the neutral is different. All those 
allied with a nation so bound must respect, so far as his 
conduct is concerned, the conditions of the treaty. 
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Chaftxb X. 



OOITFEDEBATES. 



1364. Tbeaties of alliance or federation may constitute, 
as already appears, a relation less close than that of entire 
concurrence in actual war. Nations may contract for a 
general combination in a war either offensive or defensive, 
or they may contract only for such combination under con- 
tingencies or conditions which may not have arisen; the 
conthict may be for limited assistance or subsidy in a war 
with any nation, or with a particular nation, in certain 
eventualities, with a stipulated naval or military force, and 
with conditional increase or diminution under other circum- 
stances. 

1366. Whatever be the effect of these treaties, the con- 
tracting parties are bound to perform them. Nations are 
assumed to be acquainted with the treaties and conventions 
existing between others, as well as those to which they ace 
parties ; although it does happen that there are sometimes 
secret stipulations not in conformity with international faith. 

1366. Each of two bellicose nations making their prepa- 
rations has to consider the position of other nations, whether 
any of them are bound by treaties of alliance, or of subsidy 
or assistance, which may qualify the neutrality which it 
would be their duty otherwise to observe. Eor if his con- 
templated adversary A. has contracted with nation B. for 
the aid of 20,000 troops, and with nation C. for the assist- 
ance of twenty ships of war, and limited stores in ammuni- 
tion and arms, he must be content to encounter those forces 
of B. and C. confederated with his enemy, and to fight 
their vessels which convey such contraband of war ; and yet 
in all other respects to regard B. and G. as his friends, or 
to abstain from the contest, or he must prepare for battle 
with all the forces of the confederation. The contract of, a 

2a'' 
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nation to supply munitions of war does not protect its sub- 
jects in resisting the search for, and seizure of, contraband. 
The subjects must observe strict neutrality. 

1367. It is possible that inconsiderate treaties may have 
involved a prince in intricate complications ; they may en- 
tangle him in the obligation to afford limited assistance to 
each of the contending parties. If so, the faith of treaty 
must not be violated. But his troops are not to confront 
each other in battle, like the divided bands of hired condot- 
tieri. ^re his own regiments to encounter each other in 
the deadly charge ? Are his own crews to board and destroy 
his own vessels ? Necessity requires that he should only 
aid, with the amount of the difference in forces, that one 
of the contracting nations which was entitled to demand 
the most extensive assistance ; and if the amount stipulated 
to each be equal, he performs his contract by remaining ab- 
solutely neuter. 

1368. A neutral under such conventions with one of the 
belligerents violates his neutrality by affording an assist- 
ance in excess of what he is bound to afford. But so long 
as he confines his assistance to the quota which he has con- 
tracted to furnish, in soldiers, ships, or supplies, the belli- 
gerent, whatever his damage, is not entitled to complain. 
As to the military outfit, the confederate is an ally of the 
belligerent he aids, and an enemy of the adversary ; in all 
other respects he is the friend of both. The expedition 
which he furnishes in vessels and men is an element of 
the war, a part of his confederate belligerent's force, to 
assault and slaughter the adverse belligerent's forces, and 
to encounter the hazard of destruction and defeat ; in all 
other respects the confederate is a neutral, and all his 
amicable relations with both of the belligerents remain un- 
disturbed. The condition of a confederate is ever a pre- 
carious state. 

1369. Under the head of confederacy must also be ranked 
the conventions containing stipulations by which the con- 
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tracting Powers secure to each other any privileges incon- 
sistent with their strict neutrality towards other Powers, in 
the eventuality of a war in which either of the contracting 
parties may be engaged, such as transit across their terri- 
tories or maritime dominions ; to advance against, or pursue, 
or to retreat, or take refuge from the adverse belligerent ; 
permission to hire or enlist soldiers or sailors ; to fit out 
or arm, or increase the armaments of vessels of war; to 
supply with arms, to introduce and sell prizes in its ports ; 
or any military advantage or convenience which is to be 
denied to the adversary ; in fact, any stipulation inconsistent 
with the normal condition of a strictly neutral nation. 

Such conditions constitute valid qualifications of neutra- 
lity, and must be respected by the .belligerents, on the ground 
that they are known conditions on which they enter upon 
hostilities. Therefore secret conventions of that character 
are unlawful, especially if made on the eve of, and in anti- 
cipation of, a war. 

1370. But nations are not bound by the classifications of 
authors. They are not obliged to abstain from considering 
the justice of the war, or how their interests may be af- 
fected, although they are bound to act as if both belligerents 
were justified, so long as they continue peutral. Each na- 
tion may on the outbreak, or at any period of the war, 
declare that she will assist, or permit her subjects to assist, 
one of the belligerents ; and that she will not assist, or 
permit her subjects to assist, the other. She has a right to 
assert the freedom of her commerce, and to declare that, in 
defiance of the cruisers of either belligerent, her merchant 
ships shall traverse the ocean unquestioned and unsearched, 
and that they shall enter the blockaded ports uninterrupted 
and unassailed. She has a right to interdict the interference 
of the ships of war of either belligerent, or of both. The 
belligerents must accept the conditions imder penalty of 
additional warfare. Neither of them has a better right to 
quarrel than aJl other nations have, separately or combined, 

2 A 2 
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to determine and to alter the attitude they will assume, and 
the extent to which they will endure the disturbance oc- 
casioned by the quarrel. 



Chaftxb XI. 

NEUTBALIZATION. 



1371. The neutralization of a country or district differs 
from neutrality. It is a condition in which the country or 
place is put by compact between several nations. The state 
of each neutralized country depends upon the special terms 
of the compact of its neutralization. It in general loses 
some of the powers of independent action, and is compen- 
sated by the protection of the Powers which have taken part 
in that compact, and often by the privilege of immunity from 
hostilities. Of course, it cannot by any compact be deprived 
of the right of self-defence against insult or invasion. 

1372. Switzerland is placed in this condition by the final 
Act of the Congress of Vienna, March 20, 1816, and the 
declaration signed at Paris on November 20, 1815 ; by 
which England, Austria, France, Hussia, and Prussia recog- 
nized the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, and guaran- 
teed the integrity and inviolability of her limits as then 
settled. 

1373. The perpetual neutrality of Belgium was, on its se- 
verance from the Netherlands, secured by the five great 
Powers of Europe, and made an essential condition of her 
independence. 

1374. In 1815, the Congress of Vienna declared the city 
of Cracow, with its territory, a perpetually free, indepen- 
dent, and neutral state, under the joint protection of Austria, 
Prussia, and Bussia, on certain conditions. How these con- 
ditions have been observed, or how the protection has been 
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afforded, and whether the subsequent treatment of this city 
is in accordance with the law of nations or the spirit of the 
declaration, are subjects beyond the limits of this treatise. 

1375. The Black Sea has been, as already stated, placed 
in a state of neutrality as a part of the ocean, with the ex- 
clusion of any considerable maritime force. 

1376. Turkey is not in precisely the situation of a neu- 
tralized nation, but her position is rendered peculiar by the 
treaty from which extracts have been already given. 

1377. By the treaty between England and the United 
States, April 19, 1850, as to the then projected ship-canal 
across the Isthmus of Central America, it was stipulated 
(art. 2) that vessels of G^reat Britain or the United States 
traversing the canal should, in case of war between the con- 
tracting parties, be exempted from blockade, detention, or 
capture by either of the belligerents ; and it was agreed that 
this provision should extend to such a distance from the two 
ends of the canal as it might thereafter be found expedient to 
establish. The 5th article provides for the protection of the 
canal, and that it shall be for ever open and free, on equal 
terms. The 8th article provides that, should a railway be 
constructed, it should be protected and open on equal terms 
to subjects of all nations. 



Ghaptib XII. 

mSUTBALS. 

Sectioh 1. Bights and Ditties. 

1378. The war has broken forth, and each nation has de- 
termined, at least temporarily, the position it will assume. 
The rights and duties of the neutnds with reference to the 
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belligerents, the rights and obligations which war acquiree 
against and imposes upon them, — what are they ? 

1879. Had, for the last century, the only wars of Europe 
raged between petty maritime states, while all the great 
nations were neutral, and troubled in their commerce by the 
puny combatants, a different practice of nations, and in 
that sense a different code of international law, would have 
prevailed. We should have heard louder proclamation of 
neutral than of belligerent rights. But whoever the com- 
batants, whatever usurpation there may have been upon 
them, the rights are unalterable and the same. 

1380. A nation can neither acquire to itself, nor confer on 
its adversary, any right against the neutral by making war ; 
otherwise it would achieve, however feeble, a conquest for 
itself and its opponent over all neutral nations, before either 
had captured a shallop or won an inch of territory. Ex- 
cept to the extent of conventional obligations, which we have 
discussed under the head of confederacy, the neutrals main- 
tain as to each of the belligerents, and each of the belli- 
gerents maintains as to the neutrals, the same amicable re- 
lations as before. 

1381. The neutral may meditate on the justice or injustice 
of the controversy ; the neutral government and all its sub« 
jects may sympathize with one of the belligerents and de- 
test the other, and talk about their conduct and affairs ; but 
in their own conduct they must act as if the cause of each 
of the belligerents were equally just. 

1382. The rights of the neutral nation are, — that her 
sovereignty shall not be intringed or insulted, and that nei- 
ther her commerce, nor any other of her amicable relations 
shall be disturbed, except so far as they interfere with the 
legitimate conduct of the war. The rights of each belli- 
gerent are — that the neutral shall maintain towards it the 
same amicable relations as before, and that neither the neu- 
tral state nor its subjects shall aid the enemy in the article 
of war. The neutral must not attempt to aid each equally, 
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for the equalization of such assistance is impossible. Tet 
emergencies do occur in which some benefits of a military 
character cannot be withheld ; where they occur, the neu- 
tral must be impartial to both, and not deny to one that 
which the other obtains. 

1383. Some of the rights of the neutral nation belong to 
the people as individuals, and some to the state ; so some 
of its duties are to be observed by the citizens and some by 
the state. Neutral rights and duties may be classified as 
rights and duties of the state, and rights and duties of the 
subjects. And, as rights and duties are reciprocal, this clas* 
sification will exhibit many of the rights and duties of the 
government and people of the belligerents ; and we shall 
have to consider the consequences of their conflicting rights, 
under the heads of contraband, blockade, search, and cap- 
ture. 

Section 2. Bights and Ditties of the State. 

1384. The neutral public ships have the same right to 
visit the waters and ports of each belligerent as before the 
war ; but that right, previously subject to qualifications, may 
be further qualified through an increased apprehension of 
danger on account of the strength of the neutral force, or 
the uncertainty of political relations. The belligerent is 
entitled in such case to confine their admission to certain 
ports, and under reasonable restrictions, or, if necessary, to 
entirely exclude them from his coast, except when driven 
upon it by distress. But when they are admitted they must 
be entertained with the former respect. 

1385. This respect involves the total exemption of public 
vessels from visitation and search. Far more are they ex- 
empt from that indignity on the open sea, where they are as 
independent as the belligerent ships. Visitation for the 
purpose of inquiry merely, may, under circumstances, par- 
ticularly in the case of convoy, be conceded, but it cannot 
be enforced. Even in such case the signal must be that of 
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inTitation, not of command. A blank cartridge may be fired, 
lert the signal of the flag maj have been nnobaerred ; bat 
the firing of a shot at, or the menacing porsuit of a public 
Teasel cannot be endured. Search of the neutral ship of 
war can in no caae be permitted, — ^it is derogatory to the 
independence of the state. Search of private ships nnder 
convoy may be conceded on conditions to which we shall 
refer. 

1386. The right to maintain and protect the national 
commerce is the right of the state ; the right to enjoy it is 
that of the subjects. 

1387. The state is not a trader; even were its prince a 
merchant, his mercantile vessels and merchandise would be 
private merchandise and private ships, until he chose to give 
them a military commission. The state cannot carry con- 
traband ; the state cannot be guilty of breaking blockade. 
If the state furnish, whether by gift or sale, munitions of 
war to either belligerent, it is not contraband, but military 
assistance, a breach of neutrality, a just ground for war ; if 
the public armed ships of the state force, or attempt to 
force, their way through the blockade, it is irregular war ; 
if they clandestinely escape through the blockade, they can- 
not be pursued or captured, but the state must make repa- 
ration for the wrong, or it affords a just ground for war. 

1388. So that which would be contraband on board pri- 
vate unprotected merchant ships, when conveyed in mer- 
chant ships under the protection of the public vessels of the 
neutral, constitutes military supply, and a violation of bel- 
ligerent rights. The ships which sail under convoy, except 
in conformity with conventions, are not independent traders, 
but members of a national fleet ; they are responsible to their 
sovereign for their cargoes and conduct, and the sovereign 
is responsible to the belligerent state as though their mis- 
conduct were his own. 

1889. ComroT. — Subject to the undertaking of such re- 
sponsibility, the neutral nation is entitled to take her com- 
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inerce under her protection and her flag as long as it tra- 
Terses her own waters or the open sea. Ships are not the 
independent creatures which some writers have asserted ; 
they are subjects of their country wherever they go, amen- 
able to and entitled, so long at least as they obey it, to the 
protection of their state. Were it otherwise, every vessel 
might wage an independent warfare, and the nationality to 
which belligerents appeal would not exist. 

1390. A neutral nation is entitled to demand the absolute 
recognition of her sovereignty, and to protect her commerce 
with all her power, to extend her aegis over her private ves- 
sels, and to prohibit visitation and search. She takes upon 
herself a duty towards each belligerent for every vessel, for 
.every member of their crews, and for every portion of every 
cargo, that there shall be no offence, and that the expedition 
shall not convey to the adversary any military aid. If that 
duty is violated, the responsibility to the injured belligerent, 
as we have already observed, rests upon the state. 

1391. So great is the inconvenience, so difficult, so almost 
impossible is the security for the performance of the duty it 
undertakes, so full of suspicion is a convoyed fleet with 
total immunity from search, that the state, anxious to main- 
tain her neutrality and character, will not resort to this pro- 
ceeding except in extremity, and when prepared to vindicate 
her conduct by open war. But if there is just cause, by 
reason of vexation in the exercise of visitation and search, 
or in the imposition of an unlawful blockade, or in the un- 
justifiable condemnation of her vessels, or in the refusal of 
indemnity to those which have been captured without having 
given offence, the neutral has a right to place her merchant- 
men under the protection of her flag, to forbid the interfer- 
ence of the marauding belligerent with her ships, and to 
summon all the insulted neutrals to her aid in maintaining 
the neutral law. We need not stay to inquire to what ex- 
tent the armed neutralities of the North were justified, or 
whether they in any respects exceeded the vindication of 
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neutral. rights. The first example of such a neatralit^ was 
afforded by Bhodes. 

1392. The exercise of this right obriouslj brings the na- 
tions upon the verge of hostilities, as each will act upon ber 
own construction of international law, or, perhaps, her ap- 
preciation of her opportunity and power. The neutral na- 
tion must therefore offer the belligerent every practicable 
guarantee. Her laws against the export of contraband must 
be rigorous, and vigorously and impartially enforced. The 
examination of the vessels under convoy must be rigid and 
frequent ; every ship must be identified, her character, her 
conduct, her cargo carefully recorded and vigilantly watched ; 
and the whole fleet must sail, and, so far as possible, continue 
under the immediate protection and surveillance of the ves- 
sels of war. The commander of the convoy must hold frank 
and candid communication with the commanders of all the 
belligerent vessels who may inquire as to the destination 
and cargoes of the fleet. 

1393. The question of the right of sailing under the con- 
voy of her own nation is not a question for the prize court, 
but a question of politics, to be determined by the state : 
until the state has resolved to make it, and made it, a cause 
of war, the prize court may not 'usurp its office or treat the 
act as a hostile act, or in any manner interfere. The ques- 
tion is not with the neutral vessel, but with the neutral 
state. So long as the governments are at peace, to capture 
the neutral ship under convoy is an act of piracy, to con- 
demn her is an outrage upon international law. Notwith- 
standing the trumpeting with which it was paraded, the 
condemnation of neutral vessels, in the case of the Maria, 
for sailing under the convoy of their national ships, covered 
the English prize court with disgrace. 

1394. When it is adopted under conventions, the extent 
and mode of relieving the merchant vessels from search is 
carefully explained. It is generally required that they shall 
be under convoy of a ship well informed of all their charac- 
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ters and cargoes. Her commander is bound to see that all 
belong to bis nation, that their destinations are free from 
suspicion, and, if destined to a belligerent port, that they 
cany no contraband of war. And he is bound to afford 
that assurance to every war-ship of the belligerent con- 
cerned in the treaty, which he may happen to meet. 

1395. Unless it is accorded by treaty, or agreed, on an 
alliance of neutral nations for the protection of their rights, 
the convoying ship cannot take under her charge any vessel, 
though neutral, which does not belong to her own country. 
She must not permit a neutral of another nation to obtain 
in any manner the protection of her flag. The belligerent 
cruiser is entitled, without inquiry, to believe that the con- 
voy can give the assurance which it is her duty to give ; her 
flag in effect offers it. To permit the association of the 
neutral vessel is therefore a breach of the honour of her 
commander, and of his nation's faith. 

1896. The master or commander of any merchant ship 
under convoy wilfully disobeying any signals, instructions, 
or other lawful commands of the commander of the convoy, 
or deserting the convoy without notice and leave obtained, 
is liable in the English Admiralty to a fine not exceeding 
£500, and imprisonment not exceeding one year. 17 Vict, 
c. 18, 8. 40. 

1397. Belligbebkt Ships.— Each belligerent has the 
same right to visit the waters and ports of each neutral 
state with his public vessels as he enjoyed before the war ; 
but as his attitude is altered, the neutral is entitled to place 
such ships under restrictions which did not previously exist. 
These vessels, when admitted, must be entertained with the 
same respect as before the commencement of hostilities. 
But tlie neutral may restrict their visits to convenient ports, 
or, if there is reasonable apprehension of danger, altogether 
exclude them, except when driven in by distress. If he 
restrict the ships of one belligerent to particular ports, 
he must equally restrict those of the other ; if he entirely 
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exclude those of one, those of the other must be excluded, 
unless there be such cause of suspicion as to the one as to 
justify the neutral's putting himself more on his guard 
against the excluded nation. To this extent only we admit 
the proposition (Santissima Trinidad), that a neutral govern- 
ment is not bound to admit belligerent ships of war within 
its waters, and that it is entitled, if it admit them, to pre- 
scribe the terms of admission. The sixteenth congress of 
the United States (sess. 1, c. 110) restricted for two years 
the entrance of foreign armed vessels into any of its har- 
bours except Portland, Boston, New London, New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Smithyille in North Carolina, 
Charleston, and Mobile, unless forced by distress, by dan- 
gers of the sea, or by being pursued by an enemy, and un- 
able to make any of the excepted ports. 

1398. The state is bound by its neutrality not to permit 
a naval force to pass over its waters to invade or attack the 
adversary. All agree that it is entitled to prohibit such pas- 
sage ; but some assert that it is at liberty, according to the law 
of nations, to permit it, on condition that it grants similar 
permission to the hostile state. The proposition is incor- 
rect. How can there be equality in such a concession, even 
if a neutral were at liberty to afford equal aid in war ? The 
invaded nation may be conquered, or never able to claim the 
supposed equivalent. How can there be equal enjoyment of 
such a right ? 

1399. When the ships of one belligerent are admitted 
into the harbours of a neutral, those of the other are, ex- 
cept under circumstances of suspicion, entitled to the same 
privilege in every respect. They must enter the neutral 
waters in amity, the authority of their sovereign is confined 
to their internal government and their crews, and the cour- 
tesy which they are entitled to expect. 

1400. Within those waters the ships of both belligerents 
are subject, with this qualification, to the neutral law, and 
entitled to the protection of the neutral state. The hostile 
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vessels may sail together into the same neutral port^ land and 
embark at the same quay, receive their provisions and re* 
pairs in the same dock, and their officers and men may enjoy 
the festivities of the same table in transient peace. These 
waters are a sanctuary and asylum, within which no hostile 
attack may be made. As soon as two ships engaged in 
battle float upon the neutral wave, the conflict must be dis- 
continued, the hostility must instantly cease. They are 
temporarily denizens of the neutral nation, amenable to the 
neutral law. It has been said, that if the conflict is con- 
tinued, the victor may retain his prize. But the assertion 
is unwarranted. Whatever reparation the neutral may de- 
mand for the outrage committed by the vanquished, the 
victor cannot be permitted to drag his captive from the in- 
sulted realm. 

1401. Within the neutral territory there must not only 
be no war, but no preparations or contrivances for war ; 
there must be no hostility ; the war-ship, within the presi- 
dial boundary, cannot send her boats or tenders to capture 
an enemy, though beyond that limit. 

1402. There consequently must be no pursuit, no prepa- 
ration for pursuit, by one belligerent of another out of a 
neutral port. The usual practice is to require an interval 
of twenty-four hours between the departure of two hostile 
ships. The weaker vessel, if ready, is entitled to depart 
first, lest the neutral territory should be insulted by the ho- 
vering of the enemy on the verge of her domain. 

1403. When the peace and sanctuary of the neutral state 
has been violated by capture within its marine territory, 
redress belongs to the law and the courts of the insulted 
state, which restores the prize on its own conditions if it 
come within its power, or demands restoration from the na- 
tion of the captor, if withdrawn from its own direct juris- 
diction. 

1404. As the injury may not unfrequently be uninten- , 
tionally inflicted through ignorance of the precise distance 
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or limit of the oentral waters, proTisions are cprnmoii in 
treaties with reference to the exclusion of hostilities and 
the restoration of captures made within the presidial line. 

1405. The belligerent ship admitted into the neutral port 
is entitled to repair all damages she may hare sustained, to 
refit, to victual herself, and to obtain all she may require as 
a vessel of peace. Not only is she not entitled to obtain, 
but the law of nations prohibits her being furnished with, 
any military assistance ; not only she must not be improved, 
she must not be renovated as a ship of war ; she must not 
be furnished with guns or weapons of any kind, with ammu- 
nition or military stores, not even with a supply of provi- 
sions or fuel to enable her to cruise against her foe ; she 
may not change her guns or weapons for others, even of the 
same kind ; she must not recruit her military crew ; she 
may, if exhausted by fever or loss, be permitted to engage 
sufficient mariners to enable her to work her way home, but 
she must not be supplied even with the military means of 
defence. 

1406. It is the duty alike of the neutral citizens and of 
the neutral state to abstain from furnishing such supplies. 
The adverse belligerent cannot intercept them, as contra- 
band of war, within the sanctuary of the neutral port ; and, 
inasmuch as the ship to which they are furnished is, to a 
great extent, under the control of the public officers of the 
port, it is the duty of the state not only to abstain from af- 
fording, but to prevent its subjects from furnishing, such 
supplies. Its omission to do so is a breach of neutrality in 
rendering military aid. 

1407. It is necessary, therefore, for the states to restrain 
their subjects from offending in this respect. The English 
Foreign Enlistment Act (sec. 8) declares guilty of a misde- 
meanour, punishable by fine and imprisonment, or either, any 
person who, without the royal licence, in any part of the 
British dominions, '' shall, by adding to the number of the 
guns of such vessel, or by changing those on board for other 
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guns, or by the addition of any equipment for war, increase 
or augment, or procure to be increased or augmented, or 
shall be knowingly concerned in increasing or augmenting 
the warlike force of any ship or vessel of war, or cruiser or 
other armed vessel, which, at the time of her arrival in any 
port of ' the British dominions,' was a ship of war, cruiser, 
or armed vessel in the service of any foreign prince, state, 
or potentate, or of any person or persons exercising or as- 
suming to exercise any powers of government in or over any 
colony, province, or part of any province or people, belong- 
ing to the subjects of any such prince, state, or potentate, 
or to the inhabitants of any colony, province, or part of any 
province or country under the control of any person or 
persons so exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of 
government." 

3408. We have given the provisions of this section at 
length, as it omits all allusion to the state of war. 

1409. The United States Act of the fifteenth Congress, 
Stat. 1, c. ^8 (20th April, 1818), declares guilty of a high 
misdemeanour any person who, within the territories of 
the United States, should increase or augment, or procure 
to be increased or augmented, or knowingly be concerned in 
increasing or augmenting the force of any ship of war, 
cruiser, or other armed vessel at the time of her arrival in the 
service of any foreign prince, or belonging to the subjects or 
citizens of any such prince, etc., the same being at war with 
any prince, etc., with whom the United States are at peace, 
by adding to the number of her guns, or by changing those 
on board of her for guns of a larger calibre, or by the addi- 
tion thereto of any equipments solely applicable to war. 

1410. An augmentation of the force of a belligerent vessel 
by enlistment of sailors into her crew was held to be a viola- 
tion of this Act, although no increase was made in her ar- 
mament ; and the enlistment of a crew for a tender already 
armed, purchased in the neutral port by a belligerent vessel 
for a tender, has been held to be the augmentation of the 
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military force of the belligerent ship. Santissima Tri- 
nidad. 

1411. Pbizis. — All writers agree that the admission of 

prizes into neutral ports is not a belligerent right. Some 
assert that the neutral may permit one belligerent to bring 
in his prizes and refuse that admission to the other. It seems 
to be generally assumed that it is permitted to both unless 
prohibited. It appears to us that it is the duty of the neu- 
tral to prohibit it altogether, except in cases of distress ; 
for it is undoubtedly affording an advantage to a belligerent 
in the conduct of the war, which can by no possibility be 
dispensed to both with an equal hand. It were almost as 
consistent to permit the fitting out of military vessels. If, 
however, it is granted to one, it must, on the first principle 
of neutrality, be conceded to the other. 

1412. Prizes, when permitted to be introduced, cannot 
be received on the same footing as ships of war. There is 
an anomaly in the relation in which their inmates stand. 
The subjects of one nation holding those of another captive, I 
within the dominions of a third, perhaps the captured vessel 
a neutral also. There is a greater anomaly when a belli- 
gerent brings in. as her prize, a vessel belonging to the 
country into whose ports she is brought on her way to the 
belligerent prize court to be tried, perhaps condemned, on 
a charge, perhaps false, or on grounds perhaps not recog- 
nized by her own nation, of violating the law of blockade, 
or carrying contraband of war. 

1413. The sovereign right accorded to the public ship 
cannot be extended to her prize. The prize is liable to be 
dealt with in many respects by the coiurts of the country 
into which she is brought. 

1414. If she be a ship of her own nation, she must be 
liberated. The sovereign cannot permit his subjects to be 
held captive by a stranger in his own land ; he cannot per- 
mit his ships to be dragged through his own dominions to 
be tried in a foreign tribunal. 
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1415. If she was captured within the waters of the na- 
tion she must be liberated, whether she be the ship of a 
neutral or a belligerent, for ihey are alike friends of the 
neutral. The Duke of Tuscany condemned a Dutch ship 
for capturing her English adversary within the waters of his 
realm. (Santissiroa Trinidad.) His proper course was to re- 
lease the captured vessel, and demand satisfaction from the 
state to which the captor belonged. 

1416. She must be released if she was captured in viola- 
tion of any right of that neutral nation, as by a ship illegally 
fitted out from its ports, or if she was captured by a belli- 
gerent ship whose armament was augmented in that neutral 
country, provided that she was captured in the first voyage 
after the outfit, or in the cruise in which the armament was 
augmented ; but after that voyage or cruise is completed, the 
offence is, for this purpose, purged. Santissima Trinidad. 

1417. Her prize may be taken from her, but the public 
vessel of a belligerent Power, although originally fitted out 
or subsequently armed in contravention of the neutral law, 
cannot be condemned or prosecuted in the neutral country 
in respect of her captures. (Cassius. Invincible.) The neu- 
tral is entitled to employ military force to wrest his prey 
from the captor, and to pursue and wrest the prize from 
him on the ocean. But the pursuit must cease on the cap- 
tor's entering the waters of his own or any other nation. 
The prize must be demanded by the neutral state, not her 
owners, from the nation of the captor, which is bound to 
make restitution, except of the ship of the neutral which 
had been captured on the ground of conveying contraband, 
or violation of the law of blockade. The lawfulness of such 
a capture must be determined by the captor's court. 

1418. The court of the neutral country will restore the 
illegal prize, not only on the application of her government, 
but at the instance of her owner. Santissima Trinidad. 

1419. Fbitatesbs. — Pirates, according to the silent but 
immutable law of nations, but by reason of the innate love 
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of plunder, taxi the incessant practice of maritime peoples, 
licensed pirates ; at length, by the deliberate and dispas- 
sionate voices of England, France, Bussia, Austria, Prassia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, in 1856 proclaimed, — and by the 
voices of almost all other nations since again and again 
proclaimed, — pirates who cannot be licensed. If these sea- 
marauders bring any victim into the port of any country 
which has recorded her assent to the law of reason and of 
nations, they must be deprived of their booty; and, not* 
withstanding the withholding by the United States of her 
acquiescence in that law — for her reticence can give her 
no right to plunder the nations of Europe — notwithstand- 
ing the atrocious enormity designated an Act of Congress 
(3 Mar. 1863), unless the nations will quail and cringe 
and crouch still lower before an insolent and frantic Power, 
which daily violates every law of humanity and transgresses 
every right of semi-civilized warfare, they must be executed 
as pirates. 

The commission of a privateer was never recognized as 
constituting her a public ship (Santissima Trinidad); her 
captain was not an officer of the sovereign, he merely caiv 
lied a licence, called a commission, to pillage, which other 
nations, granting such licences, therefore respected. But 
it is void by the law of nations at length proclaimed. Pri- 
vateers '*are abolished;" they have no right to search, 
far less to capture. The merchant ships, though loaded 
with contraband, are entitled to resist and destroy them. 
The armed ships of all countries should chase them from 
the seas, and bring their banditti to justice. 

1420. Abmamevts. — We must keep carefully in view 
the distinction between the obligations which the law of 
nations imposes on the neutral state, and the obligations 
which, for the preservation of its own peace and honour, 
that state may impose on its citizens. 

1421. The former are limited to the prevention of the 
departure of ships or levies of war from the neutral ports 
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or territorial frontier, and tbe repression of preparations 
among its subjects which assume a menacing attitude ; the 
latter may extend to all such precautions as its legislature 
maj deem expedient to enable it to maintain the law of 
neutralitj, and to crush attempts which might involve it in 
the infraction of its duty towards the belligerent, before the 
armament is complete, or the recruits are embanded and 
drilled. 

1422. The belligerent must not trespass upon the terrene 
or the maritime dominions of the neutral to repress arma- 
ments, however formidable, in progress of preparation there. 
He must not invade the neutral state. It is for this reason 
that the neutral is bound not to permit any armament, or- 
ganised under the protection which its sovereignty affords, 
to issue forth. The neutral is further bound, in courtesy, 
and to avoid suspicion of its own designs, to repress me- 
nacing preparations under the shelter of its shield. 

1428. The belligerent is entitled to regard an armament 
fitted out or in preparation against him, under the protec- 
tion and with the connivance or full knowledge of the state, 
as being fitted out or in preparation, by or under the au- 
thority of the state, and as a breach of neutrality. The 
duties are reciprocal; the belligerent is bound to abstain 
from rawing soldiers or military mariners, or equipping ves- 
sels of war within the neutral state. If a belligerent violate 
that duty, he cannot complain of any degree of supineneos 
which the neutral may manifest as to any such military 
preparations or equipments on the part of his foe. He 
who has violated the law as against his adversary cannot 
appeal to it for his own protection. Nor is it necessary 
that his offence should be of precisely the same character 
with that of which he complains. If he enlist soldiers, he 
cannot complain that his adversary is not interdicted from 
the equipment of ships. But the belligerent who has pur« 
chased whole parks of artillery, and ammunition by hun- 
dreds of tons, may demand the interposition of the neutral 
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1424. Tlie IMh CongfCM, flat. 1, e. 88(181S> 
gnihr of »higfaBiiid eBiej por«nT pciiui» wlio ih o o !d,wiAin 
tlie temtoffj or jurisdietioii of die Unitrd States, lugia or 
Mi on loot or proride or p ie yi e tiie seaDS for anr sili- 
tarj expedition or enterpriae to be carried oo fran thenee 
agaJiMt the t eiiiUaj p or doaunioiis of anj foreign pnnee or 
atate or of an j eolonj, dirtrict or people widi vkoai ^e 
United States aie at peace. 

1425. It abo declared gnfltr of a bigii miadenieanor an j 
citizen of the United Statea, who, arithin their temtofiea or 
jorifldiction, thoold accept and exerriae a conunianon to 
terre a foreign prince, state, colon j, district, or people in 
war, bj land or bj sea, against anj prince, state, ccdony, dis- 
trict or people with whom the United States were at pesee; 
and anj person who, within their teiritmiea or jorisdicticMi, 
should enlist or enter himself or hire or retain another 
person to enlist, or to enter or to go berond the limits of 
their territories, with the intent of enlisting in such serriee 
as a soldier, or as a marine or sailor on board anj Teasel of 
war, letter of marqne, or privateer; except foreign sobjeets 
transientlj within the United States, who shoold, on board 
a Teasel of war, letter of marque, or privateer, fitted out as 
such at the time of its. arriral, enlist other subjects of the 
same foreign state transientlj within the United States, 
and also the persons so enlisted. 

1426. It idso declared guiltj of a high misdemeanor anj 
person who, within the limits of the United States, should 
fit out and arm, or attempt to fit out and arm, or procure 
to be fitted out and armed, or knowingl j be concerned in 
the furnishing, fitting out, or arming of anj vessel, with 
intent that she should be emplojed in the serriee of anj 
foreign prince or state, or of anj colonj, district, or people, 
to cruise or commit hostilities against the subjects, citizens, 
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OP property of any foreign prince, etc., with whom the 
United States are at peace, or should issue or deliver a com- 
mission for any vessel, to the intent that she should be so 
employed. And it declared forfeited the vessel, with all 
her materials, arms, ammunition, and stores. 

1427. It was held that the sailing from a port of the 
United States with a vessel fitted out, but not armed or 
manned, so as to be able to act as a privateer, with the inten- 
tion of arming and manning her for that purpose at a port 
beyond the territories of the United States, was a misde- 
meanor within the provision last cited. The offender was 
indicted as knowingly concerned in the fitting out or arm* 
ing of the vessel. United States v. Quincy. 

1428. It was held that this Act did not affect the right of 
the subjects to equip vessels of war, and to send them for- 
nished vrith ariDs, as commercial speculations, into a foreign 
port for sale. Their right to do so was checked only by 
the liability of their vessels to be captured as contraband. 
Santissima Trinidad. 

1429. The previous American Act of 1794 had the words 
" any foreign prince or state" only, not the words " or of any 
colony, district, or people." And in G-elston v. Hoyt it 
was held that, until it had been recognized as an indepen- 
dent state by the government to which it had belonged, or 
by the government of the United States, however indepen- 
dent it might in fact have become, that which had been 
must be still regarded as a colony ; and that until such 
recognition courts of justice were bound to consider the 
ancient state of things as remaining unaltered (citing Eose 
V. Himely ; Manilla ; City of Berne v. Bank of England ; 
and Dolden v. Bank of England). And it was therefore 
held (1818) that a ship fitted out and armed, to be em- 
ployed in the service of that part of St. Domingo which was 
under the government of Fetion, to cruise and commit hos- 
tilities against that part of the island which was under the 
government of Christophe, was not within the prohibition. 
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This defect in tbe Act was remedied by that of 1818, ancl 
guarded against by the English Enlistment Act. 

1430. That Act, 59 Geo. III. c. 69, s. 2, declares (in s 
profusion of words which we endeaTour to abridge) guilty 
of a misdemeanor, to be punished with fine and imprison- 
ment, or with fine or imprisonment, any natural-bom En- 
glish subject who, without the royal licence, under the sign 
manual, or signified by Order in Council, or by royal procla- 
mation — (Ist) accepts or agrees to accept, or goes or agrees 
to go abroad with intent or in order to accept, any military 
commission, or enters or goes, or agrees to go abroad with 
intent to enter, as a commissioned or non-commissioned of- 
ficer, or goes or agrees to go abroad to enlist, enlists or 
agrees to enlist, to serve as a soldier, sailor, or marine, or 
to be employed in any warlike or military operation, in the 
service of or on board any vessel of war, or vessel intended 
to be used for any warlike purpose, under or in aid of any 
foreign power, province, or people, or person, assuming to 
exercise the powers of government, although no enlisting 
money, pay, or reward, shall have been received ; (2ndly) 
any person whatever who, within any part of the British 
dominions or colonies, hires, retains, engages, or procures, 
or attempts to hire, or engage, or procure any person what- 
ever to enlist or enter, or engage to enlist, or to serve, or 
be employed in such service or employment as an officer, 
soldier, sailor, or marine, either in such land or sea service, 
or to go or agree to go abroad, for the purpose or with in- 
tent to be so enlisted or engaged. Sec. 2. 

Justices of the peace are authorized to issue warrants for 
the apprehension of ofieuders, and to take measures for their 
being brought to justice. (Sec. 4.) The principal officers of 
the customs, and, where there are no such officers, the go- 
vernors, or persons having the chief command, are autho- 
rized to detain, on information on oath, any vessel which shall 
have on board any persons who have enlisted, or are going 
abroad for the purpose. And the master of any vessel 
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knowingly recemng such persons on board, is liable to a 
penalty of £50. Sees. 5, 6. 

1431* These provisions, so far as they refer to the enter* 
ing or agreeing to enter, or the procuring of others to enter 
into the service of one belligerent, against another with 
whom the sovereign is at peace, are merely municipal ordi- 
nances to empower the sovereign to restrain his subjects in 
conformity with his obligations under the international law. 
His licence relieves his subjects from punishment under the 
statute ; but his omission to restrain them from leaving his 
ports in arms involves a breach of neutrality towards the in- 
jured state. 

1432. The English Foreign Enlistment Act (sec. 8) de- 
clares guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, or fine or imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
vessel, with all materials, arms, ammunition, and stores on 
board, any person who, without the licence of the Crown, in 
any part of the British dominions, (1st) equips, furnishes, fits 
out or arms, or procures to be equipped, furnished, fitted 
out or armed, or assists in equipping, furnishing, fitting out 
or arming, any vessel, " with intent or in order that she shall 
be employed in the service of any foreign power, province, 
people, or person, assuming to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment," as a transport or store ship, or with intent to 
cruise or commit hostilities against any prince, state, or po- 
tentate, or against the subjects or citizens of any prince, state, 
or potentate, or against the persons exercising or assuming to 
exercise the powers of government in any colony, province, 
or part of any province or country, or against the inhabitants 
of any foreign colony, province, or part of any province or 
country, with whom England shall not be at war ; (2ndly) 
issues or delivers any commission for any ship or vessel, to 
the intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed as 
aforesaid. 

1433. Any officer of the customs or excise, or any officer 
of the Navy, who is by law empowered to make seizures for 
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forfeiture under the laws of customs or excise, is authorized 
to seize such ships. 

1434. The vessel is to be prosecuted and condemned ac- 
cording to the customs, excise, and navigation laws. 

1435. The only prosecution which has occurred since the 
passing of this Act was instituted in this present month of 
June, and the owners of the Alexandra were acquitted. 
The Chief Baron Pollock, who tried the case, expressed his 
opinion, that if she was built for sale, or on contract to be 
sent from England unarmed, though to be armed elsewhere, 
the law was not infringed ; that it would not be violated un- 
less she was to be furnished, fitted, and equipped and armed 
in England. — Times, 25th June, 1868. 

1436. It is the duty of neutral governments, and their 
general practice at the breaking out of a war, to admonish 
their subjects and others of the restraints which are imposed 
upon their conduct by the municipal law, and also of the 
dangers they will incur by transgressing the law of nations, 
or entering upon contraband trade. 

1437. In some cases, and to some extent, the belligerent 
may, directly or indirectly, appeal to the municipal law, as 
by prosecuting, or procuring the prosecution of indictments 
in the ordinary courts. When, or to the extent in which 
such remedy is not open to him, he must invoke the inter- 
position of the neutral state ; and on sufficient information, 
require it, in conformity with its neutral duty, to put its 
powers over refractory subjects in force. 

Section 3. Eights and Duties of the Subject. 

1438. The subjects of a neutral state are not directly re- 
sponsible to a belligerent for anything done within the 
limits of their own country, whether on land or on the neu- 
tral margin of the sea. Within these limits the subjects are 
mere molecules of the mass constituting the nation, which, 
cannot be injured without injury to the whole. The so- 
vereign is responsible for their conduct, and they are re- 
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sponsible to the municipal law. This rule extends to all 
foreigners resident within the neutral nation, except such 
as are amenable, on their allegiance, to the belligerent state. 
If the belligerent deem himself aggrioTed by the equipment 
of vessels or the enlistment of troops within neutral terri- 
tories, he must require the soyereign to observe the law of 
nations ; it is for the sovereign to maintain the neutrality 
and. honour of the state. 

1439. fiut beyond the limits of the presidial line, unless 
the neutral sovereign undertake and efficiently perform the 
office of restraining his subjects from carrying contraband, 
or attempting the breach of blockade, the belligerent is en* 
titled to employ his own powers of repression, and to assert 
his belligerent rights. 

1440. Fbiyate Abhamekts. — ^As soon as a private ship, 
armed and manned, has lefb the national waters of a 
neutral state, to aid and take part in the war with one of 
the belligerents, under his commission or without, whether 
manned entirely or partially with subjects of the neutral 
country, the adverse belligerent may attack, take, or destroy 
her as a foe ; and iu some cases, without affront to the neu- 
tral, execute the crew as pirates. Such is their character ; 
but the horror of unnecessary bloodshed, and the fear of re- 
taliation, causes them in general to be treated as prisoners 
of war. 

1441. Mebcenabies. — As soon as war breaks out be- 
tween two wealthy nations, swarms of adventurers of every 
description are ready to leave the neutral shores to partici- 
pate in plunder and pay. The armies of both belligerents 
in general teem with fighting men of this stamp. Not un- 
frequently their best commanders and soldiers, both on land 
and at sea, are foreign mercenaries, whose trade, sentiment, 
and education are war, plunder, and pay, with occasionally 
a spice of romance, or a real or pretended sympathy in the 
cause in which they are engaged. 

When such adventurers set forth to sell their swords and 
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services, they maj be intercepted and treated as contraband 
of war,and,peradventure, hired into the captor's hosts. When 
they set forth abreadj commissioned and enlisted, they are 
leniently dealt with as prisoners of war, and not unfrequently 
tempted to earn their guerdon in the captor's cause ; at least 
they are free, as Sir Dugald Dalgetty, to do so, when the 
term of their original service has expired. 

The subjects of a neutral state carry contraband and vio« 
late blockades at their peril ; they are not under a duty to 
abstain from the one or to respect the other. 

Sectiok 4. CovtrjlBustd. 

1442. Although a ship which sails forth armed and 
manned for the service of the enemy is an enemy's ship, the 
neutral subjects are not by reason of war to be disturbed in 
their trades and vocations. Except so far as they are re- 
strained by municipal laws, shipbuilders may build vessels 
of every description, without stint in quality or niunber ; 
they may build line-of-battle ships by the dozen, iron-clads, 
and steamers, for whoever will buy them. They may equip 
them in readiness for battle, in the perfection of machinery 
and the panoply of war. The builder is exemplarily impar* 
tial. If one belligerent grudge the acquisition to the other, 
he has only to offer a higher price and be will surely obtain 
the menacing frigate, or, if she be already sold, a similar or 
a better vessel. War-ships may be in progress of building 
for the hostile belligerents in the same yard. The enemies 

' may supply themselves with artillery and rifles from the same 
assortment and stock. 

1443. After the ship is built, wemay inquire into her charao* 
ter and pursuits. She may have been purchased by a neutral ; 
if BO, the neutral may put his war-crew on board her, and she 
may sail to her destined port. She may have been purchased 
by or for or given to a belligerent ; if so, she is the belli- 
gerent's vessel, and as such, as soon as she has left the neu« 
tral waters, whatever her destination, the adversary may in;* 
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iercept, capture, and condemn her, if he can. She may be 
untold, the property of the builder, or she may have been 
purchased by neutrals on speculation, to be offered for sale 
in another market* As soon as she has left the protected re- 
gion, her character depends on her destination ; — ^if that be 
to a neutral port, however near the coasts of a belligerent, 
to be sold there, although the agents of one belligerent 
only are waiting to bid for her, she constitutes the unassail- 
able, the unquestionable, even, according to the strictest no- 
tions of belligerent rights, the innocent goods and chattels 
of the owner. If the adverse belligerent want her, unless he 
can bargain for heron the sea, he must go to the market and 
offer a tempting price. But when her destination is to the 
belligerent, there arises a conflict between the neutral and 
belligerent rights ; the neutral is entitled to sell his vessel, 
and to send her where he thinks it most to his advantage^ 
for sale ; but the belligerent, on the natural right of defence, 
is entitled to intercept the weapons with which he will 
otherwise be assailed. The right of self-defence against 
destruction is a higher right than that of the trader to sell 
his ship, and when two rights come in conflict, that which is 
paramount must prevail. The war-ship destined to a belli- 
gerent port for sale is subject to this right ; she is contra- 
band of war. 

1444. But this, which is the foundation and, with its in- 
cidents, the limit of the rights of war in respect of contra- 
band, does not affect the trader with guilt; although the 
expression guilty is a convenient mode of distinction in 
speaking of capture and search. 

1445. Nor is the sending of an armed ship fully equipped, 
even to a belligerent port, for sale, an offence against either 
the American (Santissima Trinidad) or English municipal 
law. It is merely an impartial commercial speculation, of 
which, as in many other adventures, the speculator runs the 
risk« He does not trouble himself with any intention or 
order, that she should be employed in the service of any 
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her to tbe beat cuoiocBa; be be one ot kk ovn or a 

nratnl oatiofi, or of ei tbcr of tbe partieB to tbe «i 

the piirrhjgf is etrnpIeCed, it is indiJefent to bin 

she ftmnier or not. Vtkdionbudij^ wben be sends ber to m 

belfi^rffeot port, be bopes to sell her tbete; but be maj be 

dissppobBted c€ bis ettstomer, or if she is sold, bis iwtpntion 

is seeooipIiMed n* soon ss he has reeeired the prieeL 

1446. Tue ship vbich has been sold to a befligerenty 
ther armed or anarmedy is then to be eonsidefed bf tbe 
reraarjr, whaterer her destination, an enemy's ship. The 
ship of var sent bjr tbe nentnl owner to an enemy's port 
(or sole is simplj eonfoahand of var. 

1447. We hare now to eonsider what eootrsband is, 
using that expression for eontraband of var. 

144S. We have already spoken of the armed ship, vbich 
is the perfeetion of eonirabaod, as it contains all easralaals 
of an annanumt, vith one great exeeption, tbe military eom- 
mander and bis crev. 

1449. As tbe sbipbnilder is at liberty to parsoe his Toea- 
tion to so formidable an extent, it is obrions that the foun- 
ders, the povder nuumfactorers, and aU the artisans of tbe 
maebinefy and implements of var, may pnrsae their craft, 
and that they vill pursue it rigorously, vhen their produc- 
tions are most in request. As the ships may be built in the 
neutral dockyards, so the mortars, the cannon, the rockets, 
the shell, the rifles, the bayonets and the svords, the gun- 
powder, and all the other materials of destruction, may 
occupy the quays and fill the varehouses of the neutral 
ports* Tbe neutral soTeieign may behold all these menacing 
materials on his vharres, and loading on board his merchant 
ships. He is not bound to interfere vith their export ; he 
is not bound to inquire as to their destination. Though he 
may deem it proper for his ovn safety, be is not bound to 
refuse tbe clearance for belligerent ports. The cruisers of 
the belligerents are on the sea; he has not protected this 
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branch of tlie national commerce; the merchant and the 
belligerents must settle the conflict between their rights. 

1450. But the neutral sovereign has not abandoned the 
commercial rights of his people to the despotism of those 
occupied in the war ; his ships sail, though not attended by 
convoy, under the protection of his flag. It is only in re- 
spect of contraband of war that they may be searched and 
arrested, or on their way to break a blockade. Nor may 
they, on suspicion of bearing contraband, or of being bound 
to a blockaded port, be insulted or improperly treated or de- 
layed. 

1451. We have, then, to ascertain what is contraband. 
This depends upon its quality and its destination or owner- 
ship. To possess the character of contraband, it must pos- 
sess two of those characteristics. It must be of the quality 
of contraband, and the property of the enemy of him who 
would capture it ; or otherwise, it must be of the quality of 
contraband, and destined to such enemy. 

1452. In some countries, as in Prussia and Austria, the 
municipal law has prohibited the carriage of contraband by 
the subjects; of course, contraband according to the ac- 
ceptation in the country to which the law applies. 

1453. It is not unusual, on the outbreak of a war, for the 
neutral nations not only to warn their subjects of the danger 
of their enterprises in the carrying of contraband, but also 
to prohibit the export of specific articles to either of the 
belligerents. Such practice, when adopted, is as a matter 
of national policy, and not on accoimt of any obligation im- 
posed by the public law. 

1454. The belligerent nations also, on the breaking out of 
war, generally proclaim their views on the subject by ukases, 
edicts, decrees, or orders of council, in which, in effect, they 
sometimes command all nations to abstain from conveying 
to the ports of the enemy any of the articles which they 
designate contraband ; and as surely as they proclaim the 
iniquity of selling it to the enemy, they purchase it them- 
selves. 
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1455. Nothing is eo aU riimd nnlefls it is properiy of a 
belHgerent, or destined to s belligerent; we do not ssf to a 
bdligerent port. 

1456. If it be the property of a belligerent, or destined 
to a belligerent, his adTerssrj may take it, sltiiongh on 
board a neutral ship. 

1457. We will fost inquire as to its quality. Practioe 
affords no goide, eren if practice conld create the law. If 
all things which haye been treated as contraband were of 
that character, during war all commerce between neutrals 
and belligerents must cease. 

1458. Hiere are advocates of belligerent rights who as- 
sort that the belligerent may intercept everj commodity, 
the depriTation of which would distress the foe, utterly re- 
gardless of the rights of neutrals, and as thoughtless of the 
mischiefs which it may bring upon him who asserts the right. 

1459. The neutrals hsTO a right to say, and to maintain 
the assertion by menace, and if necessary by convoy, by 
confederaoy and proclamation of war, that nothing is or 
shall be treated as contraband except that which directly 
assists the belligerent in the conduct of war. 

1460. It has often been determined between nations in 
their treaties what alone shall be considered as contraband, 
or what shall be excluded from that character. Whatever 
either party inyolved in a war is, under treaty, bound to 
permit, or, in fact, does permit, his adversary to import from 
one neutral, or from his own ports, he cannot treat as con- 
traband when imported by others ; inasmuch as he permits 
his antagonist to be supplied with such articles, he cannot 
assert that their exclusion is necessary for his self-defence, 
or complain of any nation which affords the supply. He 
cannot confer a monopoly on one of his friends. But two 
allies in a war are not bound to admit the importation into 
the country of their adversary of articles really of the qua* 
lity of contraband, merely because they are not treated by 
them as such in a treaty to which they are the only parties. 
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"Where the article is equiyocal, the treaty may be reasonably 
cited against them as expressing their opinion at a happier 
time. Franciska. Atlanta. 

1461. The essential quality of contraband is that it will 
directly aid the enemy in the conduct of war. 

1462. Despatches from the enemy to his officers or others 
engaged in his service, and between such persons themselves, 
may obviously constitute most valuable assistance in the 
war. Such despatches are contraband, and those who carry 
them knowingly are guilty of violating the belligerent right. 
Except that the neutral nation is not only entitled to a free 
intercourse between herself and her own ministers in the 
belligerent country, but also to protect the correspondence 
between each belligerent and his ministers resident at her 
court. Caroline. 

1463. The search and detention in respect of despatches 
is, however, confined to private ships. Public packets con- 
vey, in conformity with their duty, such documents as are, 
according to the general regulations to which they are sub- 
ject, committed to their charge. The officers and crew of 
such packets have to govern and navigate the ship, they 
have no authority to violate the confidence of the documents 
entrusted in due course to their care ; they consequently 
are not responsible, nor is their ship responsible, for the 
contents of the letters and despatches which she may con- 
vey. Nor can she be taken by a belligerent for examination 
before any court ; nor can any officer of the belligerent break 
open and examine the correspondence on board. So any 
other ship which is bound to receive and convey letters is 
in effect to that extent a packet, and entitled to the same 
immunity. But the master or any person on board any such 
ship, knowingly, in excess of his duty, conveying despatches 
or military correspondence to the enemy, cannot claim the 
privileges to which he is entitled while acting within the rules 
which he is bound to obey. 

1464. Gannon, mortars, all firearms, gunpowder, shells, 
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fioe. d wespom of 
difenlki of r^nnpowder eren lietc 
militarj dodnni^ anlitvT wM\cn 
eqiupments »e obfiiMMij mniritioM of 

goefa 2M flie neeoHBT for the pToper 
ship. 

1405l Imperfect imp i w iM Miw of war, and 
iaipienients which mmf be per&cted or pot 
eeotnbend ajiiallj with tfanee whieh mm enfen«. 9o aie 
■flterimis peeniiivi j adapted to die c uilmc faan. of afaipw at 
war mudi militarj marhinrrT, nch aa die ^wg^iM» and 
portiooa d ateam^eaaeia, and matezxala prepared or 
liarly adapted to the eonatroetbig^ or eqaippiiig^aiiipB of 

\4M, It would perfaapa be more eaay^ to nmiHrrate the- 
artidea whidi have not, diaa dioae whidi hsre, hf pixae 
eoorta hit&tk treated aa coatnfaand on jccmiut <^ dieir fitm..ai 
fer military porpoaea. We aientioii aome of them, fix* bow^ 
e?er improperly diey have been ao treated, a pdae couzt 
may ao treat them again. They are aail-doth, amate, an;- 
diors, tar and pitch, nnleaa perhapa eiempted aa being tiie 
prodiicta of tbecoantryexportingthem, — an eiieeptian ineonfr- 
aiatent with a principle to which we have already lefaiad ^ 
(146D) ; materiala which aerre directly fat the boilding and 
equipment of reaaela, except, perhapa, fir-^anks and nn- 
wronght iron. It baa been laid by the mereileaB advocates 
of war that proriaiona are contraband, if it may be re»- 
aonably hoped that their exclnaion will produce fiuniney 
that the hostile nation rsasj be starred! France did not 
hold naval materiala contraband. 

1407« In the interrogatoriea issued by the British govern- 
fnent for the examination of the officers and others on board 
of capitired vessels, in the outbreak of the last Uussian war, 
the articles enumerated as contraband were — guns, mortars, 
howitzers, balls, shells, rockets, hand-grenades, rifles, mus- 
kets^ carbines, pistols, fuzees, halberts, spontoons, swords. 
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bayonets, locks for muskets, flints, ramrods, belts, cartridges*' 
cartridge-boxes, pouches, gunpowder, percussion-caps, salt- 
petre, nitre, camp equipage, military tools, uniforms, soldiers' 
clothing or accoutrements, or any sort of warlike or naval 
stores, steam-engines and machinery, and any parts thereof. 
Except that the word machinery is too indefinite, the list ap-- 
pears to contain only articles which may reasonably be re- 
garded as contraband of war. 

1468. Military officers, soldiers, and sailors are obviously 
of the character of contraband ; and their number is imma- 
terial to the detention of the ship in which they sail. 
Atlanta. 

1469. Articles not ordinarily contraband may be such on 
account of their special purpose. Provisions, clothing, 
boots, shoes, etc., destined for the special supply of an ar- 
mament then being fitted out, undoubtedly afford direct as- 
sistance in the war, and may be regarded as possessing the 
oharacter of contraband, particularly if consigned to the 
belligerent government. But this character depends ou; 
proof of the special purpose, the mere fact of the destina- 
tion of such articles to a port in or near which there is a 
military arsenal, or where a military expedition is in prepara- 
tion, will not confer that character upon them. Jonge Mar- 
garetha. Charlotte. 

1470. Civil officers and subjects of the enemy are not of 
the quality of contraband, — of course, private neutral per- 
sons going to the enemy's country are not so ; nor are 
foreign officers and soldiers of a neutral country, unless 
going to join the enemy's military force. 

1471. Whatever their quality may be, unless the articles 
are his property, their destination must be to the enemy- 
to constitute them contraband of war. If consigned to &> 
port or any part of the enemy's country, there is no doubt: 
of the destination. If sent to a hostile armament on the 
open sea, or in the port of some impotent nation calling 
itself neutral, or on a coast which has no means of resi^t- 

2 c 
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anoe, the destination is to the enero j. If eonsigned to some 
entrep6ty or place in a conntiy which cannot oppose it, to 
the agents of the enemy, there waiting to receive it, the 
destination is hostile. 

1472. The real destination (which includes consignment) 
is the question, and not merely that on the papers ; hut that 
on the papers must be accepted, unless there is good ground 
for believing it to be fictitious ; and it matters not how near 
the port of real destination may be to the hostile country, or 
how likely the articles may be to proceed thence on a hostile 
destination : during their transit to a neutral port they can- 
not be interfered with as contraband of war. II e who sus- 
pects must endeavour to intercept them after they have 
begun their hostile progress. As the allies on each side of 
the warfare constitute one common beUigerent, the allies on 
each side are common enemies to the aDies on the other, and 
if munitions of war are destined to any of the allies on 
the one side, they are contraband as to each of the allies on 
the other. 

1473. A destination from either a neutral port to the 
belligerents, or from one port to another of the belligerent 
or his allies, is of course hostile. 

1474. The ship is on her lawful business in carrying her 
contraband cargo ; she is guilty of no offence against her 
own laws or the belligerent ; she is proceeding to the best 
market to sell her wares. The belligerent has, on the ground 
of self-defence, the right to intercept her, to take her into 
his port, and to deprive her of the dangerous cargo. In ano- 
ther page we shall see how ruthlessly he treats her. But 
his right is to intercept her in what he calls bei* criminal 
voyage ; that voyage ended, she cannot be impeached for her 
supposed offence ; she is entitled to sail to her next destina- 
tion unsuspected and unassailed. 

Section 6. Pbe-emftion akd Angaaie. 

1475. Pre-emption is alleged to be a belligerent right to 
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appropriate at a price tbe cargo of a neutral destined to 
the enemy's port, either when that cargo is of doubtful cha- 
racter, or when the captor wants it for himself or his na« 
tion. 

1476. It cannot be regarded as a right, but it may be con- 
Teniently accepted upon proper terms as a compromise, when 
the cargo is such as to be likely to prove useful to the enemy 
for the purposes of war. The terms are sometimes settled 
by treaty fixing the profit which the captor shall allow, such 
as ten or more per cent., after allowance for freight, and consi* 
deration of all other circumstances. When the terms are not 
fixed, regard should be had to the probable profit which 
would haye been made in the market of its destination , with 
sometimes perhaps, in case of justifiable suspicion, some 
allowance for the danger it has escaped. 

1477. The Act 17 Vict. c. 18 (sec. 8), authorizes the Lords 
of the Admiralty, their officers and agents, without proceed- 
ing to condemnation, to purchase for the public service, and 
directs the customs officers to permit the entry and landing 
of, naval and victualling stores laden on board the vessels of 
foreign nations, and intended to be carried to the ports and 
countries at war with the Queen, whereby the enemy might 
be supplied with the material to build, fit out, and provision 
ships of war, in case such vessels should be taken and brought 
into the ports of G-reat Britain. 

1478. But as to the right of the belligerent to take the 
neutral's cargo, because he or his nation wants it, because it 
is necessary for his military forces, because there is a famine 
in the land ; it is the right of the robber, the pirate, the 
buccaneer ; the right of superior force to satisfy its necessi- 
ties by any atrocious crime. If he lay his hand on the inno- 
cent cargo, let him pay the enhanced price of goods pur- 
chased to satisfy such necessities, or that of the market for 
which they were destined, if they would have sold there at 
a still higher price. 

1479. Akgabib also is miscalled a belligerent right. It 

2 c 2 
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18 the forcible employment of neutral, as well as national, 
private yessels for purposes of war, as in the conveyance of 
troops, ammunition, or stores. The right so to employ the 
national ships may be justified by municipal law; but all the 
arguments as to its legality, or its legality under pressing 
necessity, with full compensation to the owner, establish 
only the right of the robber, who violates the law with a 
strong, and more or less liberal, hand. 

1480. It can hardly be too often repeated that a nation 
can neither acquire to itself, nor confer on its adversary, 
any right against neutrals by making war. 

Section 6. Innocent Comkebce. 

1481. In strictness, all commerce between a neutral and 
a belligerent is innocent, for they are friends, and have a 
right to traffic with each other ; but the word innocent has 
been used, and for want of a better may be retained, to 
describe that commerce which, except on the ground of 
blockade, the adverse belligerent has no right to interrupt. 
The word guilty is also used, not as indicating guilt in the 
merchant, but for want also of a better mode of description, 
to denote contraband ; that which, irrespective of blockade, 
the adverse belligerent has a right to interrupt. 

1482« In treating of innocent commerce, we are there- 
fore, although this division of the subject is convenient^ 
continuing the consideration of contraband, for all that is 
not contraband is innocent. There are subjects of com- 
merce which have been treated as unlawful, although not 
classed under the definition of contraband of war. It may 
be convenient to class those subjects under another head, 
and to call it prohibited commerce, that which has been 
condemned irrespective of the rightfulness of the condem- 
nation. 

1483. It has been asserted that the neutral was not en- 
titled to acquire and carry on — 1st, a traffic which the bel- 
ligerent was obliged wholly or partially to abstain from car- 
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ryiDg in his own ships, especially if that traffic had been 
interdicted to others previously to the war; we may call 
this acquired commerce : 2Ddly, the coasting trade between 
the belligerent's ports ; we may call this belligerent's coast- 
ing trade : 3rdly, the trade between the belligerent's home* 
ports and his colonies, or between his colonial ports : we 
may call this his colonial trade. The principles affecting 
the coasting and colonial trade are the same, they may 
therefore be considered together. 

1484. It has been asserted — 1st, that a neutral was not 
entitled to carry in his ships cargo belonging to the enemy ; 
2ndly, that a neutral was not entitled to avail himself of the 
enemy's ships for the conveyance of his own goods. 

1485. All these propositions have been more or less 
the subjects of controversy and dispute ; they may be 
treated under the following heads, that is to say : — 1. Ac* 
quired commerce. 2. Enemy's coasting and colonial trade. 
3. Enemy's goods in neutral ship. 4. Neutral goods ia 
enemy's ship. 

1486. AcQuiBEB Commerce. — It has been held that a 
neutral is not entitled to embark in a trade with the colo- 
nies of the adverse belligerent which could no longer be 
carried on by that belligerent, by reason of the difficulties 
in which he was involved in the war, particularly where such 
trade had been interdicted hefore the war (Princessa) ; aft 
where a nation had prohibited all traffic, except by its own 
subjects, with one of its colonies. Such a decision is not likely 
again to occur. It is impossible to find any justification for 
the doctrine. Not only is such trade but a slender compensa* 
tion to the neutral for the inconveniences occasioned to him 
by the war, and an accident like those which interfere with 
him in other respects, but it has no relation to the prin- 
ciple which forbids the neutral to render the belligerent 
military aid. It is carried on, so far as the neutral is con- 
cerned, exclusively for his own benefit; and as to the ad- 
verse belligerent, bis subjects merely buy and sell innocent 
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eommoditiet, which perhaps thej eoold not oiberwiae 
qaire or dispofle of, bat from which thcj deriTe no militurf 
Msiftance. If the greater or ksB need of eoch commodi- 
ties, or the greater or less distress or inconvenience ooca> 
sioned bj the want of them for ciril porposes, warrant the 
adrersaij in capturing the neatral trader, he is warranted 
in the prohibition of all trade. A belligerent acquires no 
right to mete out or measuro the limits or derelopment of 
the commerce of his neutral friend ; it is affected, in manj 
respects prejodiciallj, in a few benefidallj, bj the presence 
of war. 

1487. CoASTiire Airn Coloitial Tbadb. — 1% has been 
held that the ships \>f a neutral aro not entitled to carry 
the traffic which would or might otherwise hsTC been con- 
▼ejed by the enemy's ships from one of his ports to another, 
especially if such traffic had been proyiously engrossed and 
conducted in, or restricted to, the belligerent's own Yes- 
sels. Immannel. 

1488. This in some respects differs from the condition of 
acquired trade. In some cases the neutral ships may couTcy 
eargoes wholly or partly purchased by neutral merchants ; 
in other cases they may convey cargoes wholly or partially 
the property of enemies. While the rule that enemy's goods 
in neutral vessels were liable to condemnation prevsiled 
among some nations, the question was seriously affected by 
the distinction. 

1489. The argument against the acquisition of new traffic 
by the neutral was of course applied to this subject. lu 
addition, it was said that the neutral mixed himself up, and 
became associated with, the belligerent. This argument is 
certainly of no value, for the neutral is a friend of each 
belligerent, and his subjects have a right, in all peaceable 
occupations, to mix as much as they please with the sub- 
jects and peaceful affairs of either. It was said that it 
greatly aided the enemy by facilitating the communication 
and dealings between his ports. To this we reply that the 
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neutral is not to be interdicted from his commerce, or the em* 
ployment of his shipping, merely because either belligerent 
derives social advantage from dealing with him, or because 
the adversary deems that advantage excessive. It is further 
said that by affording this advantage to a belligerent, that 
belligerent is enabled to employ, for hostile purposes, ships 
of war, with which he must otherwise convoy and protect 
his traders ; and that the belligerent, is moreover thereby 
empowered to employ the crews of the vessels, previously 
occupied in such commerce, on board his men-of-war. It 
may be true that no ships of war are occupied in convoying 
such traders, and that the crews of some, or many of the 
traders, may have been drafted into the ships of war ; but 
all that proves is, that the enemy has relinquished wholly 
or partially the trade which has been assumed by the neu- 
tral, not that he would otherwise have carried it on, not 
that the crews would have remained on board the traders, 
not that the ships of war would have been employed as 
convoys. The neutral is not responsible for the contingent 
advantages which a belligerent friend of his may derive 
from the peaceful assistance he affords him ; and the ad- 
verse belligerent, also his friend, hns no right to interfere 
with such assistance. Should a neutral sovereign under- 
take any specific commerce for a belligerent, for the purpose 
of releasing and enabling him to employ his military forces 
more efficiently against the adverse belligerent, he would 
be guilty of a breach of neutrality ; but the accidental oc« 
cupations of one merchant or shipowner, or of many, must 
be considered with regard to their immediate purposes and 
direct results, and not with regard to conjectural, possible, 
or even probable consequences. 

1490. Nexjtbal Goons in Enbict's Ship. — Some prize- 
courts held that the cargo of a neutral on board the ship of 
the enemy was liable to confiscation. It is difficult to 
ascertain upon what principle. Beduced to its simple con- 
dition, it is that the military officer of one Power has 
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found the property of another, with which it is on friendly 
terms, on board a certain ship ; unless the character of that 
ship alter the question, it is simply piracy to take it. That 
ship however belongs to an enemy, therefore the officer has 
a right to take the ship. The owner of the goods has ex- 
posed himself to the danger of his goods being destroyed or 
damaged in conflict, and to the inconvenience arising from 
the necessity of separating the goods from the vessel; and 
as a belligerent can only send his prize to his own country, 
.or temporarily to some convenient friendly port, and as the 
distinction between the characters of the ship and the cargo 
•are not apparent, that inconvenience may be considerable, 
and attended with great expense and delay^ This inevitable 
inconvenience the owner, who has so embarked his commo* 
•dities, must endure. But the neutral and the enemy of 
the captor were friends of each other, and the same right of 
.chartering or employing the vessel as between them, con- 
tinued to exist, as if all the world had continued in peace; 
the goods were lawfully, though subject to inconveniences, on 
board of the vessel; they were therefore the goods of a 
•friend of the captive in a proper place. The English prize- 
court did not proceed so far, on the absurd principle that 
-mixing with the enemy warranted confiscation, as to con- 
demn the neutral cargo, but it manifested great reluctance 
in recognizing the -neutral ownership in commodities so 
embarked. 

1491. The declaration of Paris runs thus: — "Neutral 
goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemy's flag." 

1492. The neutral is still subject to the danger and incon- 
veniences to which we have referred, and must make out hie 
•title in the prize court ; but, subject to these hazards, he may 
^embark his cargo in a belligerent vessel. 

1493. If the captor can distinguish the cargo, and can, 
•consistently with his duties, convey it conveniently to ite 
idestination, nt is proper that he should do so, and thereby 
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earn for himself the freight which the enemy would have 
received had he not been intercepted. 

1494. Enemy's Goods in Neutbal Ship. — The English 
and others asserted a right to confiscate the goods of an 
enemy in a neutral ship. There was some plausibility in 
their argument ; indeed, it is the most rational of those of 
the asserters of extravagant, miscalled by some extreme, 
belligerent rights. They assert that the belligerent has a 
right to take the property of the enemy. The neutral de« 
jiies at least the universality of the proposition, and adds, 
you have no right for such purpose to invade the dominions 
or injure the commerce of your friend ; you have no right to 
arrest and divert your friend's ship from her voyage because 
there is on board her that, as to which you assert a right of 
-appropriation, but, which she was entitled to carry. 8he is 
entitled to traffic with that enemy of yours, and you have 
no right to molest such traffic; she is entitled to retain and 
carry to its destination, according to her contract, the cargo 
she has taken on board, without your interference; you 
have no right on board her, except to see that she bears no- 
thing to the enemy which can be made use of against you 
as an engine or munition of war. 

1495. The declaration of Paris is, " The neutral flag covers 
enemy's goods, with the exception of contraband of war." 

1496. This relieves the neutral vessel from all question 
4is to her innocent cargo ; but the prize court demands very 
strict proof of the neutrality of every vessel which the cap- 
tor has thought proper to suspect and examine. 

1497. They who maintained a belligerent right to take 
the cargo of an enemy on board a neutral vessel, on the 
ground that the belligerent had a right to take his enemy's 
property, asserted as a consequence a belligerent right to 
take the persons of his enemies found on board ; for, accord- 
ing to them, it is the first principle of war that a belligerent 
had a right to take his enemy's person. 

1498. This notion was unsustainable, for the same reasons 



ttjitt tiie «2kiin' to tak^ tbe aiwiirr*«« qr|;d could uni 
ictiiM^. Mic » o^utiuiMXfC is eSatH br that dfsukuBiiiiD i£ 
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tM(^. TU« neutral k esrt-ttM to eanr ob viHi 
f^^T'^di witbout ifjierrujition all eoBmerae, except 
baii^ <if y«r; aiM is entitlied to enter erciT port; 
W^f^f^^t wh<^ wiJl adioit him, widKmt the mteEfenneeof Ike 

iMjv^ratrjr, 

IJEK^I. Tbi« right, like the dealing in eontnliand, ia sub- 
j^^ Ofiljr to one reatrietion, ita conflict vith the bdligerent*s 
rii^it of a^lMefence. The right of aelf-defence doea net 
rmii m mere reaiataoee, it exteoda to the diaab l ing of die 
antag'^iiat, eren hj deatruction, and, among nationa, to tiie 
auhduirig of all the forcea and fortreaaea of the foe. While 
tl»i» biilligerent'a army ia employed in heaieging a city, he ia 
«tfiililad to prohibit allaeceas by land; while hia fleet ia em- 
ploynd ill reducing a port, he ia entitled to prohibit all ac- 
i'«M by the water; while beaieging the port by land, and 
blot'kflding it by tea, he is entitled to prohibit acceaa in 
either direction ; but these are the limits of his belligerent 
rights, llvi has no right to prohibit the entrance of neutral 
rommeroe into any port which he is not endeavouring to 
master by a sea-niege. A lawful blockade is not for the 
purpose of shutting out commerce, but of capturing the 
town t when directed to its legitimate object, it may inci- 
den tally exclude erery ship,irom the pleasure*boat and fishing 
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craft to the neutral man-of-war. The exclusion of shipping 
and their cargoes is the incident, and not the lawful purpose 
of blockade. As well might he cover the sea with his crui- 
sers, or stop all the narrow inlets of trade. He cannot 
challenge the innocent cargo on the ocean, he cannot seize 
it in the strait ; can he entitle himself to seize it bj gather- 
ing his cruisers in the offing, and proclaiming a blockade ? 
They are still only cruisers ; they are not engaged in the 
military operation of a siege ; they are entitled only to inter- 
cept, in that as in any other station, contraband of war. 
Before a blockade is effective to exclude commerce, we must 
inquire whether it is directed against, and effective to en- 
daiiger, the port. See Westlake. And see Macqueen. 

1502. The evil example set by the English Orders in 
Council, and the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon 
(1805-1807), and the extravagant pretensions of belligerents 
asserted in the war of desperation during which they were is- 
sued (Spes and Irene), have left erroneous impressions as to 
the legitimate objects and purposes of blockade. The block- 
ade of the Confederate ports, to which the European Powers, 
bound, as they imagine, by their own bad precedents, have so 
ignominiously submitted, was founded not on the siege of 
the forts or fortresses, but on the incapacity of the Wash- 
ington Government to collect the customs there. 

1503. It is at least established by the declaration of 
Paris that '^ blockades, in order to be binding, must be ef- 
fective." 

1504. Assuming that this does not require that the block- 
ade be efficient to endanger the place, it niust nevertheless 
be constantly efficient to exclude ingress and egress of ships. 
It cannot be constituted except by the continued presence 
of a naval force, sufficient to prevent communication with- 
out evident danger of capture. (Frederick Molke. Arthur.) 
It is a matter of fact (Betsy) ; unless it exist in sufficient 
vigour, it is not instituted by proclamation. 

1505. The first requisite is that the force should be suf- 
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ficient. Thu does not implr soifieiencT to csptore in boslile 
eneonnter mnj nmsber of ships which might attesipi to 
bresk the blockade, hr less BoffidencT to lepd a rdiering 
force of the belesgurcd belligerent or his sllies ; bntit 
be s militsry foree eipsble of reducing ordinsiT snned 
chsnt Tessels to submission. 

1506. When a blockade has been recognised bj his go- 
reroment the neatrd must regard it as Baffident, so long as 
it is maintained bjr a force eqnsl, or nearij eqnsl, to tiiat bj 
which it wss institnted. 

1507. The blockading farce most be sufficient of its^ 
its adequacy must not depend upon the oecssionsl presence 
of ancillaij Tcsaels ; but it is not essentisl that it should aft 
all times consist of the same ships. 

1508. Its sufficiencT iuTolres its being so near, and so 
disposed, as to exclude from access except bj aoddent or 
stealth. Its disposition has been spokoi <if as an arc abonfc 
the entnmoe of the port, but that is quite immaterial; it 
must be stationed or hoTcring so near, snd so disposed, as to 
make the danger of entaing the blockaded place manifest 

1509. Cruisers on the coast, or shallops Ijing in ambosli, 
do not constitute a blockade. 

1510. In one case, the prize court declared the opinion €i 
the Admird to be of '^ great, peihaps predominatiug, weight," 
on the question of sufficiency of the blockading foro& 
(Francises.) On a subsequent occasion it seemed to hesitate, 
as well it might, in this estimate of eridenoe. 

1511. Accidental absence of a blocksding force, as during 
a storm, is not a discontinuance of a blockade ; but it ceases 
unless the squadron return as soon as the storm has sob- 
sided. 

15 12. We hare asserted that the proper criterion of tiie 
efficiency of a blockade is danger to the place inrested ; wme 
that rule admitted, a somewhat mcve accurate notion might 
be formed as to the force requisite, and the position it 
should occupy, to constitute a lawful blockade ; unless dan- 
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get to tbe place be an essential, it is difficult to find any 
measure for either the force or the vicinity of its station. 
As the neutral must not resist, an armed boat is sufficient to 
capture her ; as she must not approach the blockaded har- 
bour, how is she to discover the occasional relaxation of the 
siege? 

151 3. Gdssatioit. — The blockade ceases on the withdrawal 
of the whole, or so many of the blockading vessels as to ren- 
der it inefficient. This proposition does not include tbe 
accidental absence to which we have already referred. 

1514. It ceases if the blockading force is beaten off by 
its enemy, or if so many of the blockading squadron have 
disappeared, though in pursuit of the enemy, or in chasing 
vessels which have attempted to break it so far, as to remove 
for a reasonable time the manifestation of danger. 

1515. But it does not cease merely on the appearance of 
tbe enemy (Neptune), or during a conflict with the enemy's 
forces, within such a distance as not to remove the manifes- 
tation of danger. The conflict is an endeavour to maintain 
it, and the neutral must await the result. Nor does it cease 
because the force is diminished by the chasing of ships, 
which have endeavoured to break it, within a reasonable 
distance from the harbour; nor by such an absence as 
merely affords a lurking or hovering vessel the opportunity 
Qf slipping by the squadron. 

1516. MonrFiEB. — As a general proposition, the blockade 
must be for the exclusion of all vessels. ' It cannot show 
partiality or favour either to ships of a particular nation, or 
to particular vessels : if it admit any vessels, it must admit all; 
if it permit egress to any, all have the like right of egress. 
It cannot permit the ships of the enemy to go in or out, and 
refuse such permission to a neutral, it cannot even under 
treaty permit the ships of one neutral nation to pass, and 
prohibit those of another. It is no blockade. A treaty con- 
ferring that right is inconsistent with the law of blockade, 
Francisca. 
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1517. When one belligerent grants to the ships of the 
other the right of ingress and egress from certain ports or 
all ports np to a certain daj, no blockade upon such ports 
against neutrals can be instituted before that daj. Eran- 
dsca. 

1518. This proposition has its exceptions. First, the 
blockading squadron is bound to permit the exit or entrance 
of such vessels as have a right to go out or enter. That right 
will be considered. Secondly, under circumstances a block- 
ade may be established with some modifications. If sach 
blockade is attempted to be established, its terms must be 
notified to all neutrals (Francises) ; for a neutral knowing or 
seeing that ships openly go out or enter without interrup- 
tion is guiltless in doing the same, until apprised of the 
terms on which such conduct is permitted. 

1519. The occasional clandestine passage of vessels in fog 
or by superior skill, contrary to the intention of the block- 
ading force, does Dot affect the validity of the blockade. 
Francisca. 

1520. YiOLATiOK OF Blockade is the attempt of an 
unprivileged ship, with notice of blockade, to enter or leave 
the blockaded port, being captured in the offence, that is, 
during the continuance of the blockade, and before her 
voyage is finished. 

1521. The offence then comprises these four elments : — 1. 
"Want of privilege. 2. Notice. 3. Attempt to break the 
blockade. 4. Capture in the offence. We shall defer the 
consideration of the fourth till we speak of capture. 

1522. The penalty is confiscation of the ship, and so much 
of the cargo as belongs to the shipowner, or is otherwise in- 
volved in the offence. Frederick. 

1523. Pbivilege. — A ship which entered the port be- 
fore the institution of the blockade, in fact and by notice^ 
is privileged to sail out after notice, (she ought to have a 
"note indorsed on one of her principal papers,) — if she is in 
ballast (Francisca), — or if she is exclusively employed by 
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a neutral minister in conveying home distressed mariners be- 
longing to his country, — or with the cargo which was in her 
or in course of delivery from lighters, etc., when the blockade 
was instituted. (Judith.) But the English prize court as- 
sumes that she was loaded after the institution of the block- 
ade, and puts the claimant to prove the contrary. Fre- 
derick. 

1524. She is privileged to come out with a cargo sent 
into the port before the blockade, by the owner or a neu- 
tral from whom he purchased it, whether by her or by a 
different vessel. (Jeanne. Juffrow Potsdam.) And the cargo 
is privileged, although the ship for other reasons may be 
guilty of breach of the blockade. So is the cargo pur- 
chased for its owners, by their agents after notice of the 
blockade, upon instructions given before such notice, if 
the owners had not time and opportunity to countermand 
the instructions. (Jeanne. Neptunus. Adelaide.) So is the 
cargo of an owner ignorant of the blockade, attempted to 
be exported or imported, in breach of the blockade, by a 
master who is not his agent. Jeanne. 

1525. But a vessel may not enter a blockaded port, though 
in ballast, to bring out a cargo, though purchased before the 
blockade was established ; nor may she enter with a cargo, 
although she had brought it out and not unloaded it. 

1526. Declabatiok. — Although a number of ships may 
beset an enemy's harbour, it is not a blockade until it is de- 
clared that they are there for that purpose. 

1527. Such declaration " is a high act of sovereignty," and 
can be made only by the government or under its authority. 
That authority may be assumed to have been reposed in the 
commander of an expedition in a remote station ; but not 
in the commander of an expedition within reasonable ac- 
cess of his government, unless it is indicated by the nature 
of the expedition. 

1528. NoTiriCATioir. — ^The blockade of a port ought to 
be notified, by the representative of the belligerent who 
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has instituted it, to erery neutral goyemment. But this no- 
tification is not essential to the yaliditj of an actual block- 
ade. Francisca. 

1529. Notification does not constitute a blockade in the 
absence of its efi^ective existence. 

1530. If the notification is that all the ports on a par- 
ticular coast, or several ports by name, are blockaded, and 
anj one of them is not under blockade at the time spe- 
cified for its commencement, the notification is void as 
to all. 

1531. The belligerent ought to notify the cessation of a 
blockade, in the same manner as he notifies its institution. 
But it may reasonably be presumed that such information- 
will arrive more tardily than that of declaration, particu- 
larly if it is raised by an adverse force. 

1532. If a blockade is resumed after it has been discon- 
tinued, the belligerent ought to give a fresh notification, as 
in the case of an original blockade. Hofforung. 

1533. Notice. — Knowledge of the existence of a blockade 
is a legal inference from due notice either actually given to 
the master of the ship, or so given as to warrant the pre- 
sumption that he had received it. 

1534. The essentials of the notice are — (1) that it should 
be accurate; (2) that it should emanate from a sufficiently, 
authentic source ; (3) that it should have been sufficiently 
communicated. 

1535. With these qualities it may be either — (1) particu- 
lar to the master, or (2) by public proclamation or adver- 
tisement, or (3) by general information. 

1536. The mariner has a right to assume that every port 
of every nation, with which that whose banner he bears is ^ 
at peace, is open for his admission, until he has in some- 
manner received a reasonably authentic notice that it is 
closed against him by the sovereign of the nation in which 
it is situated, or by the declaration of a hostile sovereign by 
whom it is blockaded, or by the command of the ruler of. 
his own country. 
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1587. AcouBAOT.-^lf the notice, whether by notification, 
proclamation, general information or report, or private com- 
munication, is substantially inaccurate, it is simply null and 
void ; if it state that all the ports on a line of coast are 
blockaded, and any one of them is free from blockade, the 
notice is a nullity. (Francisca.) If it state that several 
ports named are blockaded, and the force at any one of them 
is insufficient to effectually blockade it, the notice is null ; 
and until he has received a better notice, the mariner is jus- 
tified in attempting to enter any one of those ports, although 
it may swarm with ships of war. But if one of them give 
him true notice that such port is under blockade, he must 
change his course and discontinue the attempt to enter. 

1538. But an erroneous statement by an inferior officer 
to the master of one sliip does not warrant the attempt by 
other ships to enter (Francisca), unless they have been led 
to do so by the communication to them of such notice. 

1539. AuTHOBiTT. — We have mentioned that a blockade 
requires for its validity the authority of the belligerent go- 
vernment. It must also be communicated, whether publicly 
or specially, to the individual in a manner which entitles it 
to credit, although no special formality is necessary in ma- 
king the communication. Francisca. 

1540. Credit must be given to the notice of the com- 
mander of a belligerent ship of war. He should indorse it 
on some principal paper of the merchant ship. Francisca. 

1541. SuPFiciENTLT COMMUNICATED. — It may be suffi- 
ciently communicated either — (1) by particular notice to the 
master ; (2) by public proclamation or advertisement ; or 
(8) by such general information as must be presumed to 
have reached him. 

1542. The sufficiency of communication involves a question 
of time as well as of the fact of information. The master 
of the ship is bound to act upon it as soon as it reaches 
him ; and as he is agent for the shipowner, and, at least in 
the absence of a supercargo, for the interest which the ship- 
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owner has in the cargo, his act binds that owner. But, 
unless he is so constituted specially, he is not the agent of 
persons who hare confided cargo to his charge on freight, al- 
though it is his dutj to apprise them of such notice. The 
owners of such cargo are not affected with notice until after 
the lapse of sufficient time, and the occurrence of sufficient 
opportunity, to warrant the presumption that thej have 
been informed of it. 

1548. Pabticulab Notice. — Notice given by a block- 
ading ship, or any cruiser of the belligerent, of the existence 
of a blockade, constitutes sufficient notice to the master of 
the ship. Mercurius. 

1544. A ship which has not been previously informed bj 
public or private notice, must be informed of the blockade 
by the blockading squadron, and allowed to exercise her 
rights as existing at that moment. If she is entitled to 
proceed, she must be allowed to proceed ; if she is not, she 
must be permitted to change her course and proceed to anj 
unblockaded port. It is the duty of the officer giving such 
notice to state and sign it on one of the principal ship-pa- 
pers, and to state precisely what notice he gave ; for if er* 
roneous, the mariner is entitled to the benefit of the error. 
It follows that a vessel, previously uninformed, approaching 
a guarded port, is entitled to inquire of the most convenient 
armed ship whether the port of her destination is under 
blockade, and then to act in accordance with her existing 
rights. Betsy. Neptunus. Fitz-Simmons v. Newport. 

1545. It is the duty of belligerent captains, meeting mer- 
chantmen destined to a blockaded port, to inform them of 
the fact as a matter of courtesy, and to record it as already 
mentioned as a matter of duty. 

1546. Public Pboclamation ob Advebtisemknt. — A 
blockade should be publicly advertised or proclaimed. A 
notice of this character is distinguished from public noto^ 
riety in the looser signification of the expression. An ad* 
vertisement is a general notice which affects every ship in 
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the port in which it is adTertised, from the shortest period 
after the adyertisement which is consistent with a just pre* 
sumption that it has come to the knowledge of the master. 

It547. But if, simultaneously with the proclamation, infor- 
mation arrives that the blockading squadron has been driven 
off by the enemy, it does not constitute an effective notice. 
It however involves a duty on the part of the ship to inquire 
on each convenient opportunity in her voyage. 

1548. It has been said in the prize court that a pro- 
claimed blockade must be presumed to continue until it is 
by like authority declared to have ceased, at least, until 
there is a clear case of its determination by cessation of the 
fact. (Neptunus.) This is not quite accurate. If trustworthy 
information has been received in the port from which she 
sails, a ship is entitled to proceed, making reasonable in- 
quiry, as in the case of such information arriving contem- 
poraneously with the notice. 

1549. Gekebal Ikfobmatioit. — It has been said in the 
prize court that evidence of ignorance of a blockade, when 
matter of general notoriety, as it has been called, must be 
perfectly satisfactory to the court (Union), — a doctrine 
doubtless most agreeable to captors, but a reversal of 
all the rules of law and common sense. What is general 
notoriety? assume it more than mere rumour, assume it 
specific and extensively known, to establish guilt against a 
man otherwise pursuing a lawful avocation, the obligation 
rests upon the accuser to prove the person otherwise inno- 
cent to be guilty, The Privy Council rescued the law of 
this country from the ignominy of a such a doctrine. (Fran? 
ciska.) It was held necessary to show that the master of 
the ship was in such a situation as to warrant the presump- 
tion that he was aware of it, and the notorious blockade was 
tried on its validity and found wanting. 

1550. Ikqitiky. — It has been said in the prize court that 
a ship is bound to inquire at the ports which Ue in the way; 
that she is not entitled to approach the blockaded river 07 
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estuary to inquire of the blockading squadron ; that it is 
only under special circumstances that she is entitled to do 
so. Union. 

1551. If this doctrine is confined to the ship after she has 
received notice of the blockade, or after it has become so 
well known as to raise a fair presumption that she has be* 
come informed of it, the proposition is accurate : but it 
seems to have been stated generally ; if so, it is erroneous. 
The only presumption on which a ship at peace with all 
nations, and uninformed of blockade, is bound to proceed 
on her voyage is, that every port is open, on payment of 
usual dues, to receive her. The belligerent who closes a port 
by blockade is bound to discharge his duty by informing her 
of it before he interferes with her progress, or calls upon 
her to perform a duty which does not arise until he has 
given her due information. The prudent mariner will, how- 
ever, avail himself in time of war of convenient opportu- 
nity of inquiry, especially from ships of the belligerent, as 
to the condition of the ports of his destination, especially 
if they have been blockaded. Whea. 677. Betsy. Nep- 
tunus. 

1552. The Privy Council of England has of late corrected 
some of the disgraceful doctrines of the prize court, and, 
among other such corrections, has declared in effiect that if 
a mariner has, on sailing, no notice of an effectual blockade, 
although he had been in a situation in which it would be 
presumed that he had been informed of a blockade which 
was improperly proclaimed, he is not bound to speculate 
upon a blockade de facto being established. 

1553. Attempt to bbeak the Blockade. — We have 
stated what ships are privileged to quit a blockaded port, 
and what notice is essential to constitute the attempt of 
others to enter or quit it a violation of the law of blockade. 

1554. We have now to inquire what act, after such notice, 
is sufficient to constitute the offence. It must be the pro- 
ceeding to enter the port, which we denominate ingress ; or 
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the attempt to quit it, which we call egress, although neither 
of the words may be quite apposite. 

1555. Ikgbebs. — There can be no breach of blockadei un- 
less the true destination of the ship is to a blockaded port or 
place ; that is, either her original sole place of destination, 
or one of her original places of destination, or a place at 
which she is to call without reference to its being blockaded, 
or a new destination adopted instead of, or in addition to, 
her original destination ; or a deviation to enter it. 

1556. Her destination to any port of a neutral, or to any 
open port of either belligerent, however near the beleaguered 
place, is no violation of the law of blockade. 

1557. The true destination is often concealed, and a false 
one indicated by the papers. Papers indicating destination 
to the blockaded place are evidence against a vessel. All 
her papers are to be assumed to - be honest, unless there is 
some just cause of suspicion, and it is incumbent on those 
who allege it to prove fabrication. 

1558. Concealment of destination is indicative of an in- 
tention to proceed to an unlawful port ; as with munitions 
of war, to proceed to the port of a belligerent ; — ^in the neigh- 
bourhood of a blockaded port, of an intention to enter it. 

1559. The offence of attempting ingress begins from the 
moment of sailing, whether on her original or altered desti- 
nation, for the purpose of proceeding to the besieged port. 
But she may sail from a distant country to an open port 
near that which is blockaded, to await the discontinuance 
of the blockade. Calypso. Jonge Petronella. Eranciska. 

1560. She may not sail from a port so near that under 
blockade as to indicate an intention of entering it, unless 
news has arrived that the blockade has been raised or dis- 
continued. 

1561. She may not hover so near as to raise a fair pre- 
sumption of her intention to enter. Searching for a pilot 
and other pretexts will not avail a vessel endeavouring to 
get under the protection of the land batteries of a blockaded 
harbour. Neutralitat. 
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1562. EoBESS. — Coming out with a cargo loaded after 
the notice of blockade, although she bad entered in ballast, 
is breach of blockade. Betsy. Francisca. 

1568. A blockading squadron ought to allow ships foirod 
in a blockaded port a reasonable time after notice to unload, 
and eyen to load and sail out. This is sometimes done. Elize. 

1564. Coming out even in ballast, after having broken 
•through the same blockade, has been held a breach of block- 
ade. A vessel purchased from the enemy after notice of the 
blockade is guilty of a breach of it, although coming out 
in ballast. Whea. 584. 

1565. A vessel licensed to enter a blockaded port is in- 
ferentially licensed to come out again with a new cargo. 

1566. A ship which came out in ballast, but took on 
board, outside the blockaded harbour, a cargo from boats 
sent along the coast to meet her, was held guilty of breach 
of blockade. Neutralitat. Stert. 

1567. Blockade is a sea^siege, and consequently cannot be 
violated by ingress or egress by land or by inland waters. 
Therefore, notwithstanding a blockade, a merchant is en- 
titled to import or export his goods, or to send his vessels 
by inland navigation, river, or canal, to or from a blockaded 
port, from or to one which is open, as freely as he may con- 
vey them by carriages or a caravan. Comet. 

Sectiom^ 8. Visitation attd Seabch. 

A sail ! a sail I a promised prize to hope 

Her nation — flag — how speaks the telescope ? — Corsair. 

1568. Yisitation and search are to be performed by an 
officer who is interested in the e]^travagant exercise of his 
office, who is interested in being suspicious, and who has 
been generally indemnified by the prize court in even un- 
warranted suspicion. 

1569. AVe have spoken of it in its limited character in 
liGonoection with the national revenue, and as conceded, to 
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Bome extent, with reference to piracy and the slaye-trade. 
As an international right, or rather as a concession of neu« 
trals to belligerents, it is confined to contraband of war, 
the detection of attempts to interfere with blockade, and 
the ascertaining that the vessel is not an enemj. 

1570. It is an act of sovereignty, and therefore can be 
exercised only by the officers of public ships of the state. 
Until lately, the neutral nations were insulted by the insti- 
tution of search by the licensed plunderers called priva- 
teers. If the sovereign is so destitute of war-ships as to 
be under the necessity, as in times of yore, of summoning 
the merchant service to his assistance^ and thus improvising 
a navy, let him at least convert them into public ships, and 
make their commanders, however ill-disciplined, responsible 
for their conduct to him, and thus, for the honour of his 
nation, towards foreign states. 

1571. The execution of the office consists in ascertaining, 
by her flag and papers, to what nation a ship belongs, to 
what port she is really bound, and by these papers and 
examination of her cargo, so far as it is practicable on the 
open sea, whether she carries contraband of war. 

1572. Not of Public Ships. — As the act is one to be 
exercised only by the armed ships representing the sove- 
reignty of the state, so they cannot violate the sovereign 
rights of any other state by visiting or searching the ships 
which bear its commission. No government will permit 
its sovereignty to be insulted, or its ships of war to be sus- 
pected of piracy, of enmity, or rendering service to a hostile 
state. The neutral war-ships enjoy entire immunity from 
search, even within the national waters of the belligerents. 
If they offend, complaint of their conduct must be addressed 
to the sovereign of whose power they constitute a part. 
We have spoken of visitation and search as connected 
with convoy. 

1578. Pbivatb Vesbils.— In time of war all private 
ships not under convoy are liable to the visitation and search 
of the ships of war of either belligerent. 
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1574. In time of peace, according to the law of nations, 
the armed sbips of one nation have no right of visitation or 
search of the private ships of another, except when, and to 
the extent in which, it has heen conceded bj the nation to 
which the private ship belongs. 

1675. PuBPOSX. — The only purposes for which search is 
justified, as between a belligerent and a neutral, are to 
ascertain the character of a vessel, whether pirate, enemy 
or neutral, and to ascertain whether, if neutral, she is bound 
to a blockaded port or carries contraband of war. 

Distinctions have been attempted between the right of 
visitation and search ; but it is vain to attempt to define 
the limitation between them, for, except to the extent be- 
fore mentioned, in the case of convoy, where visitation is 
admitted, the right of reasonable search must be admitted 
as a consequence. If the flag is false, the papers are pro- 
bably false, and if so, the cargo may be expected to be con- 
traband ; the falsity of the flag and of the papers may be 
capable of detection only by a more or less rigorous exami- 
nation of the cargo. But the admission of the right is con- 
ditional on its being exercised with care and moderation. 

1576. England claimed aright of search for a purpose dif- 
ferent from that of contraband ; a right to search for deserters 
from her service, and to impress her own seamen found in 
neutral merchantmen. This claim was resisted by the 
United States, and is destitute of foundation. It was an at- 
tempt to pursue fugitives from its own into a friendly do- 
minion, and to exercise a municipal authority within the 
province of another state. It was founded on the pretence 
of necessity ; a pretence which, if a justification, would jus- 
tify every crime. It is not probable that such a claim will 
be reasserted. 

1577. The pirate is not entitled to use the flag of any 
nation ; he is at war with all, and when he is unmistakably 
known, he may not only be searched, but captured by any 
public ship, whatever flag he may have assumed. But in 
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strictness, the ship of one nation has no right to search thai 
bearing the flag of another, on suspicion of piracy. If the 
result of such a search is the ascertainment of the piratical 
character, the searcher has not committed any offence ; but 
should the searched vessel prove innocent, and belong to a 
different nation, not only is compensation due to those in- 
terested in her and her cargo for any loss, inconvenience, or 
delay, but apology and reparation are also due to her sove- 
reign, who should the more or less leniently regard the 
act according to the reasonableness of the suspicion that 
the ship was piratical, or if not, that she belonged to the 
nation whose vessel made the search. 

1578. The right of search is a great concession to another 
state. America most properly refused to permit it in time 
of peace, on account of the total, inadequacy, as well as un- 
certainty, of the compensation in cases of mistake. 

1579. It is a concession only to belligerents, a conces- 
sion to war. It springs out of the congress and conflict of 
rights. The neutral merchants have a right to traverse the 
sea, and to carry their commerce to every friendly port, to 
all the ports of those who are enemies of each other, and 
to sell their merchandise of every kind and description, 
from a silk shawl to a ship armed and provisioned ; the bel- 
ligerent has a right to intercept contraband, and to. prevent 
the interruption of his maritime siege, and, as incidental 
to those rights, the right of visitation and search. But this 
power is conceded to the belligerent only on condition that 
if by mistake he capture innocent vessels, he make full 
compensation and amends. English prize courts recognized 
the concession, but the condition was rarely observed. 

1580. Whebe. — A belligerent may search the neutral in 
any part of the open sea, or in the belligerent's own national 
waters, or in those of her allies, or in the national waters of 
his enemy and his allies. But a belligerent cannot search 
any vessel, enemy or neutral, in the national waters of a 
neutral state. 
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15HZ, On the other hand, the neutral is bound to obsenre 
the like courtesy and friendly conduct towards the ships of 
war and of commerce of each belligerent, whatever sjrmpathy 
be may entertain for the one, or whatever towards the oth» 
may be hia aentiments of distrust or dislike. He must ex- 
hibit towards each all acts of friendship, and submit com- 
placently to such inconTeniences, however distressing, as 
are indispensable to the rights and conditions of war, and, 
as one of them, to the due exercise of the right of search. 

1684. On the signal from the belligerent, the neutral 
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Teasel should exhibit her own national flag, unless already 
displayed, and should lie-to if required by the cannon/ 

1585. Such is the ordinary conduct when the cruiser falls 
in with a vessel on the sea, or when one under no personal 
suspicion issues from even a suspected port ; but rumour, 
and often distinct information, attaches such suspicion to a 
ship starting forth like a courser on the race, that little 
time is afforded for the interchauge of signals, or the cere- 
monial to which we have referred. 

1586. Flight. — A ship is not bound to put herself in the 
way of, or without necessity to submit to the inconvenience of 
search, seizure, detention, prize-court expenses, loss of voy- 
age, and other injuries, to gratify the suspicion of persona 
whose interest it is to suspect, whose right rests in its exe- 
cution and tho power of interception. 

1587. Consequently, a ship is justified in escaping by 
flight and skill in navigation ; she is entitled to pursue her 
course as speedily, and with as little inconvenience as she 
can, and to avoid alike cruisers, privateers, pirates, and the 
storms, rocks, and shoals, and other perils of the sea. She 
is exercising her right in flying with her cargo of shells and 
mortars as well as with her cargo of cinnamon and silks. 
The cruiser is exercising her right in the pursuit. Neither 
owes aUegiance or duty to the other. The chase may seek 
the sanctuary of her own or any neutral shore ; so also may 
she seek the asylum of the belligerent port, and the shelter 
,and protection of the land batteries of the adversary of her 
pursuer. 

1588. By parity of reason, she is entitled to fly to the 
.floating batteries, the ships of war of either belligerent, to 
' seek protection from the visitation which the pursuer desires 
.to inflict. 

1589. On the same principle, she may fly to the asylum 
afforded by the armed convoy of another neutral Power ; al- 
though it is the duty of the commander of the convoy, except 
under convention, to refuse protection to the ships of any 
nation except his own. 
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1600. Flight inYolyes no penalty ; but prize courts have 
violated this law, and condemned yessels for seeking the 
protection of the hostile ships. 

1591. Flight however inyolyes some degree of suspicion 
that the cargo will not bear inspection, and, though not suf- 
ficient of itself, may giye such a colour to other circumstan- 
ces as to warrant detention for a more rigorous examination 
than can be prosecuted on the sea. 

1592. It is said that the English prize courts were inclined 
to hold the attempt of a neutral to withdraw from search, 
simply by flight or eyasion, sufficient to warrant their con- 
demning her as prize. (3 Phil. 440, 441.) That is, they will 
rob a man of his property because he runs away. 

1593. The belligerent has small right to complain of the 
trouble occasioned by the attempt to proYcnt flight or eva- 
sion; it is trivial indeed, when compared with the injury 
which the exercise of his process inflicts on the commerce 
of the neutral. 

Section 9. Dstention, Abbxst, and Capture. 

1594. These are consequences of the right of visitation 
and search. We have said that the visit is to ascertain 
whether the vessel is hostile, is freighted with contraband, 
or meditating the breach of blockade. 

1595. The first proceeding is visitation, — that is, inquiry of 
the officers of the vessel ; if that is satisfactory she may pro- 
ceed, but if not, the visitation extends to inspection of papers, 
which may remove all suspicion ; if so, she must be allowed to 
proceed. But if the inquiry still leave suspicion, she is to 
be detained for the institution of such search as can be con- 
veniently pursued on the sea under the circumstances of 
the ships. Suspicion may be satisfied, and the vessel enti- 
tled to continue her voyage. It is the duty of the searcher 
to give a certificate of the result of his visit and examination, 
to obviate as much as possible the inconvenience of further 
molestation. Of course, new grounds of suspicion may 
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arifle on another visit by the same or a different man-of-war. 
It is also the duty of the visiting commander to record on a 
principal paper notice of the blockade of any port which the 
neutral may be likely to approach. 

1596. If reasonable suspicion remain after such search as 
the circumstances will permit, the ship is to be arrested and 
sent into the most convenient port of the belligerent for fur- 
ther examination before the officers appointed to conduct 
the preliminary inquiry, there to be subjected to further ex- 
amination of her papers, her master, officers, and crew, and 
the cargo which she contains. Unless reasonable ground for 
suspicion remains, she must be discharged with a proper 
certificate of the investigation, and with reasonable com- 
pensation for the delay, inconvenience, and damage to which 
she has, without any fault of her own, been exposed. 

1597. If reasonable ground of suspicion remain, she is to 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the prize court for fur- 
ther examination, and if found guilty to be condemned. The 
owners of the ship, and the owners of the cargo, are there 
entitled to appear to maintain their right to their property, 
and to resist the captor*s claim. The ship as well as her 
cargo is to be deemed innocent until guilt is proved. Unless 
that is proved, she must be released from her arrest with 
full indemnity for the delay, inconvenience, damage, costs, 
and expenses to which, except by her own improper conduct, 
she has been exposed. If she is guilty, she and her cargo 
are wholly, or partially, according to the guilt of which they 
are convicted, to be condemned. 

1598. Condemnation converts detention into capture from 
the moment when she was detained ; until condemnation, al- 
though she is popularly said to have been captured, she is 
under arrest. When we come to treat of recapture, we shall 
have to make some further observations on this intermediate 
state. 

1599. This is the law of nations ; we shall have to consider 
to some extent how tkr it has been violated, how far it has 
been observed. 
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1600. We will, for want of better dengnatione, use thf 
words cruiser to designate the belligerent vessel which exer- 
cises the right of visitation, and merchantman to describe 
the vessel which is to be honoured with the visit, and cap- 
tire to describe her when taken into custody, and captor to 
distinguish the cruiser which has taken her under his care. 

1601. The attempt of the merchantman to escape, by false 
flag or by flight, warrants increased suspicion, and, as a con* 
sequence, pursuit. The production of ambiguous papers 
warrants further examination, the destruction of papers or 
the production of false papers increases the suspicion, the 
combination of these circumstances renders suspicion more 
intense. The vicinity of the ship to the port of a belligerent 
creates suspicion when the port is under blockade. These 
and other circumstances, especially information which the 
cruiser may have previously received, warrant detention and 
a more or less vigilant search. But they do not warrant ar- 
rest without further search or inquiry. The information 
may itself be false, the fictitious papers may be for purposes 
unconnected with the belligerent, the vicinity to the port 
may be in her route to a legitimate destination, or she may . 
have been driven out of her course by stress of weather* or^ 
for necessary supplies. 

1602. Though her cargo contain military stores, however 
formidable, the merchantman is entitled to proceed, what- 
ever may be the information which the cruiser has previously 
obtained, unless he can find in her a warrant for justifiable 
suspicion ; her flight and other circumstances already men* 
tioned may intensify the causes of suspicion. False papers 
may, from their nature, unless their fabrication is reasonably 
explained, warrant the suspicion that the contraband is des- 
tined to the belligerent, and if the grounds of suspicion are 
strong, warrant her arrest. 

1603. The law of nations does not require the merchant* 
man to go unarmed ; she may arm herself for defence against 
pirates with cannon and all the implements of war. An exr 
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ceneive armament, especially if her buUd is of a martial cha- 
racter, maj warrant the suspicion that she constitutes con- 
traband, and, with other circumstances, that she is proceeding 
to the market for ships of war. But a moderate armament 
of itself warrants no such suspicion, and, to justify her ar* 
rest in tiie character of contraband, the other grounds of 
suspicion must be exci^inglj strong. 

1604. Although the cargo is innocent, and the more so if 
it include munitions of war, her flight and similar acts, and 
especially false papers, warrant graire suspicion when she is 
approaching a blockaded port. If she loiter in that neigh* 
bourhood, if she horer about the offing, unless baffled or de- 
tained by the weather, the suspicion justly grows more in- 
tense that she contemplates breaking the blockade. Such 
circumstances warrant arrest. 

1605. The prize court has held that the very &ct of a ship 
coming out of a blockaded port with a cargo is probable 
cause of detention, unless the captors were satisfied that she 
was entitled to leave the port. (Otto.) The right of detention 
must depend, not on the captor being satisfied, but on whether 
the information which the master affords as to the time 
and circumstances of the loading, is such as ought to satisfy 
the captor that she is a privileged ship. 

1606. It may sometimes occur that, although the grounds 
on which the captor suspected the ship or cargo would not 
have justified the detention, subsequent circumstances or 
even statements on the part of the master afford him, in 
** the indulgent consideration '* of the prize court, an excuse, 
such as material variations between the ship's papers and the 
depositions on the preliminary examination. Leucade. 

1607. The sailing under hostile colours, though assumed 
some time previously, and during a war between her alleged 
country and another, has been held sufficient to justify de* 
tention. Caroline. 

1608. It has been held that detention is not justified 
simply by a vessel's real being different from her ostensible 
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destiiiation, nor by ber sailing wido of ber ostensible destif^ 
nation, nor by ber bsving deceived tbe castom boose or 
otber nstionid anthoritieSy nor bj ber baving no log, nor bj 
unimportant defects in her papers, nor by aligbt Yariations 
between ber papers and tbe depositions. Leueade. 

1609. A Teasel may be detained a second time for tbe 
same offence, if tbe release was not autborized by tbe decree 
or order of tbe court, or for a subsequent offence after a 
decree for restitution on a previous alleged offence; but 
captors venturing on sucb a detention incur a very great 
risk of liability for costs and damages. Odessa. 

1610. Wben there is sufficient cause for detaining the 
cargo there is sufficient for detaining the ship, and when 
there is sufficient for detaining the ship there is sufficient 
for detaining the cargo, unless either can be relieved by ar- 
rangement. The captors may, and, if convenient, they 
should, take tbe vessel to the port of destination and deliver 
tbe innocent cargo. If they do so, they become entitled to 
tbe freight. Caroline. Portuna. 

1611. BssiSTAircE. — We have already observed that the 
rights of the belligerent do not compel the merchantman 
to sail unarmed. But she must not employ, or even threaten 
to employ, ber armament to resist visitation or search. Were 
she permitted so to use her force, merchantmen, by congre- 
gating in fleets, might defy the cruisers of the belligerents, 
and, as in former times on tbe coasts of Africa and both tbe 
Indies, carry on an extensive warfare on their own account 
against nations with which their country is at peace. When 
the right of search is admitted by her sovereign, tbe mer- 
chantman must submit complacently, unless she can escape 
by flight. 

1612. The prize court condemns tbe ship for resistance to 
search as for a distinct offence, irrespective of her character 
in other respects and of the cargo she bears. It condemns 
also the portions of the cargo which belong to the owner of 
the ship. It does not regard mere words or remonstranoe 
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as Tesistanoe, without a display and a serious indication of 
the intention to exert force ; but when such intention is ma- 
nifested, it condemns for resistance although no conflict 
oocors. But it requires that the merchant be informed 
hj competent authority, fully and satisfactorily, that the 
cruiser is entitled to search ; that is, not only that she is a' 
ship of war, but that her country is actually engaged in a 
war. (Maria.) To this extent the prize court acts within the 
just limits of the law. 

1618. But the prize court has proceeded far beyond these 
limits in violation of neutral rights. 

1614. CoKSTBUOTiTE BxsiSTAVCE. — The prize court has 
imputed to merchantmen sailing under the convoy of the 
royal ship of their nation the resistance, even the meditated 
resistance, of the guardian of their fleet. In doing so it vio- 
lated the law of nations ; for, inasmuch as the merchants 
acted under the authority of their sovereign, the responsi- 
bility rested with him. The merchants were not responsible, 
whether the convoy was or not justifiable. Moreover, the 
prize court usurped the functions of the state. By appointing 
the convoy, its sovereign may or may not have afibrded cause 
of war. The determination of that question rests, not with 
the priase court, but with the prince; and until war has been 
commenced, the prize court by interposing violates alike the 
international and the municipal law. If a neutral merchant- 
man fly to the protection of the convoy of another neutral 
power, she is alike exempt from the jurisdiction of the prize 
court ; the appeal must be by the belligerent government to 
the sovereign of the convoying ship. 

1615. The neutral merchant is entitled to visit and run 
to the fortified ports, and to take refuge under the range of 
the batteries of his belligerent friend ; he is equally entitled 
to sail with that belligerent's merchant vessels or men-of- 
war. He is entitled to embark his wares and merchandise 
on board the one or the other, and the belligerent convey- 
ing them is entitled to exercise all his power of resistance' 

2 B 
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against his adyersarj, not the less because neutrals are in 
his company or neutral persons are on board his sliip. The. 
neutral encounters the accidents of the collision which may 
occur ; but the lawful resistance of the hostile war ships pr 
merchantmen is not to be imputed to him. By construing 
such association with the enemy into resistance, prize courtfi^ 
have in some cases transgressed, and in others contemplated 
transgression, of the law. Sampson. Nereide. Atalania. 
Catherina. Fanny. 

1616. If the neutral vessel take ^sat in the battle, she 
violates the law of nations ; if the neutral embark himself 
with his cargo in a belligerent man-of-war, he is a party to 
the conflict, for it is difficult to distinguish him from the 
fighting crew. The neutral vessel or owner of the cargo, are. 
guilty of actual, not constructive, resistance to the captor's 
right. 

1617. Ik the Oitenoe. — Capture can only be effected 
while the ship is engaged in the offence. The hostile ship 
is in her nature, except when sailing under licence, engaged 
in the offence. The ship freighted with contraband is en- 
gaged in the offence from the beginning to the end of her 
voyage ; but the only right of the belligerent is interception ; 
he has no right to punish, for although termed guilty, she is. 
not really guilty of any moral or international crime. The 
word offence, though conveniently applied, is used only in a! 
peculiar sense. As soon as her voyage is ended and the 
contraband portion of her cargo deposited, there is an end 
of her offence, and with that the right of capture is gone. 
The ship, destined to a port under blockade, becomes an of- 
fender from the momeut when, after notice of an. actual 
blockade, she proceeds with the unqualified intention of 
entering the blockaded, port; but the offence ceases at the. 
moment when the blockade ceases, at the moment when she 
assumes a lawful destination, at the moment when she has 
effectually broken through the blockade and finished her 
voyage. Though ships of the blockading squadron are in. 
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hot portuit, the moment the blockade is raised or abandoned 
they must cease to pursue. If so many pursue her as to 
leaye the port free from danger, the blockade is determined, 
tad the right of capture is extinguished by the very act of 
pursuit. The right of capture is a belligerent right; all 
offence terminates, and the right of capture ceases, at the 
moment when the clock strikes the hour of peace, at the 
moment when either ship floats into the waters of a neutral , 
realm. However nearly the conquest may be achieved, it is 
a crime to make, or continue the attack or pursuit in the 
time, or in the region, of peace. Betsy. Welvert. Lisette. 
Ionia. 

1618. But the prize court has, in favour of captors, in- 
vented constructive continuations of the offending voyage. 
It has condemned a ship returning with an innocent cargo, 
because it had been purchased with the proceeds of a con- 
traband freight. Bosalie. Nancy. 

1619. An American vessel had sailed from her home to 
Bussia ; war broke out with England ; she traded between 
England and another country on her way back, and was , 
afterwards captured by an American vessel before she 
reached her home. It was held that she was captured in . 
the continuation of her guilty voyage. The question of 
identity of voyage is perhaps immaterial in such a case, for 
her trading with the enemy was a violation of her municipal 
law, punishable at any time, and not an act which merely 
gave the right of interception and capture in the offence. 
Joseph. 

1620. Whibe. — The right of capture may be exercised 
within the waters of the belligerent or any of his allies, or 
on the open sea. We have already shown that it cannot be 
exercised within neutral waters, or eyen beyond those limits, 
by the boats or tender of a ship which li]^ within the pre- 
sidial frontier of a neutral state. 

1621. Bt Whom. — Capture can cmly be lawfully made 
by commissioned ships of war, the public ships of the state,. 

2e2 
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for whose oflBcers and crews the honour of the sovereign is 
responsible; except that an enemj-merchantman attacked 
is entitled to capture her assailant in self-defence. 

1622. A ship destined to a blockaded port, in violation of 
the law of blockade, maj be captured on her voyage by the 
blockading squadron or any cruiser she may encounter on 
the sea during the continuance of her offensive voyage and 
of the blockade ; but a ship breaking out of a blockaded port 
can be captured only by a ship of the blockading squadron, 
or connected with it in maintaining the blockade; after* 
she has escaped their pursuit, she may not be challenged by 
the cruisers, she has completed her offence and acquired a 
right to be free. 

1623. Joint. — It is not necessary to say much on joint ' 
capture, as it relates more to the division of the spoil than 
to the right or enjoyment of traversing the sea. But it may 
be repeated that a ship, her tender, and boats, are as one, 
and participate as joint captors. (Carl.) The ships of a bel- 
ligerent in sight of an enemy are presumed to be intent on 
assisting to capture her, in the absence of inconsistent indi- 
cations ; all which join in pursuit are joint captors. But to 
constitute this joint interest, each ship which claims parti- 
cipation must, at the time of surrender, be in a position to 
see the prize, and the prize must be in a position to see 
every ship which claims to participate. The rule which 
prevails in war is adopted in the English courts in distri- 
buting the pro6ts resulting from vessels captured in the 
transport of slaves. Brazil. Eebekah. Melane. Sociedade. 

1624. Complete.— -In one sense capture is not complete 
until its lawiiilness has been ascertained by the adjudication 
of the prize court. A judgment of condemnation, gives the 
detention that effect from the moment when the captive 
was detained ; but she is sometimes rescued before she can 
be brought within the jurisdiction of the court, and with : 
reference to rescue, recapture, and salvage, a question some- 
times arises as to whether the capture was physically, though 
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'in law cohditionnlly, complete. After it. is complete, it is 
-Btill only of ft custodial character. The owner has been 
'Ooiy dispossessed of his property, he has not been divested 
of it until condemnation. On final sentence of condemna« 
tion, the capture is perfect, and the title of the captor, or of 
him whb cUims under him, except against recapture or 
rescue, is indefeasible. 

1625. Surrender may be indicated in yarious modes, as 
by lowering her sails to indicate relinquishment of the in- 
tention of flight, hoisting a white flag, or striking that which 
-she had previously borne. At the moment when a vessel 
surrenders unconditioaally to her pursuer or assailant, her 
capture is complete, although no men are put on board to 
maintain the conquest, unless the entire dominion of the 
prize is intercepted by renewal of the conflict, by escape^ 
rescue, or flight. Escape requires no explanation : the 
ship is mistress of herself again ; but rescue, as distinguished 
from recapture, is in different nations differently understood. 
So long as retention of the surrendered vessel is rendered 
uncertain by conflict with other ships of her nation, by the 
menacing approach of such ships, far more by their pursuit, 
she cannot be considered a prize ; but as soon as she has 
been held in unmolestod possession for twenty-four hours, 
or brought within the port, or under the effectual protec* 
tion of the land batteries of the victor or of any of his allies, 
she is completely captured, the captor's property subject to 
the question whether she is lawful prize. Whea. 432, 
436, 454. Abb. 590. Pensamento. Edward. 

1626. Effect. — War is between the hostile states ; and 
all captures effected by the subjects of either, whether by 
public or private ships, belong to the staljie. The effect of 
capture is to vest the property instantly in the sovereign, or 
as of his right in his grantees. 

1627. The only title of the captor is under and to the ex- 
tent of his sovereign's grant. Such grant is made by most 
states to those by whose efforts the conquest is achieved* 
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bution of ptize-money in conjoint expeditions of the marine 
and land forces. 

1632. It (sec. 5) directed that, when a prize was taken by 
the Queen's ships acting in conjunction with the ships of 
an ally, the Admiralty on adjudication should apportion to 
such ally a share of the proceeds proportionate to the num- 
ber of oflScers and men present and employed by the ally, 
compared with the number of the Queen*s officers and men, 
without reference to their respectire ranks, such share to be 
transmitted to the persons authorized by the ally to receive 
it ; and (by sec. 6) it gave similar directions as to captures 
on land and in creeks, rivers, havens, and roads of the 
Bnemy. 

1633. The same Act (sec. 11) gave the officers and crew 
of a ship of war present at the taking, sinking, burning, 
or otherwise destroying of any vessel of war, or privateer 
belonging tb the enemy, a bounty of £6, in respect of every 
person who was alive on board the enemy's ship at the be- 
ginning of the attack or engagement. It directed (sec. 12) 
that the distribution of bounty, salvage, or recapture and 
share of prize-money, awarded by the court of an ally, should 
be according to the distribution of other prize-money. 

1634. It (sec. 13) declared that vessels and goods cap- 
tured by private vessels hired by or in the service of the Com- 
missioners of Customs or Inland Eevenue, should belong to 
the Queen in her office of Admiralty, and be applied as she 
should, after adjudication, by sign manual direct. 

1635. It (sec. 41) declared that if the commander of a 
ship of war took any ship or goods by collusion or conni- 
vance with the enemy, and the vessel or goods were adjudged 
good prize, the prize should belong to the Crown, and that 
the captor should be liable, in the Admiralty, to a penalty 
not exceeding iBlOOO,— one moiety to the Crown, and the 
other moiety to the party suing. 

1636. Captob's CoKorcT to Fbtze. — It is the duty of the 
Raptor to abstain from all unnecessary harshness towards the 
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muter uid vreir, even thoogfa the ship be so imdoubtMl 
eneni;, or maaifestly full of munitioiu of wtr. It is obri- 
oiia that different degrees of rigour and precuitioD may^ be 
neceuary, according to the character of the prite and of ita 
crew ; but the reasonable limits of restraint and control are 
not to be exceeded. 

1637. Should the ship and cargo be ultimately condemned, 
any injury to them would fall upon the captors; but the; 
are not entitled to anticipate a decision in their favour : they 
are officers to arrest her, not to treat her as confiscated un- 
til she has been condemned. 

1638. In the event of acquittal, they are responsible in 
damage for all injury which has been occa«oncd by tiieir 
negligence, and far more so for injury occasioned by their 
misconduct. 

1630. They have no right to bum or destroy the prize, un- 
less she is manifestly an enemy, and unless also it ia necesssiy 
for the safety of themselves or their fellow-subjects. They 
aro responsible for every act of wanton destruction or in- 
jury, especially to a neutral. They may not destroy a neu- 
tral on the plea of its being for the benefit of their own 
sovereign. Blockading ships which fire upon vessels at- 
tempting to break the blockade for the purpose of destroy- 
ing, instead of endeaTouring to capture them, are guilty of 
an atrocious violation of international law, of piracy, at 
least if any of the crew are killed, 

1640. According to the English law, if the captors violate 
any of the Queen's instructions relating to prises, or if they 
are guilty of any ofience against the law of nations in rela- 
tion to any vessel or goods captured as prize, or the persona 
taken on board her, the prize on condemnation belongs to 
the Crown. 17 Vict. c. 18, s. 46. 

1641. And any person belougiug to a ship of war who 
breaks bulk on board of any prize, with a view to embezzle 
any money, jewels, plate, goods, merchandise, tackle, furni- 
ture or apparel belonging to her, is liable, in the Admiralty 
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at the suit of the Crown, to forfeit to the Qaeen his whole 
share in the prize, and treble the value of such money or 
other articles, unless the judge shall consider the circum* 
stances of the case such as to have rendered the appropria- 
tion necessary. 1 7 Vict. c. 18, s. 46. 

1G42. The captors are moreover bound to render their 
prize every assistance in their power consistently with their 
own safety. While in their custody she is under their pro- 
tection. 

1643. They are furthermore bound not to be dilatory in 
instituting the proper examination. They must take her 
with all reasonable expedition to the nearest convenient port, 
at which there is an officer for preliminary examination, 
within the jurisdiction of their own country or of an ally. 
If the vessel belong to the nation of an ally, she must be 
taken into a port belonging to the ally. If tlie captors neg- 
lect this duty, the claimant may compel performance by ap- 
plying to the prize court for restitution. 

1C44. The English government in the last war directed 
that the prize should be brought into the most convenient 
port, with three or four of the principal persons on board 
for examination ; that the documents found on board should 
be delivered to the judge, or appointed officer, on oath of a 
person who saw them there, that they had not been altered, 
and directed that the vessel, with all her goods, should be de- 
livered into the custody of the officer of the court, or where 
there is none, to the officer of the customs, or navigation 
laws, for safe custody, till final judgment and order of the 
court* And it directed that the crew of hostile ships should 
be taken to a port where there was a dep6t for prisoners of 
war, except that all women, children, and others, not military 
or naval, should be permitted to land. Polka. 

1645. It was said in the case of the Leucade, that it may 
be justifiable, or even praiseworthy, in the captors to destroy 
an enemy's vessel ? The bringing of her to adjudication is 
not called for by any respect for the right of the enemy-pro* 
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prietor, but that it is the first dutj of the captor to bring in 
a neutral ; that from the performance of this duty he can be 
-exonerated only by showing that he was a bon4 fide posses- 
sor, and that it was impossible for him to discharge it ; that 
no excuse for him as to inconvenience or difficulty can be 
admitted as between captors and claimants ; that the loss of 
the ship alone is no answer ; that the captor must show a 
ralid cause for the detention as well as the loss. It was 
farther said that if the ship be destroyed for reasons of 
policy atone, as to maintain a blockade or otherwise, the 
claimant is entitled to costs and damages. The general rule 
is, if a ship under neutral colours be not brought to a com- 
.petent court for adjudication, the claimants are, as against 
.the captor, entitled to costs and damages. Indeed, if a cap- 
iiOT doubt his power to bring a neutral vessel to adjudication, 
•it is his duty, under ordinary circumstances, to release her. 

1646. Although the property in the prize vests instan- 
taneously in the captors, subject to such conditions as may 
iafiect the grant, there is a fact to be ascertained before their 
right of property is absolute, — that is, that she was lawfully 
captured. This can be ascertained alone by the sentence of 
condemnation. 

1647. As each nation claims to herself and for her warriors 
.the right, and the property in the subject, of capture, she 
concedes the like right and property to every belligerent, 
whether she is or not a party to the war, and will not, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, permit the sentence of 
a foreign prize court to be questioned ; so that the complete- 
ness of title by condemnation is recognized by the hostile 
nation, and by neutrals as well as by the court of the captor. 
The adjudication becomes the international title-deed of the 
vessel. 

1648. If the vessel is acquitted or released, the title of 
her owner remains unaffected, except to the extent of the 
taxation inflicted by the prize court. 

1649. Consequently after arrest, uiitil condemuatioh, the 
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ship remains the property of her owner (whom it may be 
convenient to designate the dispossessed owner), subject to 
the conditional title of the captor, with such qualifications as 
the law of his sovereign has imposed upon it. The captor 
may therefore, subject to such qualifications, relinquish his 
title and release the neutral vessel to such owner. Vessels 
detained on suspicion of an intention to break a blockade 
are sometimes released on the master's security and engage- 
ment to alter his destination to a neutral port. Hudson v. 
'Gustier. Diligentia. 

1650. The military character and duty of the captor pro- 
hibit his so releasing a neutral as to permit her to enter a 
blockaded port, or to convey contraband in such a manner 
as to become available for the enemy. 

1651. The captors have no authority to release a hos- 
tile ship of war, and, in the present state of opinion, 
would probably be considered unauthorized to release a 
merchantman belonging to the enemy. 

1652. If the captor's sovereign release the captured mer- 
chantman after condemnation, or if the appellate court re- 
verse the sentence of condemnation, she belongs to her dis- 
possessed owner. Charlotte. 

1653. The captors are however not unfrequently compelled 
•to abandon their prize, from apprehension of the attack of 
the enemy, from the deficiency of their own crews or the 
eiigencies of their situation, or from the state of the sea or 
the weather, from the impracticability of taking her to their 
own or a friendly port. Under such circumstances, as we 
have already seen, they may be justified, as it may be 
their duty, to destroy a ship undoubtedly belonging to the 
enemy, especially a ship of war; but they must be able 
to prove clearly that she was an enemy-ship, for a neu- 
tral they may not destroy. They may be justified under 
circumstances in taking on board their own ship or cast- 
ing into the sea, or destroying the contraband cargo, but 
at the serious hazard of failing to prove by irrefragable evi- 
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16o6^ The title to a merthan^nan abandoned bf her op- 
tor depends upon rarious etreomstaoees. If not eondenned 
or liable to eondemnation, she belongs to ho* di^oBsessed 
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1657* If she has been condemned or is liable to eondem- 
futtion^ an<i she is rolnntarilj abandoned and ia captmed a 
second time bj an enem j, she belongs to him (Lord Xelson. 
Diligentia) ; if she is taken into the possession of a neutral, 
she belongs to the captor, subject to civil salrage (Maiy) ; if 
she is taken into the possession of a ship of her own nation, 
she belongs, subject to civil salrage, to her dispossessed 
owner. (John.) If, being abandoned b? her captor through 
apprehaision of the enemj, she is taken by another ship of 
the first captor's nation, she belongs to the original captor 
(Mary), subject to pajm^it of ciril salvai^e to the second 
captor, unless his fault contributed to her abandonment. 

1658. Captors, recaptors. and salrors have a right of pos- 
session against all persons, except the court and the officers 
appointed to take the ressels or property into their charge. 
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Other Oovernment officers, whether military or civil, have 
no right to take either prize or property ^in captors or 
salvors. Blendenhall. 

1659. Kavsom gave a far greater privilege to a ship re- 
linquished by her captors than simple release; it trans- 
ferred to the owner the right of the captor. 

In the romantic times of chivalry and private maritime ad- 
venture, the feudal chieftain and the captain of the gallant 
vessel claimed his prisoner and his prize by an unquestion- 
able right, and recognized no paramount title. A splendid 
prize, indeed, was the lord of an industrious region ; his ran- 
som was measured by all his own resources, and all that 
could be extorted or obtained by taxation and borrowing, 
and by sale of possessions and privileges, from his vassals. 

1660. fiansom was a contract founded on the assumed 
property of the captor in the captive, and a transfer of that 
right for a stipulated consideration. The countrymen and 
allies of the captor were bound to respect that contract, for 
his recompense depended on its fulfilment ; the contract was 
respected also by the country to which the captive belonged. 
It was generally effected by a document stipulating that 
for the agreed consideration usually secured by bills of 
exchange (ransom bills), and sometimes by leaving a hostage, 
the liberated vessel should be at liberty to continue her 
voyage to the port of her destination, or to sail to some 
neutral port, or return to her home within a limited 
period, 

1661. Every commission to capture was assumed to carry 
with it an authority to ransom, and to give a safe-conduct, 
which, during the prescribed voyage and the time limited, 
gave immunity from further molestation. And even if the 
ship loitered or deviated, her owners were not doubly liable, 
for if captured the ship was sold and her owner was released 
from the bills, which were paid out of her proceeds in dimi* 
nution of the profits of the second captor, 

1662. The ransom bill was not vacated by the death of 
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ships has been virtttallj abolished by the dechiration of 
Pans, which has rendered such properly free from capture. 

1667. The right of ransoming contraband of war could 
nerer properlj exist; to permit it would be to authorize* 
military officers to sell their country ; that is, to sell arms 
and munitions of war to the enemy, or at least to deprive 
their country of military instruments and stores which it 
might find useful. 

1668. The same argument would have applied to the au- 
thority which warranted the ransoming of hostile ships. 

1669. It should be observed that the statute 17 Yict.: 
0. 18, s. 4i3, says, taken as prize, without confining itself to 
hostile vessels. 

1670. £sscvB AND Kecapture. — Bescue is the extrica- 
tion from a danger, and, with reference to the question of 
prize, is the recovery of the ship for her owner. The retak- 
ing of a ship is rescue until the title of the dispossessed 
owner is extinguished ; the retaking of her afterwards is re- 
capture. Eescue restores the ship to her dispossessed 
owners on payment of military, and sometimes also civil, 
salvage to the rescuers. Eecapture vests the property of the 
vessel in those who retook her from the foe. 

1671. The notion of captors was very simple. B. had cap* 
tured A.'s vessel; it therefore became the property of B., and 
A. had no more to do with it. If C, whether the countryman 
or brother of A., or even the commander of a convoy from 
which the vessel had been wrested through his negligence, 
captured the vessel from B., he became entitled by the re- 
petition of the right of conquest, which had given the vessel 
to B.; he had taken the property of B., an enemy, acquired as 
effectually by conquest as by purchase. The antecedent 
title was immaterial, and therefore not the subject of in- 
quiry. 

" They there observe the ancient rule. 
Pursue the good old plan, 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can."— Scott. 
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1672. The right of rescue can only he exercised bj s bel- 
ligerent againat a belligerent or a pirate. A belligereDt 
maj rescue from his enemy either his own ship, another ship 
of his own country, a ship of an ally, or the ship of a neutral, 
whether public or private, for it ia his duty to assist hiniBelf, 
his conntiymen, liis allies, and bis Mends. (Helen.) The 
right cannot be exercised either by or against a neutral ; 
therefore a captured ship in the possession of a neutral can* 
not be rescued. If lawfully condemned, she is irreclaimable ; 
if not, she must be reclaimed by process of law or by diplo- 
matic intervention. 

1678. It is not lawful for even the captured neutral to 
attempt rescue either by her own crew or with the assist- ' 
anoe of her mercantile companions. The attempt is equiva- 
lent to resistance, but it ia punishable only when unsuccesa- 
ful, unless, perhaps, death or personal injury has been oc- 
casioned in the conflict. 

1674. Under certain conditions, it is now agreed that the 
retaking or delivery of the vessel is to be regarded as rescue 
for the benefit of the owner, but in some nations the right 
of the dispossessed owner ia le&a regarded than in others. 

1675. All agree that it is rescue if the extrication ia ef- 
fected before the calamity is complete ; as if the vessel ia 
delivered by the insurrection of her own crew, or by the in- 
tervention of a friendly vessel before she has unconditionally 
surrendered, or by reconquest, by her consorts or ussbciatea, 
before she has been completely captured. Whea. 454. Frank- 
lin. Belh. 

1676. A vessel, whether national or neutral, is rescued, 
not recaptured, if wrested from the belligerent by his adver- 
sary before the capture is complete. 

1677. A ship taken from a pirate is rescued, not recap- 
tured, for the piratical capture could not divest the owner's 
right. (Whea. 437. 6 Geo. IV. c. 49. Hebe.) Some na- 
tions do not recognize thb principle^ but give the vessel to 
the captor. If no owner can be found, she belongs to the 
state, which may of course confer it on the captor. 
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1678. As between captor, lecaptor, and captor from the 
recaptor, the divesting effect of the recapture, and of the cap- 
ture from the recaptor, is the same. As between them the 
preceding title is extinguished, whether it be the right to the 
vessel as prize, or the right to salvage for her rescue. 4 Eob. 
217 0. Astrea. 2 Yalin sur I'Ord. 257-269. 6 Traits des 
Prises, 1. Fothier de Propri^t6, 99. Wh. 454 

1679. All agree that something more may be requisite to 
give title to recaptors, than that which may be sufficient to 
confer title on the original captors, when they can keep the 
prise ; but as to the circumstances necessary to eliminate 
entirely the title of the original owner, there is little accord 
ftmong the nations. This want of agreement has led to con- 
fusion in the use of the word recapture. In a technical 
sense, its signification recedes before the rights of the dis- 
possessed owner to restoration of his vessel on salvage. 

1680. Fhysically,recaptureissimply capture of a ship which 
had been previously completely captured ; consequently, its 
incidents and the circumstances essential to its becoming 
complete are the same. Abb. 691. Edward. Progress. 

1681. Legally, recapture is after the complete extinction 
of the title of the dispossessed owner, which occurs under 
different circumstances in differeut nations. 

1682. The English law revests the prize in the original 
owner, subject to salvage, if she is retaken at any time be- 
fore she has been equipped by the enemy as a ship of war. 
(Gage.) And it very properly authorizes the salvors to per- 
mit the vessel which they have retaken, under certain cir* 
cumstances, to continue her voyage. 

1688. The British Prize Act, 1854, sec. 9, directs that 
any vessel or goods belonging to a British subject, cap- 
tured by the enemy and recaptured by a ship of war, shall 
be adjudged by the Admiralty, to be restored to the owner 
on payment, in lieu of salvage, of one-eighth of the true value, 
such salvage. to be distributed in the 6ame manner as prize- 
aaoney. .: 

2 F 
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gdn0; her subcequeni einplojrment as a merchant ship does 
not reriye it; she becomes the recaptors' spoiK Actif. 

1689. In France, the prise was restored at rates of sal- 
vage differing according to whether she was retaken before 
or after twentj*four hours from her capture ; except that a 
prise recaptured by a priyateer after twentj-four hours' pos- 
session by the enemy became the absolute property of the 
recaptors. Whea. 4M, Hautefeuilie, Droit des Gens Neu- 
tres, iv. 391. 

1990. And a prise abandoned before she was taken into 
port was restored at a reasonable but unsettled rate of sal- 
rage, although she had been more than twenty-four hours 
in hostile possession, if claimed within a year and a day. 
Whea. 450. Marine Ord. 1681, iii. t. 9, art. 9. 

1691. In Spain, the prize recaptured by a royal ship, 
whether before or after twenty-four hours' possession, was 
restored without salvage ; the prize recaptured by a privateer 
within twenty.four hours was restored on salvage, but if not 
recaptured till after twenty-four hours, she became the pro- 
perty of the recaptors. And if her ally adopted an equally 
liberal rule, Spain restored on salvage the ship of the ally 
captured by the common enemy, whether by a royal or a 
private vessel. Spain, by treaty, February 5, 1814, agreed 
to restore on salvage English ships recaptured whether 
within or after twenty-four hours, though carried into the 
enemy's port, cmt even condemned, whether the capture were 
by a royal or a private vessel. 

1692. In Portugal, the prize was restored without refer- 
ence to twenty-four hours' possession. In Denmark and 
Sweden, the prize was restored on salvage, irrespective of the 
Iraigth of hostile tenure. In Holland, she was restored on 
salvage, varying according to the period of hostile possession. 

1698. England, America, and Spain, and indeed most na- 
tions, with reference to prizes taken by the enemy from their 
allies, and recaptured by their ships, act towards the allies 
on terms of reciprocity, treating them and their owners with 
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the same TaToar u the ships and subjectn of their oini-Btat« 
are treated b^ the ally ; or otherwiae act on terms stipnkted 
by antecedent treaty, or by cooTention made on the ooeaaion. 
(Santa Croz. Victoru. San Francisco.) It is obTJoos that 
uraogemeDts should be made betireen the allies on a sub- 
ject invohed in so much complication, whenerer they engage 
in war. 

16M. HiLiTABT Saltaob is distinguished from civil aal- 
vage as being the reward of those who rescue ship or pro- 
perty from the foe. Although the oflGcera and crews of 
ships of war owe to their country the duty of reacalng, if 
they can, her captured ships, whether of war or of commerce, 
they are entitled to a fair and liberal rewud oat of the pro- 
perty rescued. Even the commander and crew of a conroy 
ship are entitled to a reasonable compensation for reoorering 
a vesael which had been torn from under her wing, al- 
though it was her special duty to afford protection. (Wight.) 
Of course, they may by negligence forfeit all right to aucb 
remuneration. 

1695. Therigfatattachesaponthe property reecned, so that 
if the enemy again wrest the vessel from the rescuers, their 
title to salvage is defeated to the same extent as that of the 
owners, hut if she be afterwards again rescued, or if she be 
released or restored ; when title recurs to the owners, it is 
with the lien of salvage npon it (Whea. i4A. Abb. 598. 
Charlotto), according to the merits and efficacy of the ser- 
vices of the salvors, except ao far as it may be affected by 
any prescribed proportion. 

1696. When a neutral vessel is wrested by one belligerent 
fWim his adversary, she is liable to salvage, if she would have 
been liable to condemnation, according to tbe law of nationa, 
or even according to the practicct of the prise coort from 
wbich she has been rescued, for in such case she has been 
saved for the owner. (Whea. 439-413. Statira.) But if she 
wasnotliable to condemnation, she is not subject to salvage, 
■he has not been relieved from any danger. 
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* 1697. The captor of m yesiiel from a pirate is entitled to 
aalTage, whether she is reclaimed, or belongs to the state in 
the absence of a known owner. 

1698. Ratb.— The English law, 6 Geo. lY. c. 49, allowed 
as salvage for capture from a pirate one-fourth of the value 
of the ship and cargo. The rate allowed differs in different 
nations ; some treat the ship taken from the pirate as prize 
of war. 

1699. Privateers were deemed worthy of a higher rate of 
salvage than the public vessels, for the latter were subject to 
the dutj of recovering the ships of their country ; but as the 
privateers were merely commissioned to capture on their own 
aooount, they were deemed less bound by this obligation. . 

1700. Of the value of the ship and cargo retaken before 
she was set forth for war by the enemy, the allowance for 
salvage under 17 Vict. c. 18, s. 9, was one-eighth to a ship 
of war, one-sixth to a privateer or other ship under the 
Crown^s protection, and such amount as the court might 
think reasonable to a public and private ship jointly engaged 
in the rescue. 

1701. In America, we have seen that the prize, if uncon- 
demned, reverted to the original owner, whether she had or 
not been set forth by the enemy ; the rate of salvage was 
however different : if set forth, whether armed at the time 
of her capture or afterwards armed by the enemy, the re- 
captors were entitled to half her value for salvage ; if she 
bad not been set forth, the salvage was one-eighth. 

1702. There, a government vessel recaptured by a private 
ahip was liable to pay, — if an armed vessel, one-half; if an 
unarmed vessel, one-sixth of her value. If she were re- 
captured by another ship belonging to the government, she 
paid,— if armed, one-fourth of her value ; if unarmed, one- 
twelfth. (Whea. 448, 449.) And the cargo in the public 
armed ship paid the same rate of salvage. 

1703. In France, the rate of salvage was one-thirtieth of 
the value if retaken by a public ship within, and one-tenth 
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if retaken after, • poaaeuion of twentj-fonr boors ; ooe- 
tbird if retaken by a prirateer witbin twcn^-fonr boura ; 
bnt if taken aftenrardg, abe was the coraair's prey- 

17M. In Spain, tbe ahip of a Bubject paid no aalrage to 
the royal ibip for tbe aernee of recsptnra; but paid the 
priTateer, if recaptured witbin twenty-four boura, raie-balf 
ber raiae. If recaptnred afterwards, she becuae the prise uf 
tbe coraair. The ahip of an ally, acting on tbe same tenia, 
waa redeemed by ealvsge of one^igbth of ber ralne to the 
recaptor if a royal ship, and one-Biztb if a prirateer. Such 
were the rates atipulated by ber treaty with Etigland. 

1705. In Portugal, tbe aalrage waa, irreapectire of time 
of poaaeasion, one-eighth if recaptured by a king's ahip, 
one-Bftb if recaptured by a privateer. In DoDmwk, the 
aalvi^ waa one-tbird of tbe ahip'a value. In Sweden, it 
was one-half. 

1706. Valui. — Tbe VRluation of the properly in reapect 
of which the salvage is payable should he, not at the place 
of recapture, but that at which the restitution occurs, or 
the nearest at which it may be advanb^eously sold. (Pm- 
gresB.) Whether armed or unarmed, the private ship and 
cargo in general pay tbe same rate of salvage. When that 
rate kaa not been preacrihed by positive law, it ia in tbe 
discretion of tbe court, and ought to be in proportion to 
the danger, the expense, and labour incurred, and the effi- 
ciency of the service rendered. (Talbot V. Seeman.) Indeed, 
the principles by which the mto of civil salvage is governed 
In all respects apply. 

1707. ApFOBTlOHUBMT. — Thls IB BOtDetimes arbitrarily 
prescribed by the sovereign ; but in tbe absence of a spe- 
cifio rule, tbe principle of diBtribution of civil salvage should 
regulate that given for military aid. Military salvage is 
also a strictly personal reward. 
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Chaptxb XIIL 
pbi2s covbt. 

«' V« Tictifl/'— Eugenie. 

1708. Pbiei coitbts can be eBtablisbed only in the bel* 
ligerent countries. Contrary to all ordinary principles of 
adjudication, an interested party alone can be the judge. 
No neutral nation or court can take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of adjudicating between two nations, whether bel« 
b'gerents or neutrals ; nor hare nations enterbg upon hosti- 
lities a right to impose upon neutrals any such responsi* 
bihty. 

1709. If a neutral exercised the judicial office, it might be- 
come inyolfed in war with other neutrals, on account of unsa- 
tisfactory decisions between the subjects of a belligerent and 
a neutral state. By sanctioning to some extent this ano* 
malous judicature, each neutral nation retains to itself the 
right of reclamation against the belligerents for unjust 
judgment against its subjects. The adjudication of the 
prise court is not the subject of revision beyond the ulti- 
mate court of appeal in the belligerent country as to the 
title to the particular subject of its sentence ; but it is the 
subject of reclamation on the part of the government of the 
country whose subject has been wronged by a judgment 
contrary to the law of nations. 2 Butherford*s Inst. 9, s. 19. 
Whea. 260-266. 

1710. On such reclamations, in some cases a mixed com- 
mission of persons appointed by both nations has been con- 
stituted to determine complaints of condemnation alleged 
to be unjust, as between England and America under the 
treaty of 1794. That tribunal most properly overruled, as 
between the nations, the objection that the case bad been 
determined by the Lords of Appeal in price cases. Such 
decision gives a right to reparation. 
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does not niterfere with farther judicial proceeding ; it i» 
nmplj null and Toid. 

1717. If a capture is effected in the waters of a neutral^ 
or bj a ship unlawfully fitted out from her ports, or if a 
belligerent brings a prise into a port of her own country, 
the neutral does not exercise a prise court jurisdiction to 
inquire into the question of prise, but compels the release 
of the yessel which has been captured, in vindication of her 
sovereign right. 

1718. The prize court is temporary. It is a tribunal for 
whose jurtsdic^on there is no office during peace. It is the 
duty of every sovereign on the breaking out of war to es- 
tablish a proper forum for adjudication on the propriety of 
captures. In Enghind and some other countries the office 
is committed to the Admiralty by a commission or warrant 
from the sovereign, giving a jurisdiction limited to the par* 
ticular war ; in other countries it is committed to some one 
of the ordinary tribunals. 

■ 1719. The last institution of a prize court in England was 
on the outbreak of the war with Bussia, in 1854. (17 Vict, 
c. 18, sec. 57.) It was to continue in force during that 
war and no longer, except as to such matters and things as 
should then be depending in judgment in the Admiralt}'', or 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or any 
tsourt of record, and in finally disposing of such matters as 
should arise out of them in relation to that Act. 

1720. In the British Empire the Admiralty constitutes 
the prize court, with an appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. (17 Vict, c, 18.) We use the expression 
Admiralty to signify the Judicial Court of the Admiralty. 

1721. Although the prize court is temporary, and limited 
to the existence of war and the matters arising out of the 
war, it can entertain jurisdiction over a capture made after 
the war has ceased, as a matter which has sprung out of it. 
But although not bound by the Statute of Limitations, it will 
not entertain stale demands, at least unless very good reasons 
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lan usigned for the de]ay. Cargo ex Katharinfl. Mentor. 
Susatma, 

1722. The jarigdiction of the prize cotut, like that of the 
Admiraltj, ia againit the thing; it must therefore be 
brought within the scope of ite juriBdiction for trial. In 
England, exception to this rule hai onlj been allowed under 
Tery extraordinary circumstances. (Polka.) It is, under 
some circumstancL's, permitted by the English Prise Act 
when recaptured veasela have been allowed to proceed. 

1723. Id America, it has been held that property may be 
condemned in the court of the captor though lying in a 
neutral country, but only while in the legal posBesaion of 
the captor, not after it has been taken from him into the 
custody of a neutral court. Santissima Trinidad. 

1724. Where the Vice-Admiralty Courts have jurisdiction 
in capture, the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty is not 
excluded. Brazil. 

1725. An alien enemy has, in some eases, aright to sue ia 
the prize court, but his claim must state the ground on 
which his right to sue there is founded, and an omission to 
do so must be amended before his claim can be received. 
Troija. 

1726. The adjudication of the court of final appeal or of 
the prize court, unappealed irom, is conclusive on the right 
of property in the prize. Except that a sentence of con- 
demnation of a vesael captured in the waters of a neutral 
state is void for want of jurisdiction, and a sentence of con- 
demnation of a vessel captured by a ship fitted out and 
armed by the subjects of a nation neutral to the country to 
which the prize belongs ia also void, aa against the law of 
nations and the allegiance of the captors. The neutral so- 
vereign in whose territories or hy whose subjects the ship 
was captured, has a right to reclaim it, and to retake it on 
the open sea or within his maritime domain. 

1727. The jurisdiction of the prize court excludes in the 
case of capture the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, at 
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least as against the eommiscioned offioers of the Crown« 
'Even a British subject cannot maintain, against the eaptain 
of a man-of-war, an action for seising his ship as an enemy t 
his remedy is in the prise court, for damages as well as for 
restoration. De Cauz y. Eden. 

1728. PaxLiHiirABT Buminatioit. — Officers, rather than 
eonrts, are appointed under the prise court in the consider 
able seaports of every maritime belligerent power to esa* 
mine the masters and principal offioers of the ships brought 
in as prizes on interrogatories, called the preparatory exami- 
nation, and to inrestigate the papers. If they find no suffi- 
cient ground for condemnation, or for such suspicion as to 
rmder it proper to call for further proof, these offioers die* 
charge the ship. 

1729. According to the English Prise Act, sec. 16, on a 
vessel or goods captured as prise being brought into port, 
the captor or one of his chief officers, or some person pre* 
sent at the capture, is to bring or send, as soon as possible, 
three or four of the principal persons belon^ng to the cap- 
tured ship, of whom, if possible, two are to be the master, 
supercargo, mate, or boatswain, before the judge of the Ad- 
miralty or the person lawfully commissioned in that behalf, 
by whom they are to be sworn and examined upon the 
standing interrogatories. This preparatory examination is 
to be concluded, unless good reason can be shown for an 
extension of time, within five days after request to the judge 
of the Admiralty. 

1730. The captor (sec. 17), at the time of producing such 
persons for examination, and before any monition is issued, 
must deliver into the registry of the Admiralty all such 
books, papers, passes, sea-briefs, charterparties, bills of 
lading, cockets, letters, and other documents and writings as 
are delivered up or found on board the vessel, and the captor 
or one of his chief officers, or some other person who was 
present at the capture and saw such papers and writings de- 
livered up or found on board at the time of the capture, 
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mining witnettet on pletdings, or by the production of any 
further papers or document! ai to him shall seem meet, and 
upon the production of auch further proof he may proceed 
to adjudication. 

1785. The captora are not in general allowed to adduce 
ftirthmr proof in aid of the evidence against the vessel. They 
are in general bound by the evidence of the men and docu* 
menta found on board, the position and circumstances in 
which ahe is found, and the occurrences at the time of the 
eapture. There seems to have been an inclination to admit 
evidence of extraneous matters to enable them to escape 
ooata and damages when the ship was entitled to acquittal. 
Leuoade, Haabet. 

1786. No claim (sec. 28) by an asserted joint captor is to 
bo admitted before condemnation until he gives security to 
contribute his proportion of the expenses, costs, and da- 
mages which may be incurred by or awarded against the 
actual captor on account of the capture or detention, or, 
after final condemnation, until he ahall have paid his pro« 
portion of the expenses of the condemnation, and unless he 
show suflBcient cause why such claim waa not asserted be- 
fore the return of the monition. But this does not apply to 
the aaserted interest of a flag-otBoer claiming a share of the 
prise in right of his flag. 

1787. Further proof is required when there is a material 
discrepancy between the preliminary examination and the 
papers found on board the ship, or when the papers are 
contradictory or materially inconsistent or when there is a 
deficiency in the evidence of the master aa to the ownership 
of property, or when the bill of sale under which the owner- 
ship is asserted is not produced, or when there has been a 
suspicious destruction of papers. But the spoliation and 
even fabrication of papers must be considered with reference 
to the circumstances under which it occurred. The one or 
the other might have been resorted to for the purpose 
of avoiding a di£Eerent danger. The objection to papera 
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as fictitious does not apply when simulated documents are 
necessary for the occupation of the vessel, as where she is 
engaged with the licence of the state in trade with the 
enemy. Otto. Fidentia. Johanna. Maria. 

1788. A vessel captured in the neighhourhood of a 
blockaded port, and sixty or seventy miles out of the course 
to her alleged destination, cannot be restored without 
further proof. Chryssys. 

1739. Permission to adduce further proof has been re- 
fused where there has be^i an attempt to deceive the court 
by simulated papers. Ida. 

1740. When there is no reasonable suspicion of an in- 
tention to break blockade, as when her legal destination ap« 
pears by the ship's papers and the fair conclusion from the 
primary depositions, the court declines to hear the evidence 
from the captors as to the place of capture for the purpose 
of raising a presumption of an illegal destination. Aline. 
Fortuna. 

1741. When either the claimant or the captor asks per* 
mission to adduce further proof, he must, at the peril of 
costs, state what he proposes to prove. Aline. Fanaja. 

1742. The prise is now, according to the law of England^ 
as well as of other countries, to be taken under the custody 
of the court. The vessels and goods brought into port 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty, to be pro- 
ceeded against to condemnation as prize, must be forthwith, 
without breaking bulk, delivered into the custody or care of 
the marshal, his substitute, or other officer appointed by 
the court ; or if there be no such officer, to the collector, 
comptroller, or other principal officer of the customs or of 
the navigation laws at such port, and must be retained in 
such custody, subject to the control of the court. Prize Act, 
sec. 15. 

1748. When it appears desirable, from the nature of the 
property, the probable length of the proceedings, or othei^ 
sufficient cause, the court is authorized to cause the ship to 
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W valued and aold, and the gooda to be unladen and war*- 
Ixmted or sold, and tbe proeaeda to be carried to a pnblk 
■ecouDt, for the purpoae of being paid to the clamant in 
awe of a decree for restoration, or to be distributed among 
tbe capton in caae of condemoation. Frise Act, s. 24. 

1744. Or tbe court may direct the veaael or goods to be 
appraiaed and delivered to the claimant, upon his giving 
aecuritj to paj the optor the appraiwd value in caae of 
coudemnatioD. lb. a. 26. 

1745. The judge mnj direct the captor to give security 
to pay such costs and damages aa he may award in case the 
veasel or goods should not be condemned as prise. lb. 

1746. Although the court provided no security for the 
shipowner or merchant if his ship had been unjustly seized, 
it would not permit him to appear to claim bis property and 
to resist the sentence against it, until he gave security to 
the amount of £60 to answer costs in case of condemnation ; 
DOT was be allowed to appeal agaiaat the " reason and joa- 
tice " of this tribunal without giving security to tbe amount 
of £200, called in the Act good uid sufficient security to 
answer tbe costs of the appeal. 8 Phil. S65, 656. Prize Act, 
aec. 88. 

1747. The British Priie Act, 1854, has to some extent 
obviated the grievance by enabling the court to require se- 
curity from tbe captors, and in some cases, on suScient se- 
curity, to liberate tbe veasel. 

1748. On captures by commissioned officers, the Crown 
prosecutes by tbe Queen's Advocate ; on captures by persons 
not commissioned, including the officers of customs, the 
Admiralty prosecutes by its advocate. Either may decline 
to proceed further; but his doing so does not preclude the 
court irom awarding coata and damages. Neptune. 

1749. Adjddioatioh.— Prize courts ought to be inter- 
national tribunals, except in the cose of piratical or unjusti- 
fiaUe attack or resistance, or some violation of the law ot 
nature; the questions before them are not as to tbe guilt 
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or innooence, although the abuse of those words, and- the' 
misapprehension of the significancj of the word offence, lead 
them and their practitioners to treat the captors as a mari- 
time police, and the captured ships and their owners as 
criminals, and to regard the word neutral as meaning some* 
thing Tery different from friend. The true office of these 
courts is to decide in the conflict of incompatible rights. 
The merchant is as innocent in the attempt to cany on his 
commerce as the belligerent in his attempt to interrupt it. 
The yanquished enemy is as innocent as the victor. Cruisers 
and blockading squadrons are exercising their rights, but 
they do not constitute a maritime police. 

1750. The law which the prize court is bound to admi- 
nister, except as to the condemnation of pirates or of the 
ships of its own nation, is the international law, without 
regard to the ordinances of its soyereign, so far as they are 
in contrayention of that law. No precedents of the prize 
courts of his own nation impose an obligation upon the 
judge ; as establishing the law, he may refer alike to those of 
his own and eyery other country in aid of his judgment^ 
and to enable him to discover the law. Although precedent 
may in municipal questions, it cannot in international con- 
troyersies, constitute a law. Such a court is not eyen bound 
by the particular judgment of a foreign court, if inconsistent 
with the generally accepted law of nations. 

1751. The precedents to which the English are in the 
habit of appealing were made at a pecuUarly unhappy time. 
The spirit of private adventure in maritime war stiU pre^ 
vailed, the sentiments of piracy had not been eliminated, 
the ships of gentlemen-privateers still covered the sea, over 
which England affected a sovereign, and exercised a despotic 
rule. She suspected a universal confederacy against her^ 
and beheld more than half of Europe, under a military 
tyrant, threatening and in arms* The nation was delirious 
with terror, vengeance, and fury. The national sensation 
affected the tribunal. Judgments delivered in such a mood 
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of mind, howeyer eloquent, erudite, or ingenious, are not to 
be accepted as the oracles of reason or the enunciations of 
an impartial law. 

1752. The office of the judge of the prize-court is well 
described by Lord Stowell in the case of the Maria : — " In 
forming that judgment, I trust that it has not escaped my 
anxious recollection for one moment what it is that the duty 
of my station calls for from me, — namely, to consider myself 
as stationed here, not to deliver occasional and shifting 
opinions to serve present purposes of particular national in- 
terest, but to administer with indifference that justice which 
the law of nations holds out without distinction to indepen- 
dent states, some happening to be neutral, and some to be 
belligerent. The seat of judicial authority is indeed locally 
here,— in the belligerent country, — according to the known 
law and practice of nations ; but the law itself has no locality. 
It is the duty of the person who sits here to determine this 
question exactly as he would determine the same question 
if sitting at Stockholm ; to assert no pretensions on the 
part of Great Britain which he would not allow to Sweden 
in the same circumstances ; and to impose no duties on Swe- 
den as a neutral country which he could not admit to be- 
long to Great Britain in the same character. If, therefore, 
I mistake the law in this matter, I mistake that which I 
consider, and which I mean should be considered, as the 
universal law upon the question ; a question regarding one 
of the most important rights of belligerent nations rela- 
tively to neutrab.'* The judgment wbich the eloquent 
judge delivered in that case was a melancholy illustration 
of his description. 

1758. Thx essht's ship and the cargo on board belong- 
ing to the enemy are confiscated to the use of the captors. 

1754. The proper course is to ascertain who is the real 
owner of the ship by ascertaining her true national character, 
and if she is hostile, to ascertain not merely who is the 
owner of the whole, but of every part of the cargo ; and 

26 
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there the inquiry should end. For if the ship belonged to 
the enemy, she, and so much of the cargo as belonged to the 
enemy, belong to the captor, and what belonged to the neu- 
tral cannot consistently with law be taken from him.. If 
the ship belonged to the neutral, the cargo is exempt from 
inquiry, for, although it belonged to the enemy, it is pro« 
tected by the right of the neutral. 

1755. Even municipal courts for many purposes inquire 
into the real ownership of the vessel and recognize equitable 
interests, although for other purposes they regard only the 
ostensible title. (3 M. S. A.. 3. Hackwood v. Lyall. Myers. 
V. Willis.) The inquiry in the prize court should be confined 
to the veritable title, not as to particular interests, but to 
ascertain to what nation she in fact belongs ; for the ship is 
a unity ; if she belongs to the adverse belligerent, it matters 
not that shares of her or claims upon her belong to neu- 
trals ; all interests are bound up in the nationality of the 
vessel, all the owners have embarked in a common adventure^ 
The cargo is not a unity ; it has no common character, it has 
no nationality of its own ; the character and nationality of 
every parcel depends upon that of the particular owner. 
There may, however, be joint interests of belligerents and 
neutrals in the whole or portions of the cargo. Whatever 
portions of the cargo on board a hostile vessel belong to 
neutrals are exempt, whatever shares or interests in a cargo 
owned jointly by neutrals and enemies appertain to the 
neutrals, are exempt. If the neutral and enemy owners 
are partners, the question becomes more difficult, for their 
veritable interests depend on the state of their respective ac- 
counts with the partnership, and not on their nominal shares;, 
but to deal justly in the question of capture their interests 
in the csrgo should be regarded as corresponding with their 
shares in the partnership concern. 

1756. Such are the principles which ought to prevail, and 
which, in consequence of the declaration of Paris, may here- 
after be adopted ; but the precedents of prize courts, while 
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iome aatioDB confifcated neutral cargo in the hostQe veesel, 
and othen confiaeated the goods of the enemy on board the 
neutral yeBsel, were in some respects accordant with, and in 
others unconformable to, these principles. We shall exhibit 
some, but hare not space for many, of the opinions of prize 
courts on those subjects. 

1757. ** It is,'* says a venerable judge, ^ one of the most 
honourable distinctions which exist between a prize court 
and a municipal court, that a prize court looks at that 
which is bon& fide true, while a court of law is sometimes 
bound by formality, which prerents real justice being done.*' 
How well the prize court deserves this high encomium, how 
many honourable distinctions there are in its favour in the 
administration of real justice, how much more impartial it is 
than municipal tribunids, must, we fear, be gathered from its 
practice rather than from its self-laudation. 

1768. To protect herself against detention the ship should 
never saQ without her sea-pass, or some similar document, 
showing the nation to which she really belongs, what flag 
she is entitled to bear, from which» if neutral, her character 
may be at once ascertained. Caroline. 

1750. A neutral possessed the legal title to the whole of 
the ship and was beneficial owner of part, others were in- 
tererted in other parts, therefore the '* real justice " of the 
court condemned her. Nina. Aina. 

A BuBsian had taken the oath of allegiance to the King 
of Denmark, his ship was exempt from capture by the Order 
of Council, he claimed her as a Danish subject, the " real 
justice " of the court condemned her, because the claim was 
made in the wrong character. Ernst. Soglasie. 

1700. The court refused to recognize the lien of a neutral 
on an enemy ship, correctly, but with this observation, — ^'It 
is a different question whether lenity should be shown to 
British merchants when the captured vessel has been lying 
in a British port, and whether the court should allow an 
alien to put in a claim to defeat the right of captors." 

2 G 2 
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(Aina.) The international court, the impartial judge sitting 
at Stockholm, would hardlj recognize this distinction be- 
tween a British and a neutral lien, and would hardly recog- 
nize as a defeat of it the non-existence of a captor's right. 

1761. It is to be expected that belligerents will sell such 
of their vessels as are in critical situations on the eve of war, 
to the sad disappointment of captors. '* It will be a very 
nice question for consideration." says the judge, " whether 
it is competent for a British merchant, immediately antece- 
dent to hostilities, to purchase shipping belonging to the 
dubjects of that state likely to become hostile, and legally to 
hold it" ! (Baltica.) Is it a greater contravention of the law of 
nations that it should be paid for by the merchant, than 
that it should be seized by the privateer ? 

1762. It has been held that an agreement fur sale of an 
enemy's ship to a neutral, on the eve of war, is put an end 
to by the declaration of war. By what process of reasoning 
can this be maintained ? the neutral and the belligerent are 
still competent to contract, and liable to perform, their reci- 
procal engagements. It is true that there are likely to be 
collusive arrangements, and the prize court therefore is 
" astute to protect the rights and interests of captors." It 
therefore holds that a contract for sale of an enemy's ship 
to* a neutral, not completed by payment, is void as against 
the captor, whether made on the eve of or during war ; 
(Sechs Gteshwistem) and that a transfer of a ship in tran- 
situ from an enemy to a neutral during war is illegal, and 
a fraud on belligerent rights ! (Jan Frederick.) If this doc- 
trine is to prevail, the contract for sale of a neutral, in 
transitu, or on the eve of war, to an enemy, is equally void. 
It was held that the sale of a single ship, not in a block- 
aded port or in transitu, by an enemy to a neutral during 
war might be lawful, if the purchase-money was paid, the 
title of the vendor divested, and no interest of any kind left 
in him ! (Baltica.) On all purchases from the enemy during 
or on the eve of war, the prize court requires strict proof of 
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payment of the porchaae money, and of the bona fidea of the 
'transaction. Johan. Bapid. Christine. 

1768. The court, with extraordinary intelligence and libe- 
ndity, held that a boo& fide donation which would pass pro« 
perty in the time of peace, would pass it in time of war, 
and that the gift of a ship, in the enemy's country by a 
father to his son, as the advance of a portion bon4 fide, did 
pass the title to the son, and that the son becoming a neu- 
tral was entitled to his own property, subject to the captor'a 
expenses ! Benedict. 

1764. Property in transitu, if consigned unconditionally 
to the consignee, is his property, notwithstanding the mer- 
cantQe right of stoppage ; but if retained under his actua 
control, it belongs to the consignor. 

1765. 6oods hostile at the time of shipment are deemed 
-hostile during the voyage, — ^that is, the property of theenemy, 
notwithstanding its pale in the passage to a neutral or a sub- 
ject of the capturing nation ; but if the property, neutral at 
the time of shipment, is sold to the enemy on the voyage, 
the prize court, for the benefit of captors, ratifies the sale. 
Boede's Lust. 

1766. The owner ascertained is assumed in the prize court 
to take his national character from the place where he car- 
ries on bis trade. (Nina.) It was said that a neutral, resident 
and carrying on bis business in the enemy*s country, is to be 
considered as '' adhering to the enemy," and therefore his 

- merchant ship is to be confiscated as an enemy's ship. (Aina.) 
But the occupation of a neutral state by an enemy does not 
deprive the people of their neutral character until the state 
is completely subdued. Gerasimo. 

1767. The neutral merchant carrying on ordinary trade 
with the enemy's country has been held not to lose his neutral 
character by having a commercial agent there ; but the prize 
court does not extend "this indulgence'* to a privileged 
trade, and it unceremoniously condemns the cargo of a firm 
of which a member resides in the land of the foe ; it condemns 
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the sbares of all the neutrals, if permitted to rrauun after 
knowledge of the war, whether the chief seat of Ae bnsiiieas 
is there or in the neutral realm, with the exception onlj of 
goods shipped hj the partnership bon4 fide on the exclnaira 
account and risk of the neutral partner. Anna. Yigilantia. 
8t. Joze. Frances. Suza. Yriendschaf. 

1768. The native of a beUigemit, domiciled in a neutral, 
country ma j lawfully trade with the adversary of that in 
which he was bom. Danaus. 

1769. CovTBABAirD. — The owner of contraband forfeits 
the whole of it, together with all his interest in and all his 
other property on board the ship. 

1770. The owners of the ship forfeit their interest in her 
if affected with notice that she is engaged in the offence ; 
such notice is inferred from the vessel sailing under &lse 
representations, with false papers, or on a fictitious destina- 
tion, or if the contraband is permitted to be concealed in 
the cargo, or is hidden by any device, or with the sanction 
of any officer who can be regarded as their agent. 

1771. The country to which the vessel belonged was bound 
by treaty with the belligerent not to permit the conveyance 
of contraband ; the court held that all persons interested 
in the ship and cargo were involved in the offence, on a pre- 
tence that she was to be regarded as an enemy's ship 
Eingende Jacob. 

1772. Is it the law of the prize-court that if the contra- 
band is of no value to the captors, they are to be compen- 
sated by confiscation of the ship, and all on board belong- 
ing to her owners ? Of that character are military persons 
and despatches, which may be of great value to the enemy, 
bat of little to the captors, since they can only sell the latter 
for waste-paper, and cannot now sell the former as slaves. 
The cargo may be released through the " indulgence'* of the 
court, if the owners and their agents are entirely ignorant 
and innocent of the pernicious freight ; but the ship can 
under no circumstances escape ; the master must know tlie 
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-doracter of his paBsengerB, be must know tbat the des- 
•patoheB are for the officer of the enemy, lie must be pre- 
aomed to know the military charact^ of their contents. 
She IB in the Bervioe of the enemy, it matters not under 
what coercion ; of that her owner must complain to bis go- 
▼emment. Nor is bia offence terminated with the criminal 
Toyage ; so long as Bhe continues in the employment of the 
enemy, her neutral character cannot be renorated. She is 
by the &tal misBion dedicated to the foe, she is marked as 
the captor*8 reward. Oronzebo. 

1778. It appears to be the practice of the prize court to 
allow the master and crew of the neutral their adyentures, 
unlees their conduct is impeachable, as having prevaricated 
in their examination, or having engaged in a fraudulent 
trade. 8 Phil. 846. 

1774. YiOLATioir ot Blockade. — The sentence is con- 
fiscation of the ship which violates the law of blockade, ab- 
solute confiscation, with all she carries belonging to her 
owner, and with all she carries belonging to any who had 
notice of the blockade before the shipment, and of those 
who had employed the master as their agent in embarking 
the cargo, although she merely deviated to the blockaded 
port for necessary supplies. But the same *' indulgence" 
(exemption of the innocent cargo) has been exercised where 
there was no knowledge of the blockade till after the ship 
had sailed, and the master, after receiving the information, 
obstinately persisted in going on to the port of his original 
destination. Exchange. 

1776. CoFVOT. — The sentence of the prize court for sail- 
ing under convoy, except when permitted by treaty, seems 
to have been confiscation of the vessel and the cargo and 
freight of her owners, — of all the cargo confided to the 
agency of the master, and of all the merchandise put on 
board by its owners aware that she was to sail under the 
protection of their country's flag. 

1776. Agenct. — The master is the agent of the ship- 
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owners, for the ship, and for their shares and interest in the 
cargo and the freight ; their property entrusted to him is 
liable for all his transgressions on belligerent rights. He 
is the agent also of all owners of cargo who entrust it to 
his control otherwise than as a carrier for hire. 

1777. But as regards neutrals, the owners are not respon^ 
sible for the act of the master beyond the scope of the aU" 
thoritj confided to him with the ship. Therefore the owners 
of a non-commissioned ship are not liable for an illegal 
capture made by the master without their privity or assent. 

1778. Costs, Exfeitseb, and Damages. — It was said 
that mere law costs, independently of damages, were seldom 
given by the prize-court. (Leucade.) The Privy Council, in 
the case of the Ostsee, although refusing the costs of the ap- 
peal, gave the appellant the costs of his decree for restitu- 
tion, which had been refused by the court below. . It ap- 
pears to us that the Court should also have given the costs 
of the appeal, for the neutral is not responsible for the 
error of the prize-court judge. 

1779. Captor's expenses were ordered to be paid out of 
the cargo, although it was held that the shipment was not 
in breach of the blockade. Jeane. 

1780. It was held that although the freight due on an 
enemy^s cargo constituted a charge on it, the captor's ex- 
penses in obtaining condemnation had precedence of the 
expenses of the neutral master. Bremen. 

1781. If the crew of the captured vessel are grossly ill- 
treated, the prize court will award them damages against 
the captors, either in a distinct suit or incidentally in the 
principal cause, and, if necessary, decree payment by the 
owners of an offending privateer. 3 Phil. 671. Del. Col. v. 
Arnold. Anna Maria. St. Juan. Die Fire Damer. Lively. 

1782. The Privy Council, restoring the proceeds of the 
ship, rested the disallowance of costs and damages on the 
particular circumstances of the case, and not merely on the 
fact that further proof was deemed necessary. Arid. 
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1788. A decree for costs and damages is for complete in- 
demnity for the capture. (Leucade.) But it is said that 
when restitution is awarded with costs and damages in the 
case of wrongful capture, the measure of the damages is the 
loss actually sustained, with interest thereon, from the date 
of the capture ; that no aDowance can be made for contingent 
profits (Levin Lark.) ; that the allowance is for — Ist. Loss 
of chartered freight, not freight pro rata itineris peracti, 
unless the owner of the goods has accepted them at the 
shorter destination. 2ndl7. Liabilities incurred for non- 
performance of his charter, or costs incurred in its subse- 
quent performance. Srdly. Interest upon the amount re- 
eorered, from the date at which the yojage would have been 
performed had the ship not been captured, to the time of 
payment; but no allowance for estimated profits which 
might hare been derived from the employment of the ship 
after the termination of her chartered Yoyage. Newport. 

1784. In the case of the Ostsee, the Privy Council in 
several respects corrected, or at least endeavoured to correct, 
the practice of the prize court. ** Eestitution of a ship and 
cargo may be attended, according to the circumstances, 
with any one of the following consequences: — (1) Tfie 
claimants may be ordered to pay the captors their costs 
and expenses ; or (2) the restitution may be simple restitu- 
tion, without costs or expenses or damages to either party. 
(3) The captors may be ordered to pay costs and damages to 
the claimant. A ship may, by her own misconduct, have 
occasioned her capture ; in such a case, it is very reasonable 
that she should indemnify the captors against the expenses 
which her misconduct may have occasioned ; or she may be 
involved, with little or no fault on her part, in such suspi- 
cion as to make it the right, or even the duty, of the belli- 
gerent to seize her. There may be no fault either in the 
captor or the captured, or both may be in fault, and in such 
case there may be damnum absque injuria, and no ground 
for anything but simple restitution or there may be a 
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third case, where not only the ship is in no faolt, but she is 
not bj snj act of her own, yoluntary or inrolnntary, open 
to any fair ground of suspicion. In such a case, a bellige- 
rent may seize at his peril and take the chance of something 
appearing on inrestigation to justify the capture ; bat if he 
fails in such a case, it seems very fit that he should pay the 
costs and damages which he has occasioned." These yiews 
were sustained by reference to the opinions of foreign as 
well as English jurists, and to decisions ini^he French, the 
American, and the English prize courts, — ^to, among others, 
the opinions and judgments of Lord Stowell. It was fur- 
ther declared that violence and vexation were not necessary 
to entitle the ship illegally captured to damages, and that 
the mistake occasioned by the act of their govemment^uld 
not relieve the captors. These doctrines, very lenient to 
captors, and regarding them as ministers of the law rather 
than as enforcing their own special rights in the institution 
of the search and detention, had abundance of declaration, 
but not an exuberance of practice, to support them. 

1785. On the previous hearing of the case of the Ostsee 
before the venerable judge of the prize court, he said, — 
'* During the seventeen years that Lord Stowell presided in 
this court, and administered the law of nations with regard 
to war, I believe that out of the many ships and cargoes 
brought before him, he condemned the captors in costs and 
damages in only about ten or a dozen cases, — not one in 4 
thousand. As far as I recollect, there are only three cases 
of restitution with costs and damages. I am well aware 
that when a seizure has been made without ostensible cause 
or reason, justice requires that the persons making the 
seizure should make good to the party the loss that may 
have been occasioned by the capture. At the same time, I 
am of opinion that this is the extremity of the law of na- 
tions, which ought not to be adopted except in cases which 
imperatively call upon the court so to do." And on this 
ground he refused to give costs and damages to the ship- 
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owner against the captain of the Alhan for breaking the 
blodude of Cronstadt sereral dajs before the blockade had 
been imposed. OBteee. 

1786. The same learned judge in the case of the Leacade, 
which came before him after the rerersal of his decision in 
the Ostsee, thus again expressed himself, and he is surely a 
c<in|>eteiit witness : — ** The next class of precedents are — 
seizure without probable cause. This class must be sobdi- 
Tided. 'Fmt, eases where it appears that the captors were 
guilty of misconduct or yexation. They are to be found 
upon the records and in our books. I belteye there were 
some fourteen to eighteen cases. Secondly, cases of a totally 
different kind — cases when, upon the production of the de- 
positions and ship's papers alone, no probable cause was dis- 
closed. I beliere that all the precedents which have been pro- 
duced are cases which fall under the first of these diyisions. 
I have dedicated a considerable portion of all the time I 
could spare to search on this question. All the cases which 
hare been cited in the Ostsee were cases of this description, 
-«-for I have examined them ; all cases of improper conduct 
on behalf of the captors. I say, then, that I verily believe 
that not one case will be found where Lord Stowell con- 
demned the captors in cost and damages upon the production 
of the ship*s papers and depositions, upon the ground that 
they did not disclose a probable cause of capture. I will 
state the ground of this belief. There were hundreds of cases, 
— not scores, but hundreds,— in which costs and damages 
must have been decreed bad such been the rule. There is 
not a single one in which they were decreed, though resti- 
tution had been constantly passing every day, and some- 
times many in a day. There are cases where captors' ex- 
penses had been refbsed, on the ground that the seizure was 
not justifiable ; but costs and damages were not given.'* 

1787. In a previous case said the same learned judge :-<- 
^ It is the bounden duty of persons acting under the com- 
mand of Her Majesty ,~^namely, officers in the Navy, to seize 
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all vessels whatever to which a hostile character mi^ht 
reasonably be attributed; and when they fairlj discharge 
that duty, the courts have been astute in discovering reasons 
to release them, as far as possible, from liability." (Elise.) 
Lord Stowell had, in the case of the Diligentia, said ; — " If 
the Admiralty issued an order for the capture of a parti- 
cular ship, that will not affect the interest of the captor in the 
prize which he may make. The order of the Admiralty will 
justify the seizure, so far at least as to indemnify the captor 
from costs and damages.'* Which declaration Dr. Lushington 
thus expounds : — ** Very different is the case where the go- 
vernment gives a lawful order, and the captor, from circunL- 
stances, has difficulty in applying it. In the case of an ab- 
solute order to seize a particular ship, Lord Stowell ex- 
pressed his opinion that the captor wduld be indemnified; 
that is the case of the Diligentia. That is the expression 
used by Lord Stowell. Perhaps it may be somewhat am- 
biguous, but looking at the context, I think that in that 
case it meant he would not be liable to condemnation in 
costs and damages in a prize court ; '' — and in the case of the 
Leucade, he exempted the captors from costs and damages 
for the capture of an innocent vessel belonging to a pro- 
tected neutral state. 

1788. " The officer on shore," says an eminent prize 
court advocate, " is not compelled by wind and weather, or 
any vis major, or any overwhelming necessity, to act accord- 
ing to his unaided discretion upon the spur of the moment, 
but it is often the bounden duty of the commissioned captor 
so to act ; and it is therefore with reason and justice that 
prize courts usually award costs, damages, and expenses to 
the captor when they decree restitution of the vessel which 
he has seized ; " and again, " the reason of the thing therefore 
prescribes, that in case of capture on the high sea, if the 
captain has acted honestly, a less amount of probable cause 
— ^to use^ phrase now stereotyped in the prize court— of 
suspicion shall avail, not only to protect him from the pay- 
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ment of damage to the yessel seized, but to insure him the 
payment of costs from her." 3 Phil. 536. 

1789. This account given bj the learned judge of its 
practice, and bj the learned advocate of its principles, will 
not fascinate neutral nations, or> strongly impress the reader 
with the impartiality of the prize court. We fear that it 
may be deemed more consonant with the ancient Scandian 
(379) than with the modem Scandinavian law. We venture 
to think that neutral nations will not be satisfied with its 
^ reason and justice," or easily convinced ot " the reason of 
the thing," — that they will not approve the stereotyped 
phrase of the prize law. 

1790. Let the government which issues the illegal com. 
mand indemnify both the neutral and its own agent ; let 
the government indemnify the injury inflicted by the mis- 
take of its officer. Nations will deem that more accordant 
with reason, and more in conformity with the principles on 
which the derided municipal tribunals administer justice. 
They do not deem the accused guilty until he is convicted ; 
they call upon the accuser to prove the offence, before they 
require the accused to vindicate his innocence. Were these 
principles better observed, there woiild be no question of 
neutral convoy, there would be no place for armed neutra- 
lities, no outoy from merchants ruined by the usurpations 
of war. 

1791. Their precedents have inflicted on the people of 
France and England, during the present war, a wide-spread 
misery, from which, had their governments and prize courts 
conformed to the law of reason and nations, they would have 
been exempt. Their conversion of blockades into prohi- 
bitions of commerce seemed to sanction a practice which 
they were ashamed to contravene. They may be content to 
atone for their transgressions by submitting to the reprisals 
inflicted by the insulted law. The children in the second and 
third generation may be content to pay the penalty of their 
forefathers', offences. Their precedents may be cited against 
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them with apparent force ; but nations are not such nititiea 
as to be bound to submit to retaliation for erery atrocity 
which their ancestors have perpetrated in semi-barbarous 
times^ Their conduct is to be regulated bj the realitj of 
the hiw. Whether such submission redounds to their honour 
maj not be always clear. It undoubtedly manifests their 
moderation ; it may induce the insults which moderation not 
iinfrequently provokes. They may flatter themselves that 
such submission will ratify their practice, as precedents for 
future times ; but neither tho repetition of their offences by 
others, nor an ignominious complicity of their own, will 
consecrate a wicked institution or constitute a law. 



Chaptsb XIV. 

BKCOGNITIOVr. 



1792. Has a kingdom been subdued ? Has a province 
been irrecoverably conquered ? Has an insurgent colony been 
reduced to obedience, or has it achieved its independence ? 
Has a federation resolved itself into its elements, or have 
they recombined in several leagues P Has unity ceased to 
be a reality, or has that, which was formerly one, been irre* 
parably severed P Do the belligerents confront each other 
like nations P Do they stand in the attitude and wield the 
power of independent states P Are they respectively alike, 
offensive and defensive, engaged alike in resistance and in 
attack ? Or is it a doubtful struggle in a province which 
has hardly a hope beyond prbtracted resistance? These 
are questions of &ct, the nations are concerned in the de- 
cision. 

1793. Bebellion has grown into insurrection. The in- 
surgents have become a belligerent. The nations were com- 
pelled to admit it. The belligerent has becomia a nation. 
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Wlieii shall the empires and the kuigdoms prodaim itP 
Shall they wait till the frenaj of the desperate antagonist 
has dedared it P Must they delay until the tyrant has been 
Tanquished and implores their aid ? 
• 1794. Hie sword has reaped the lands, and the bale-fires 
have eonsumed them. The plains are heaped with carnage, 
and the riyers are flowing with blood. Desolation sits in 
the dwellings. Invasion has executed its havoc The cry 
for mercy through the wide regions has rent the air in vain. 
The desolators are repelled, their scattered hosts are rolled 
back over their own frontier, flying before the ministers of 
vengeance. The invader is invaded. The desolation and 
ravage of retaliation have begun, ^^tay the repetition, arrest 
the retaliation of conflagrations and murders. Humanity 
calls aloud to stop the barbarities. Honour reechoes the 
call. The universal interest of nature and nations demands 
the termination of the terrific and hopeless contention. 

1795. The physical fact is established, the nation is rent 
in twain. The declaration of their deliberate, dispassionate, 
impartial judgment is not a breach of neutrality towards 
either ; it is the duty of all towards both to repress their 
reciprocal ravage, to proclaim that the warfare is hopeless, 
and by the force of recognition to arouse the slumbering 
reason of the despot who still struggles for dominion, and 
still hopes in the throes of despair. 



Chaptsb XV. 

IMTBBTEKTIOK. 



1796. Wkbtheb the neutrals shall proceed further, shall 
cast ofP their neutrality, and add the force of arms to the 
eflbrts of persuasion, involves other considerations. They 
are no^ uninterested spectators. Their commerce is dis- 
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turbed, their interests are compromised, and tbey have a 
right to see that the laws of nature and of hamanity are 
observed, that civilized men do not degenerate into savages. 
They have a right to say, your conflicts have proceeded thus 
far, the peace and the happiness of the world are endan- 
gered, society is disorganized, we will endure the mnsack- 
ing of our ships and the spoliation of our cargoes no longer, 
there shall be an end of this unrighteous couflict ; you may 
both be ruined, but neither reduced to compliance with the 
other's demands. The neutral nations have a right to say, 
this is not a petty disturbance of a little colony, struggling 
for what may or may not be its freedom, for what may or 
may not be a justifiable plan of independence, with which 
others are lifctle concerned. It is a mighty quarrel in which 
the interests of the world are involved ; unless you cease, 
we will throw our swords into the scale, determine our neu* 
trality, and compel the refractory party to yield to reason, 
or to the aggregate force of our arms. But no duty is so 
imperative on a nation as to require it to enter upon war, 
unless in accordance with its honour, nor, except when 
boimd by treaty, unless in accordance with its interest. It 
is not bound to involve itself in danger, or to lavish the 
blood and the treasure of its subjects in a doubtful strife. 



Chapteb XVI. 

PEACE. 



1797. The belligerents begin to faint and grow weary of 
mutual destruction, they begin to listen to the dictates of 
reason, and to negotiate for the restoration of peace. A 
truce or an armistice suspends their hostilities; no ship 
must be captured, nor army nor fortress assailed, within 
the region of the temporary cessation of war. They must 
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adjust the terms with care, for except as proyided bj the 
treat J, all questions with which the war began, all that have 
arisen in its progress, all appeals from the condemnation of 
ships and cargoes, all reclamations and compensations are 
determined, and all new rights and acquisitions are fixed in 
the state in which they stand. The treaties of commerce 
should be renovated or improved. 

1798. Every capture from adversary or neutral, every re- 
capture after the time specially fixed for the commence- 
ment of peace in the place in which it is made, or after the 
signature of the treaty is known there, although the time 
fixed as to remote places has not arrived, must be restored, 
whether the knowledge is derived from authentic sources or 
from general information. 

1799. The treaty is at length concluded, the tomahawk is 
buried. The nations breathe again. The funerals and de- 
solation are for a moment forgotten, the lands resound with 
joy. The Temple of Janus is shut. The functions of the 
prize court have ceased, except for the winding up of the 
wickedness of the war. 
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The tnunerdli nftr taeetUnu; the mark -^ impUes that the $ul(feet is eontinmed 

im nUmqvent seetUmt. 



Aoddento, eritable and inevitable, 840-, 

846. 879, 886. 
Adjatlication of Prize Coart, 1749. 
Admiralty, 451; 00011,927; Jnrisdietion, 

928-; secority, 988,941; oo«toin,942-. 
Africa, 162. 361, 48»-, 623. 
Agency, 1776. 

Aiexandrla, 119, 120, 368, 809, 357. 
Amalii, 309, 347-. 
Amber, 226, 255. 
Americ«,di8Covery of. 484-, 487, 525-, 581, 

584-, 54L 
Aachoring, 808, 867. 
Angarie, 1479. 
Antiquity of nations, 76-; of oommerce, 

83 ; of letters, 83. 
ApparaUu of ship, 733-b 
Aquatic law, 9-17. 
Arabians, 11& 
Area of waters, 561. 
Argonauts, 176. 
Amuida, Spanish, 552-. 
Armament, private, 1206, 1430-, 1440- ; 

public, 1204- ; augmentation, 1405-. 
Assistance, 807, 850, 86& 
Assyria, 246. 
Athens, 152-, 359. 
Araris, 122, 125. 
.A»im,289. 

Babylon, 80, 124, 948. 

Italk, 80, 124. 

Baltic 336, 383, 393. 

Banlc, sea, river, 35. 

Barcelona, 309, 834, 863-. 

Belligerents, who are, 1169- ; rights as 

' to each other, 1180- ; as to neutrals, 
1378- ; ships, 1397-. 

Blockade, 150O-; limits of, 1500- ; es- 
sentials, 1504- ; sufficient force, 1504- ; 
modified, 1516- ; cessation, 1513- ; au- 
thority, 1589; declaration, 1536- j no- 



tification, 1528- ; notice, 1533-1553; 
general information, 1549; proclama- 
tion, 1546- ; vioUUon, 1530-, 1774; 
privileged ship and cargo, 1523- ; 
inquiry, 1550- ; attempt to break, 
1553- ; ingress, 1555- ; egress, 1562-. 

BoBotia, 153, 160. 

Bokhara, 124. 

Bosphorus, Kingdom of, 196. 

Brazil, Discovery of, 524. 

Britain, Ancient, 256-, 280-, 294-, 804-% 
365-. 

Buccaneers, 549, 553, 1331-^ 1348. 

Cabot, 534, 545. 

Caffa and Crim, 199, 374, 857. 

Caledonia, 297. 

Caliphat, 357, 501. 

Canals, 84, 116-. 

Canaries, 489. 

Capture in the offence, 1617 ; by whom, 

1641 ; where or not, 1630 ; Joint, 1638; 

conduct of captors, 1636; complete, 

1624; effect of, 1626. 
Caravans, 82-, 103, 124, 136, 198, 518. 
Cargo, non-liability in collision, 859. 
Carteia, 125-, 161, 290. 
Carthago, 163, 212, 229-, 260-, 379. 
Cassiterides, 113, 336, 356. 
Ceylon, 99, 114. 
Chancery UmiU liability, 950*. 
China, 77, 79, 84. 
Cimmerians, 194-. 
Chsque Ports, 387, 426-, 484. 
Circumnavigation of Africa, 115, 339- ; of 

world, 541, 55L 
Circumstances affecting regulations, 793. 
Coast line, 51. 
Codes, 347-; Barcelona, 863: Olercw, 

407, WUby, 405. 
Colchis, 81-, 155-, 173-, 18a 
Collision, 758, 771; t. Damage. 
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Columbng, 62ft. 

Commerce, antiquity, 88; progress, 76; 

V. Caravans. 
— — , innocent, 1481- ; colonial, 

1483-1486, 1489; home, 1487; enemy's 

icoods, 1484, 1494- ; neatrals in enemy 

ship, 1484, 1490- ; t. Contraband. 
Communication between enemies, 1296-, 

1326. 

, waters of, 66, 669, 692. 

Compensation for injury, 766. 
Condemnation of prize, 1686-, 1709-, 

1726- ; confiscation, 1763. 
Condition of ship, 727-, 802. 
Condottieri, 470, 1221. 
Conduct of captors, 1636 ; of ship, 706-, 

764-, 812 ; internal, 765 ; collision, 768; 

law of the sea, 769, 774. 
Confederates, 1364-. 

Constantinople, 866 ; British Courtat, 934. 
Contraband of war, what is, or not, 1442- ; 

destination, 1471- ; confiscation, 1709. 
Contract, 686. 
Conventions, 424-. 
Convoy, 1889-, 1776. 
Corsidrs, 649, 1236-. 
Corsica, 235, 239, 264, 274. 
Crete, 123, 141-. 
Crew, 736-. 
Crossing ships, 793. 
Crusaders, 326-, 463, 604. 
Cuma, 208. 
Cyaxares, 115, 196. 
Cyprus, 123, 140. 
Cyrene, 238. 

Damage, direct, 872-; consequential, 
878; collUion,947; amount, 913,937-; 
and costs and expenses, 1778. 

Damascus, 124, 134, 247. 

Danger, imminent, 792, 803-. 

Dark Ages, 497. 

Departure on outbreak of war, 1196-, 
1203, 1272- 

Diaz, 623 

Duties of ship, 706, 787 ; of captors, 1636. 

East, travels to, 614- ; science in, 606-. 

E«rypt, 77, 79, 104-, 120, 167. 

Embargo, 1195-, 1203, l'J72-, 1294. 

Enemies, rights against each other, 1180- ; 
ships, 1838- ; goods, 1342- ; produce 
and manufactures, 1363- ; confiscation, 
1324. 

England, 380, 883-. 

Etruria, 78, 81, 168-, 286, 215. 

Euzine settlements, 197-, 309. 

'Pairs 82 102. 
Fault^ injurious, 849, 866- ; in both ships, 

867. 860 ; presumptions as to, 866-. 
Fish, right to, 46. 
Flag, 433. 

Flanders, 372 ; Flemings in England, 386. 
Fleets and ships, 464-. 642-^ 
Flight from search, 1686-. 



Fog signals, 743-; horn, 760- ; sailing in* 

763. 
Foreign enlistment in England, 1407, 

1430- ; in United Statea, 1400, 1424-. 
Fountains, 29-. 
Fowey, 889-. . 
Further proof, 1736-. 

Gades, 163, 226-, 290. 

Gama, 633. 

Gaul, 254. 

Genoa, 309, 836-. 

Geography, Ancient, 492-, 600; of Sara^ 

cens and Portugaese, 601-, 607, 610, 

619-, 526. 
Golden Fleece, 177-. 
Good Hope, 115, 239, 628, 633. 
Goths and Vandals, 306. 
Greeks, 112, 118, 152- ; fleet before Troy, 

182-. 
Guerillas, 1230, 1240-. 
Gunpowder, 617-. 

Hamilco, 262. 

Hanno, 261. 

Hanse, 408-. 

Hibemia, 294-. 

High- water mark, 22 ; sea, r. Open sea. 

Homerites, 101. 

Hostilities, commencement of, 1194. 

Hyksos, 122-, 126. 

Iceland, 483-. 
Idumea, 121-. 

Imminent danger. 792, 803-. 
Indemnity for wrongful capture, 1778-. 
IndU, 77, 79, 96-, 166-, 538-. 
Injunction, Chancery, 962-. 
Insurance against colluiion, 918. 
Interest on ship's value, 918. 
International law, 12-. 
Intervention, 1796. 
lonians, 187. 
Irregulars, 1206, 1255-. 
Israelites, 109-, 125-, 137, 164. 

Japan, 81, 87, 90-. 
Jerusalem, 244-, 248. 
Jomsborg, 379. 

Land, enjoyment of, 4, 6 ; division, 6. 

Leghorn, 351. 

Letters, antiquity of, 83. 

Liability of ship and owner, 696-, 881- ; 
for what, 888-; for what not, 883-, 
891 ; exemptions, 887- ; pilot on board, 
861- ; extent, 892 ; limited, 893-, 920; 
how estimated, 901-; colonies, 898; open 
sea, 899 ; national waters, 899 ; forum, 
901 ; suit to limit, 953- ; under conven- 
tions, 907- ; in United States, 912- ; 
conditional privileges, 908. 

Life, loss of, 891, 940. 

Lights, 742-. 

Limited liabiUty v. liabiUty. 

Line, presidial, 48, 60, 612 ; shore, 22, 32 ; 
marine, 31, 48 ; coast, 61 ; river, 38. 
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LoniloB. a84. 431-, 480. 
Look-out, 761-, 869. 

Madein, 488, (33. 

Magellan, and Straits of, Ml. 

Ma^na Grncia, 175, 903-, 230-. 

Malays, 97. 

Maps, Andant, 110. 

Maroo Polo, 616. 

Miuine or maritime law, 34, 39-, 564-, 

759-, 765 ; line, 81, 48 ; territorv, 4&-. 
Mariner's compass, 75, 86, 847, 611, 616. 
Marqae, Letters of, 488, 486, 440-, 448. 
ManelUea, Masdtia, 860, 357, 383-, 809-, 

858. 
Master, when pilot on board, 886-. 
Mean line, 60. 
Mecca, 103. 

Meeting ships, 780, 791-. 
Mercenaries, 1441. 
Mesopotamia, 77. 
Miletus, 153, 190-. 
Mohammedans, science, 601-. 
Manicipallaw, conflict with intemattonal, 

568 to 584. 
Moscat, 108. 

Haples, 308. 

Nation, dominant, privileged, foreign, 
698 ; protected, 1176. 

National law, 14, 17, 19; lights, 63-; 
waters t. waters. 

Nationality of ship, 713- ; masters and 
crew, 734 ; oivners, 736 ; cargo, 736. 

Nations, law of, 668-, 586 ; conflict with 
manidpal,568to584; equality of , 566, 
1146. 

Nature, law of, 568. 

Naucratis, 113, 118, 358. 

Navigable area, use of, 681- ; subordi- 
nation of rights on, 683- ; incidents to 
use of, 686 ; use of shore, 686-. 

Navigation, right of, 45; improper, 914. 

Navy, Grecian, 183- ; Edward ILL, 183; 
EngUsh, 543 ; of Scotland, 890. 

Neutrals, ch. ziL, and rights of, 470- ; 

. as to belligerents, 1878- ; rights and 
duties of state, 1884- ; of subjects, 
1438- ; neutral ships* admission to bel- 
ligerent ports, 1884; search, 1886- ; 
convoy, 1389-. 

Neutrality, armed, of Rhodes, 151 ; of 
Northern States, 1391. 

Neutral waters, belligerent ships in, 
1397- ; repairs, 1405- ; augmentation 
of force, 1406-. 

Neutralization, 1178, 1371-. 

Nomades, 82. 

Norman conquest, 87^. 

■Northmen, 396, 305, 334. 

North-western voyages, 648, 656, 

Obstruction to navigation, 813-. 
Ocean, 63 ; v. Opeu sea. 
Offence, Capture In, 1617-. 
Oflicers, T^^P-. 



Oleron, 407. 

Open sea, 11, 80-; llmito of, 591; bed, 
31; right to use, 47, 636-; regulations 
of, 687-; aggressions on, 638 ; law of, 
58UB, 643-; conduct on, 769-; highway 
without tolU 883, 640; ships on, are 
still national, 043. 

Ostla, 170, 364. 

Ostium fluminis, 37. 

Overtaking ships, 794. 

Palmyra, 134, 180. 

Paris, Declaration of, 1168. 

Parthenope, 308. 

Passengers evidence of number, 930. 

Peace, 1797. 

Pelasgians, 168, 178, 176. 

Petra, 103, 134. 

PhocsBa, 189, 193, 360-. 

PhoBnicia, 79, 112-, 121-, 136-, 153-, 169-, 
178-, 811-, 325, 330-, 835. 

Pilots, 814- ; duty, 835- ; when ship re- 
lieved from liabiUty, 830, 834-, 861; 
when not, 822-; boats, 818- ; pilotage, 
or salvage, 1031-. 

Piracy and pirates, 113, 378-, 434-, 648, 
1208-, 1230-. 

Pisa, 843, 351-. 

Portugal and 8paln, Discoveries of, 633. 

Precautions, 847, 858. 

Precedents of EngUsh and French prize 
courts, 179L 

Pre-emption, 1476-. 

Preliminary ezamiuation, 1738. 

Presidial line, 48, 50, 613. 

Presumption as to fault, 866-. 

Private armament, 470-. 

wars, 439, 444, 453. 

Privateers, 472, 643, 549, 556, 1331-, 1344, 
1266-, 1419. 

Privileged nation, 693. 

Privileges of foreign ships, 908-» 

Prize, Kight to, 1626- ; property in, 1646 ; 
custody of, 1742; release, 1651; ran- 
som, 1659; abandonment, 1663- ; right 
of possession, 1658 ; in neutral waters, 
1411- ; court, 1708 ; jurisdiction, 1711- ; 
proceedings, 1731 ; law which should 
govern, 174%-; reclamations againsta 
1710. • 

Proclamations relating to war, 1201-. 

Property in ship and cargo, 1754; in 
enemy's country, 1278-, 1283. 

Proprietary rights, 44. 

Protected nation, 1176. 

Pytheas, 283. 

Bamses Miamoun, 107, 110, 157. 

Ransom, 1659. 

Ravenna, 813-. 

Recapture, 1670. 

Recognition as belligerent, 1169, 1793; 

as a nation, 1792. 
Regulations, observance of, 861. 
Remedy for injury by collision, 933-, 
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BeprluJa, general and speoiaL 4fi3, 

119»>. 
Bescoe, 167(V-. 
Reidfttanoe to March, 1611- ; oonstrno- 

tlTe, 161^. 
BesponaibiUty of ahip and owner y. 11a- 

biUty. 
Restoration of prize, 1681 ; of unlawful 

capture, 1717. 
Rhodes, 123, 144- ; Uw of, 148- ; aimed 

neatrality, 161. 
Rights of war between enemiea y. ene- 
mies; between belligerent and nem- 

tral, 1378-. 
Riparian law, 36, 80, 40, 48 ; waters, 58, 

60. 
River, 25 ; snbtemnean, 3 ; month, 27 ; 

distinct from land, 28 ; bed, 88 ; shore, 

84, 87; bank, 85; line, 88; property 

in, 28 : rivers of communicatiou, 596. 
Road, rule of, 777-. 
Rome, 217-, 268-; and Carthage, 360-; 

primeval, 170, 263; Roman empire, 

diasolation of, 807-. 
Rules for sailing, general, 796-; time for 

obeying, 801- ; departure from, 808-. 

Sabasans, 101, 114. 

Salmon, 390. 

Salvage, 982; civil, 983-; military, 984-, 
1694; nature of, 986-; for what and 
for what not, 989-; who entitled to, 
1003; who not, 1012- ; contract for, 
express or implied, 1088- ; rate of 
dvil, 1048-; of miUtary, 1698- ; lien 
for, 1065; retention, 1066; remedy for, 
1072- ; value, 1706; apportionment, 
civil, 1067; military, 1707. 

Salvors' skill, 1028; duties, 1020, 1028-. 

Samaria, 244. 

Saracens, 323-. 

Sardinia, 274. 

Scandia, 298-. 

Scythians, 195. 

Sea, open, v. Open sea ; shore, 33, 36 ; 
bank, 85; pass, 720; sovereignty of, 
58-, 200-, 465-. 

Search, 1568- ; right of, 156fr-, 1574- ; 
office, 1568- ; by what ships, 1570; of 
what ships, 1573 ; of Irhat not, 1572 ; 
where, and where not, 1580 ; purpose, 
1575- ; conduct of cruiser, 1581- ; of 
merchantman, 1583 ; flight from, 1586- ; 
resistance to, 1611 ; constructive, 1614 ; 
process, 1595; detention, 1450, 1595-, 
1601 ; capture, 1598. 

Security from claimants and captors, 
1745. 

Bet forth for war, 1683. 

Ship part of her country, 53, 643-, 712- ; 
impersonation, 559-, 693; forum, 83; 
Chinese, 88; Malays, 97-; Indian, 
97; South Sea, 100; Egyptian, 104- ; 
Grecian, 18^; ancient, 388; Yeneti, 
387 ;.ooiacIe8, 801 ; Scandinavian, 457-; 
fleets, 454-; public ship, 714; private, 



715 ; publidaed, 716 ; privateersi 717, y. 
Privateers; responsibilities, 693-; name, 
693-, 706, 710- ; condition, 737 ; officers 
and crew, 736- ; papers, 730- ; conduct, 
693-, 706- ; launch, 811 ; at anchor, 867; 
anchoring, 808- ; under weigh, 867; 
meeting, 791- ; crossing, 793-; over- 
- taking, 794; foreign, in national waters, 
651 to 680. 

Shore line, 33, 83. 

Sicily, 308-. 

Sicyon, 78, 81, 172-. 

Slfirnals, 741-, 786; fog, 748. 

Sinope, 193. 

Skill, adequacy of, 324. 

Slave trade, 1082; universality of , 1088- ; 
as to right to enslave, 1091-; to sell 
slaves, 1095, offence, 1098- ; English 
provisions, 1101-; fitting out for, 1106- ; 
search for slaves, 1110, 1115 ; treaties 
as to, 1111- ; punishment under treaty, 
1111. 

Smuggling, 11 16-. 

Soil, subaqueous rights to, 63. 

South Sea IsUuds and shipD, 100. 

Sovereign represents public rights, 68; 
sovereignty of the sea, v. Sea. 

Spain, 162, 235, 263, 292, 358-, 432, 532. 

Speed, 790, 870. 

State responsible for subjecta, 586. 

Steamer, 781- ; towing, 782-. 

Straits, law of, 594-, v. Waters. 

Stream, v. River. 

Syracuse, 34, 215. 

Syria, v. Fhoauicia. 

Tadmor, 130. 

Taprobane, 99, 103, 114. 

Terrene law and rights, 6, 10-, 30-. 

Thule, 81, 298. 

Tin, 113, 226, 355, 290. 

Towing, 782; reciprocal duties and lia- 
bilities, 862- ; towage or salvage, 1031. 

Towns, indepeedence of, 880- ; treatiea 
with, 487, 446, 438. 

Trade of enemies, 1300- ; between them, 
1303- ; in enemy's ships. 1319-, 1324; 
licences for, 1822, 1326; between enemy 
and nentraJ, 1327- ; Board of, 946, v. 
commerce. 

Transit tolls, 333. 

Troy, 181. 

Tyre, 77, 181, 158 ; siege by the Babylo. 
nians, 243-; by Alexander, 266, v. 
Phosnicia. 

Udca, 162, 165. 

Value of impugnant, how estimated, 916, 

919. 
Veneti of Gaul, 286-, 393. 
Venice, 309-. 
Vikings, 364-. 
Viseo, Duke of, 491-, 531-. 
V<iyages of discovery, 480-. 
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War, lawi of, 1127 to 1168; Jattic« of, 
1177. 

Witeri, Area of, 16 (lee open lea) ; of 
oommunteation, M, A89, 692-, 773-; 
national, 9, 48-, 6fi-. 690, 778 ; Umita, 
61; external, 612; Internal, 623-: re- 
atrietion or extension of, 629-; maritime 
territory, 660 ; highway on, and on the 
ahore, 46, 688-; division, 20; dtstri- 
batloD, 68; law of, 17 ; rights in, 9, 12, 
46, 68-; fluctoating state, 9; enjoy- 
ment of, 7, 9, 17-; dominion over, 7, 
8, 10, 18 ; property in, 7, 9, 18, 68, 61 ; 
inmates of, 7- ; riparian rights, 9, 68-. 

Western settlements, 290-, 808, 814. 

Wisby, 406, 416. 

Wreck includes Ugan, flotsam, and Jetsam, 



966^; ownership, 967; law, Rhodiaa 
and Roman, 969 ; Welsh, 960 ; Saxon, 
961 ; Scotch, 962 ; Barcelona, Oleron, 
etc, 963; France, 964; general, 966; 
English, 961,978-; foreign owners, 976; 
assistance and access to sea, bank, and 
shore, 968 ; obstructing, 978 ; protec- 
tion by Board of Trade, 970 ; officers, 
971 ; receiver. 971, 979 ; persons find- 
ing, 972 ; plundering, 973 ; selling, 974; 
riotous plundering, 976- ; foreign 
goods, 977 ; salvage, v. Salvage. 

Tn,84. 

Zenghia, 612, 613. 
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